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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Tuis volume, which constitutes an intro- 
duction to the Theory of Knowledge, is one 
of Professor Kucken’s latest pronouncements. 
It forms an excellent epitome of the author’s 
views concerning the need of a Metaphysic 
of Life. The book supplements certain im- 
portant aspects of the author’s previous 
writings. Its insistence on the need of a 
Knowledge based upon Life is an all-import- 
ant message for our generation. As the 
author shows, we are at the end of a period 
of Expansion—a period which has brought 
forth so many things of real assistance to 
the material welfare of life, but which, at 
the same time, has failed to touch the depth 


of man’s soul. There has arisen, on account 
Vv 
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of this failure of the material side of life, 
a deep longing for something greater—for 
something that will give power and depth to 
life. This longing, according to the author, 
is a sign of a coming new Concentration of 
life. Men’s attention will be turned more 
and more to the things of the spirit, and the 
real norms and values of life will once again 
gain their legitimate place. 

The life of the spirit will discover a self- 
subsistent reality which will result in bringing 
about an inverted order of things as well as 
a new scale of values. The whole domain of 
Knowledge will be measured and valued from 
the standpoint of such a spiritual life. In a 
series of chapters Professor Eucken shows 
the insufficiency of natural science and of 
much of the philosophy that is in vogue 
to-day to accomplish such a_ revolution 
within man’s soul. And really the question 
arises, Is it worth understanding and de- 
scribing earthly things at the expense of 
relegating life and its deepest necessities to 
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-a secondary place? . Yet it is this that is 
being done by much of the science of our day. 
Is it worth weaving systems of Metaphysics 
concerning the Absolute merely from the 
conclusions of a Logic which has hardly any 
affinity with life? Yet this is what is being 
done by much of the philosophy of our day. 
The solution of the problem of life is urgent 
and difficult. A solution of the problem is 
urgent because experience has taught us 
during the past fifty years that much which 
is of permanent value is in danger of becoming 
lost to the vast majority of mankind. It is 
difficult because it deals with a new world and 
a new life; and neither of these lies near 
to our hands. The problem is difficult on 
account of the further fact that its solution 
cannot come about without the operation of 
a deed of the soul. Ideas about things will 
not save us, and neither will ideals viewed 
merely as objects of contemplation and far 
removed from human life. But though 
difficult a solution can be found. It is 
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found in the presence of a spiritual life 
whose existence is not in space or time but 
an uself. When the world becomes aware of 
this truth—a truth which cannot be realised 
without an enormous struggle—it becomes 
aware at the same time of the only power 
which will free us from the many entangle- 
ments into which increasing knowledge about 
things has led us. 

Professor Eucken’s plea in this book is, 
that the only Knowledge which may be 
termed genuine springs from the demands 
and aspirations of man’s own deepest life. 
The union of such Knowledge and Life 
will create a new humanity and a new 
world. 

That the situation to-day is in dire need of 
such a solution of the problem of life few 
will deny; and no European thinker has 
laboured more than the great and genial 
author of this book to make such a treasure 
the possession of all ‘“‘ who carry a human 
face.”’ 
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I have to thank the Rev. E. E. Coleman 
for his kindness in reading the proofs and 
in making several valuable suggestions. 


W. Tupor JONES. 
Hicuspury, Lonpon, N. 
November 1, 1918. 





AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


Tue following pages constitute a portion 
of a greater work already planned. The 
separate publication of this volume has been 
occasioned by personal reasons, especially by 
my approaching visit to the United States 
of America. But I could not resist this 
invitation though it necessitated a decision 
between an introductory volume on the one 
hand, and my strong desire for the comple- 
tion of the work on the other. On account 
of the confusion which governs things to-day, 
it is of importance, in the first place, to 
discover the direction of the path we have to 
travel over before we follow it any farther 
or seek upon it a view of Reality. 

When our work sets the problem of Know- 
ledge in definite contact with the problem of 
Life it corresponds to a strong movement 

of the times. All the incessant and highly 
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significant work on the ezternal side of things 
to-day is not able to prevent a stiffening 
and an ageing of life—a stagnating of it in its 
inner parts. Consequently, there proceeds 
right through the civilisation and culture of 
humanity an ardent desire after a renewal 
of life—after a connection with the original 
sources of life; for it is thus alone that man 
can create the necessary power and greatness 
to withstand victoriously the hostile powers 
which threaten him. Such a yearning, how- 
ever, engenders a turn towards life—a turn 
to the nearest and most original source 
which it is possible to reach. Thus the word 
‘* Life’ is to-day on everybody’s tongue. 
But much of the prevalent sympathy towards 
such a point of view easily connects itself 
with much obscurity with regard to the true 
conception of the problem, and consequently 
the most varied conceptions frustrate one 
another : often a higher and a lower grade of 
life are not sufficiently differentiated, and 
therefore what should have furthered the 
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development of the life of the spirit of man 
tends to fall under the ban of conceptions 
merely natural. In opposition to all this, we 
shall attempt to show how Life has to be 
created—a Life that shall make genuine 
Knowledge possible. Further, we shall open 
the investigation concerning the meaning of 
Life and its connection with Reality, as well 
as show how, out of such a creative Life, 
the method and task of Knowledge are to 
be specifically moulded. All this, however, 
requires the most definite connection with 
the situation of the present day, and indi- 
cates the goal for which we have to strive 
ii our final convictions once again are to 
receive more stability and content than 
they possess to-day—if, in a word, the 
critical situation of the present is to be 
overcome. What the present work will only 
sketch, a future volume, soon to appear, will 
bring to fuller completeness. 


RupDOLF EUCKEN. 
JENA, August 1912. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


In relation to the problem of Knowledge, 
modern man is in an extreme degree beset 
with insecurity as to his position in the 
universe and the meaning of his own life. 
Despite the acknowledgment of values and 
ends, old and new modes of conceiving things 
stand in irreconcilable opposition to each 
other. The old mode sets high aims before 
man, and allows him to think highly of 
himself and of his place within Reality; but 
this mode, in the consciousness of the present 
day, has been shaken to its deepest founda- 
tions, and has consequently lost much of its 


power. The new mode presents us with tasks 
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and with achievements in abundance, but 
these do not connect themselves into a totality 
or whole such as raises man in the inwardness 
of his being—giving his acts a self-value, 
and satisfying the deepest part of his nature. 
Consequently we vacillate insecurely between 
the old and the new modes; and in such un- 
stable equilibrium the inner situation of life 
is in danger of falling into a serious case. 
The old conception of his own greatness 
gave man the conviction of an inner connec- 
tion with the universe and of the significance 
of his actions in their relation to the universe. 
The universe thus appeared as possessing a 
life of unity, or as being governed by such a 
life : man not only participated in this unitary 
condition but also occupied a special position 
within it, and seemed indispensable in order 
to bring to perfect expression the meaning of 
the universe. This was the view of life and 
its meaning as presented by religion; and also 
here man’s relation to God raised him far 
beyond the sensuous environment, and en- 
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abled his deeds to be effective in relation to 
the destiny of the universe itself. The same 
view was presented in certain ideals of 
civilisation and culture, with their trans- 
formation of Reality into a kingdom of 
reason either of a logical or of an artistic 
kind. In such an idealism the whole of the 
world was transformed into an inner presence ; 
and man’s deeds, for the first time, seemed 
to be raised by the All to the level of clear 
consciousness and, at the same time, per- 
fected. In religion as well as in idealism all 
greatness seemed thus to proceed out of 
the independence of an «ner world and of 
its superiority to the external world. 

This independence of an wnner world and, 
at the same time, this inner relation of man 
to the universe have become, during the 
past century, more and more insecure. 
The inner connections of things have become. 
more and more disintegrated; and the 
natural world has been resolved into a mere 
co-existence of individual elements, and into 
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a web of the mutual relations of such elements. 
This web of relations has also more and 
more drawn man into itself, and has regarded 
him as a mere part of itself. Man’s life has 
thus been entirely transformed into a relation 
with the environment of sense impressions; 
life is viewed as exhausting its meaning in 
its effects and counter-effects in connection 
with the external world. Thus what happens 
within the inwardness of the soul becomes a 
merely subsidiary phenomenon—it becomes a 
mere repetition in miniature of what happens 
in the great world without. Man thus 
becomes a mere link in an endless chain : he 
can neither mean anything special nor grasp, 
by means of his acts, any totality or whole. 
And if no kind of totality or whole obtains 
here, the zdea of an inner relation to a whole— 
the idea of a personal experience of a whole 
and of a value for the whole—sinks into a 
delusion. To grant any specific position to 
man in the universe is consequently im- 
possible ; and, at the same time, it is supposed 
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here to be proved that what issues from the 
inwardness of his being has no longer any 
kind of value any more either for himself or 
for anybody else, so that all his actions have 
no other ends to serve than the betterment 
of his situation within the sensuous environ- 
ment, and the extension of his power over 
this environment. How much has been 
achieved in this direction from the sides of 
the pure and applied sciences is evident to 
all. Thus, for the loss of an invisible world, 
the heightening of the visible one seems to 
offer entire compensation; and amidst the 
continuous development of the power of 
the environment we are not at all able to 
discover the loss of such an wnwardness. 

So we are surrounded and carried along 
not only by the results already achieved in 
the external world, but also by the problems 
of life in our own day. These problems 
rivet man’s life to the external world. As, 
for instance, the social questions of the 
present in all their confusion show, the life of 
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man on its purely external side becomes his 
whole life; more and more are all his wishes 
and hopes and beliefs drawn into the vortex 
of such an external life. 

And yet there exists and persists a painful 
contradiction in the fact that the life of 
man is being wholly transformed into a por- 
tion of a mere flux—that it is being darkened 
and rendered indifferent to its own worth. 
Such a state of things could content us only if 
it were able to drive out all unity from life, to 
place in its stead the relations of our actions | 
to physical phenomena, and to set the 
standard of life in the external world. Our 
life would then become a mere co-existence 
and sequence of external happenings, and 
the mere factual world would fill us so entirely 
that all questions concerning our own situa- 
tion and its meaning would appear alto- 
gether futile. 

Such a development of life, upon the 
ground of modern times, has undeniably 
gained a certain kind of reality : even upon 
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the so-called summits of civilisation there 
appears much life though without a soul in 
it, and in the midst of great activity there 
may be found stunted and languishing souls. 
But from its very nature the soul will not 
allow itself to be permanently driven out 
of life. For we discover once again that 
we are thinking natures and as such must 
reflect concerning what we do and what offers 
itself to us. 

For we do not merely live but also experi- 
ence what we live; we construct a specific 
circle of our own over against the en- 
vironment, and we cannot possibly refrain 
from deciding concerning what lies within 
this circle and what is only contiguous with 
it from without. The Subject—Man’s Mind 
—and his inwardness may be placed in the 
background and neglected, but they cannot 
possibly be eliminated. If all this persists, 
it cannot possibly be nothing more than 
what merely flows on the current of external 
events, but is in reality that which trans- 
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forms such a current into a mere environ- 
ment; and thus it becomes an intolerable 
contradiction to exhaust Life wholly in 
achievements connected with this environ- 
ment. Viewed from the side of the Subject 
—Man—all progress towards the environ- 


ment and all the development of power 


within the domain of the universe cannot 
be viewed as constituting the kernel of life, 
but only as a help and a furtherance, only 
as a means, only as a setting of the conditions 
for what constitutes the main fact. To con- 
clude merely with a care for such conditions 
and means is certainly a kind of initial 
preparation for Life; but Life in this manner 
has prospects which it never succeeds in 
realising, so that such incessant work and 
care become empty of significance. This 
emptiness—this poverty — becomes all the 
more manifest the more the thirst after a 
richer life has been engendered by the call- 
ing up of all the powers of man’s nature. 
As a fact the present day not seldom exhibits 
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powerful effects from without along with the 
most painful sensation of inner emptiness. 
Such an experience will immediately 
awaken a longing after a stronger develop- 
ment of life and after a development of 
inwardness; but this longing is more easily 
awakened than fulfilled. For, in the neces- 
‘sary withdrawal from external things, man 
cannot furnish himself with any ready-made 
content of a kind different from what he 
possesses in his natural state: his nature, at 
the outset, cannot, out of its own capacity, 
pass beyond the waves and the winds of 
external circumstances. In a _ word, his 
nature ceases to grow any further by means 
of the world which penetrates so effectually 
into his life. Thus activity in connection 
with external things on the one hand, and 
concern for the state of the soul, on the 
other, do not unite, and consequently the 
man’s life remains split between a work 
without soul and a soul empty of content. 
Life, as a whole, through such a splitting, 
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does not succeed in reaching full power and 
reality; and its total result, despite its 
activity in individual situations and on 
various sides, is bound to become unreal 
and to lose all original creativeness as well as 
all genuine joyousness. At the end of such 
a path stand pessimism and despair. 

We cannot possibly surrender our life to 
such disaster: we must wage a war against 
all this, and seek to give our life an inner 
unity and also a greatness and value. The 
aspiration for this necessarily leads to the 
problem of Knowledge. We shall be able to 
overcome the disruption and diminution of 
our life only if we succeed in coming out of 
our isolation and in winning once more a 
genuine connection of the soul with the world 
and, as well, in experiencing all this in the 
form of immediacy. This can come about 
only if we succeed in reaching Knowledge in 
the specific and distinctive sense, viz. that 
such Knowledge, which, at the outset, only 
shows the contact of things with us on their 
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external side and as being somehow over 
against us, incorporates objects into our own 
life, and transforms their content into our 
own possessions. In order to obtain such an 
inner appropriation of reality other provinces 
occupy themselves : art and religion succeed 
in transforming reality into an inward pos- 
session of man. But though the undertaking 
within these provinces possesses an inde- 
pendence over against philosophic work still 
it is the latter which has to transmit to the 
various provinces the final justification of 
the transition which it presents—the justifica- 
tion regarding the meaning and value of the 
whole. For unless such a justification is 
found, uncertainty and doubt will never be 
entirely driven out of life. The possibility 
of this kind of Knowledge is the indispens- 
able condition for gaining an inner relation 
‘to Reality and, also, an inner greatness 
for man. Thus the question at issue is 
not one merely for scholars, but one which 
presents itself to all who might participate 
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in mental and spiritual development and 
who might co-operate, in an independent 
manner, in such a development. Finally, it 
is the desire after a spiritual self-preserva- 
tion—it is the taking of our stand upon the 
meaning and value of life as a whole—which 
drives us to-day in an imperative way to 
the problem of Knowledge. Mankind at the 
present day, despite all its activity and 
achievements, stands under the powerful 
influence of an inner shrinkage and of an in- 
creasing hollowness of soul—it stands under 
the restriction of a pettiness of what ordi- 
narily happens within us and without. This 
hes as a heavy pressure upon us—a pressure 
which deadens all the courage of life, and 
which is bound to choke all joyous develop- 
ment of the powers of our nature; for of 
what avail are the brilliant results connected 
with the fragmentary elements of our nature 
if nothing at all issues out of life as a whole ? 
It becomes thus the question of questions 
whether it be possible to withstand such a 
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downward movement of the inner life—such 
a growing apathy of the human race, and 
whether it be possible to consolidate once 
again the faltering faith of life. We stand 
here face to face with a pointed Evther—Or— 
with an alternative which, of all facts, is 
our own fact, and from which no one can 
withdraw except under pain of being left 
behind the inner movement of mankind. 
This Either—Or leads of necessity to the 
problem of Knowledge. 

Such a situation is bound to invert in an 
essential manner the effort of Knowledge as 
this effort presented itself at the beginning 
of modern times. At that period the feeling 
of intolerable bewilderment pressed heavily 
upon mankind; and the main desire, over 
against such a depression, was to obtain a 
thorough clearness of view by a dispersal of 
the existing chaos and by the development 
of a homogeneous world of ideas. In our 
own day, too, such a bewilderment is not 
absent, while nevertheless we do not see in 
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it the main problem: this main problem we 
find to-day in the evaporation of all spiritual 
stability of life—in the loss of a govern- 
ing centre and, along with this, in the loss 
of a substantial nucleus of life. We find 
the problem in the inner emptiness which 
threatens to engulf us notwithstanding_ all 
our feverish activity and our immense pro- 
fusion of stimulations and achievements. In 
the seventeenth century Comenius complained 
of the lack of genuine light in so illuminating 
a period (in tam illuminato seculo, uti quidem 
appellart gaudet, luminis penuria); so that 
as Tantalus deplored the lack of water in 
the very midst of water, the age missed 
genuine light though it was surrounded by 
some kind of light. With regard to our own 
day, we would say that we, in the midst of 
all the fulness of life, miss genuine life; we 
would say that life, with all its sensuous 
plenty, threatens to become inwardly dis- 
integrated and unreal. Such a thirst after 
genuine reality must also mould the work of 
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Knowledge in a manner other than that 
of the period of Enlightenment (Aufklarung), 
and the first question therefore is not con- 
cerning clearness of ideas but concerning 
reality and a substantial content for our 
life. 








I.—CRITICAL PART 


s 





CHAPTER II 
THE Limits oF SCIENCE 


A DEEP-ROOTED opinion, which appears to- 
day as if it were quite self-evident, is that 
Science has to supply man with knowledge, 
and that he cannot expect knowledge from 
any other province of life. There can, 
indeed, be no doubt that, when Knowledge 
is taken in the widest sense of the term as 
meaning a description and explanation of 
Reality, Science stands pre-eminent; but the 
matter appears in quite another light when 
the conception of Reality is taken in the 
definite sense which occupies our attention 
in this volume. For it is easy to see that 
itis only an inexact conception of Science, 
and especially of Modern Science, that can 


view the task of Knowledge as Science’s entire 
19 
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monopoly. Modern Science has attained its 
greatness and its value—indeed, has only 
become a Science in a definite and exact 
sense—because it has succeeded in viewing 
the customary projection of human ideas, 
feelings, and aims into the universe as an 
intolerable confusion; it has opposed such 
a view with the greatest persistency, and 
has learned to see things in their own nature, 
apart from their supposed human qualities. 
This has happened most specifically with 
regard to the physical universe; but even in 
regard to History and the life of the soul man 
has attempted to conceive of things as real 
facts without any admixture of subjective 
interpretation and valuation. The _ sub- 
jective factor has generally been conceived 
and condemned as an illegitimate ingredient 


—indeed, as a falsification of the facts—and © 


a purely objective consideration of things 
has been striven for. It is in this way alone 
that Science can develop its own methods 


as well as connect its material into a king-| 


. 
5 
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dom of its own. The fact that man is 
able to place his own subjectivity in the 
background, and is able to present before 
himself something outside himself consti- 
tutes something of the greatest significance— 
something that testifies, even in the denial 
of the activity of the mind as really making 
anything known, to a distinctive greatness 
that has to be taken into account in any 
accurate and complete view of man. But 
such a fact marks also an insuperable limit 
to Science. ‘The results and value of Science 
depend upon the fact that any disparity 
between Object and Subject—any opposition 
of external things to the mind that knows 
them—is obliterated. The factual, striven 
after by Science, dare not suffer any intru- 
sion through attempts at dovetailing it into 
something mental or interpreting it by means 
of some human analogy. Thus Science, the 
more it progresses, divests itself more and 
more of all anthropomorphic trimmings and 
removes the facts further and further from 
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being conceived as having their existence in 
the human mind. The experience of the 
present day indicates this with special clear- 
ness. Natural Science especially eliminates 
more and more clearly from its products all 
its relation to human reflection, and seeks all 
its conclusions and simplifications entirely 
within its own external domain. Thus 
Physics at the present day is not conceived 
as at an earlier period—in that the differences 
of our senses do not any longer suffice as 
a principle of division (Optics, Acoustics). 
When the effort is most diligently made to 
resolve the multiplicity of phenomena into 
the fewest possible elements, and, indeed, 
finally to one element, it is evident that the 
whole is not thus brought inwardly nearer 
tous. Such a tendency must on the contrary 
remove this final simplification further and 
further from our sensations and perceptions. 
In so far as such attempts of Science succeed, 
the results are bound to leave us inwardly 
alien to them; and consequently the meaning 
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of the whole remains in darkness. We 
clarify the relations of things, but we do not 
know what lies beyond them. 

Further, with regard to the view of History, 
modern investigation eliminates from all 
events the nearness of the soul and also the 
seeming transparency which events seemed 
to possess in earlier times. In the thought 
of antiquity, Past and Present flowed in- 
separably together, so that the Here and 
Now became a key to what had _ gone 
before, and so that anything of value which 
had arisen anywhere seemed to remain valid 
for all times, and capable of being fur- 
thered by all men. But afterwards came 
exact investigation with its criticism, and 
broke ruthlessly down the connections of 
epochs. While the nature of epochs were 
more clearly depicted, this specific rsolation 
of each epoch was shown at the same time; 
the interval between ourselves and each 
and every epoch has been indicated, and an 
easy transition from epoch to epoch has 
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been made impossible. The subversive 
effect of this point of view has been exper- 
ienced especially in religion. For it was 
essential for religion to interpret unique 
events as Standards, and to show their 
necessity for all times. This could only 
happen on condition that religion did not 
insist entirely on the particular colouring 
of any special epoch, and on condition that 
it was equally intimate with all times and 
equally trusted and saw the meaning of 
them all. Scientific investigation, however, 
is unable to envisage such a view in any 
exact manner without discovering in it a 
coercion of the Past; so that such an investi- 
gation, notwithstanding all it gains in insight, 
removes us from the Past in a manner which 
cannot be tolerated. We are on this view 
unable any longer to unite our lives with 
the Past in an intimate manner; we are 
unable, as it seemed possible at an earlier 
period, to understand our own nature as 
connected with the whole of things. Thus 








: 
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Science separates us and the objects far from 
each other, while it teaches us to view the 
objects in their own connections. Different 
periods thus seem, on fuller investigation, to 
conflict with each other more than to bind 
themselves together in a friendly relation. 
And, further, the domain of historical de- 
velopment has extended beyond our range of 
comprehension, so that a total view of things, 
an insight into the meaning of the whole, 
and the connection of the individual with 
the whole have become impossible. The 
scientific research concerning History and 
the History of Philosophy differentiates the 
two provinces more and more sharply. All 
attempts at finding the final grounds of 
things are shattered upon the immeasurable 
fulness of the bare factual which surrounds us. 


It is clear, as the particular sciences in 
their advancement remove ever further from 
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Knowledge as related to man and his life, 
that the union of the sciences and the con- 
nection of their relations are unable to grant 
us Knowledge in the definite sense already 
referred to. Doubtless there originate valu- 
able tasks and combinations of the particular 
sciences from the proofs of their resemblances 
and differences, because there is room by the 
side of the particular sciences for a Theory 
of Science. But such a Theory of Science is 
by no means a Philosophy : mere notifications 
with regard to the provinces of the sciences 
can never bring to us anything essentially 
new, or enable us to attain any higher level 
for viewing things connectedly. The claim 
so often made to-day of the possibility of 
developing a theory of the universe from 
Science can only arise—if a Theory of Science 
signifies In any manner an insight into 
reality—from a false mode of thinking which 
becomes possible only by mixing Philosophy 
with Science and especially with Natural 
Science. To-day it is Monism especially 
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which believes itself able to construct a theory 
of the universe from Natural Science, The 
transformation of Natural Science into a 
theory of the universe is only possible through 
overlooking the Subject (man and his mind) 
as well as the mental process which carries on 
the work of Science, and also by overlooking 
what this mental and spiritual process has 
brought forth and ever brings forth in the 
form of contents and aims in the universal 
life of mankind outside the realm of Science 
as well as side by side with it. The theory 
of the universe obtained by leaving these 
values out of account is much too narrow in 
its thought-content; and the picture of the 
universe here presented is much too poor and 


shallow. Thus the confusing of Philosophy 


and Science produces a shallowness and an 
alienation within our world of ideas. When 


6 


the representative of a “ scientific theory of 
the universe ”’ does not allow of a contradictio 
in adjecto, and presents his impossible solu- 


tion as the only possible one, this can mean 
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nothing other than that the certitude which 
is reachable within Science, and especially 
within Natural Science, is unconsciously 
applied to the meaning of the whole universe. 
Evidently in this case one is not aware that 
in the recognition of the facts we have 
mentioned a transition has taken place 
which sets forth new demands. Thus it is 
incorrect to think that the problem cannot 
be solved in another way or that the scientific 
method is the only valid method—a method 
that leads us into difficulties of an inner kind. 
Hence we conclude that Science is unable to 
discover Knowledge in the sense in which we 
conceive of Knowledge, and that it is unable 
to unite from within man and the world. A 
view of the limits which Science in this 
respect certainly has shows that the nature 
of Science, and especially of Modern Science, 
is not perceived with sufficient clearness. 
To perceive the specific greatness of Science 
means at the same time to perceive its 


limitations. 





CHAPTER IIl 
THE FAILURE OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


Ir Science then does not lead us to Know- 
ledge, Philosophy is able to vindicate itself 
in relation to Knowledge only in so far as 
it proceeds on its own specific path. Such 
a path Philosophy believes to have found 
from of old; and for centuries this path has 
been the one of speculation. This specula- 
tion consists in a mode and work of ideas 
which free themselves from the remainder 
of life, and which exercise complete sove- 
reignty over all. Such governing ideas seemed 
powerful enough to penetrate to the depth 
of Reality, and to transform this Reality 
into a possession of man as a thinking being. 
In fact, ideas have attributes which invest 


man with a special position and significance. 
29 
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From the outset it cannot be questioned 
that if Knowledge be possible at all its organ 
must be Thought. In the first place, ideas 
are able to free man from indifference and 
from the interests and aims of considering 
himself as an isolated being. They engender 
the conception of an actual necessity or 
obligation, and may in their development 
feel themselves superior to all the disorder 
and confusion which surrounded them. In 
the next place, ideas include an effort to 
pass out of the chaos of the existing situation 
and to transform all the multiplicity of 
elements, which present themselves, into 
an inclusive system. ‘They accomplish this 
in a positive way by means of linking together 
Propositions otherwise isolated; they do it 
in a negative way by driving contradictions 
out of life. In the possession of such 
attributes, ideas are able to transform the 
world into an inner presence. 

Speculation, however, passes beyond such 
a valuation of ideas in that it believes itself 
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capable through its own inherent power of 
unlocking the world of Being and of guiding 
man to a clear knowledge of such a world. 
But that this matter is not so simple as 
Speculative Thought assumes becomes evi- 
dent from a survey of the actual history 
of the enterprise. Such a survey points to 
hard trials and struggles, to a perpetual quest 
after new paths, and to a constant swinging 
from one experiment to another. It also 
shows an awakening of doubts ever recurring 
concerning the possibility of the whole under- 
taking. Two questions have been raised 
ever anew: (1) Can Thought, out of its 
own capacity, discover an inner union with 
the world of Reality? (2) Does Thought, 
through such a self-sovereignty, exhaust the 
whole domain of existence ? 

In the most important work of the world 
the connection of Thought and Being has 
been in the foreground. Three possibilities 
present themselves here. In the Middle 
Ages as well as in Modern Times have these 
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characteristics appeared, but they have been 
treated at various times in very diverse 
manners; and the centre of gravity of their 
various effects has been found in very 
different positions. | 

The first step of this Speculative Thought 
requires belief in the mutual connection of 
man and the world—of Thought and Being. 
These signify one and the same Reality, and 
belong to each other and strive together in 
a friendly encounter. The power of such 
relations succeeds in passing easily from one 
to the other; just as the light of the sun 
becomes visible to us because our eyes have 
in them something of the same nature, so 
here the fundamental nature of Reality is 
able to include our Thought because it con- 
tains within itself elements of Thought. The 
work of Thought thus only binds together 
qualities which belonged to one another from 
the very beginning. 

The second step of Speculative Thought 
brings out a sharper distinction between 
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human life and its environment. The soul 
and the world are too far apart to be able to 
come into immediate contiguity with each 
other; the union of the two is now sought in 
the fact that what occurs on the one side 
has corresponding effects on the other side. 
Thus the supposed natural connection of 
Thought and Being here issues in a doctrine 
of Parallelism. 

The third step asserts that Thought cannot 
reach Being that is ezternal to itself, so that 
Knowledge is possible only in so far as Being 
is discovered within Thought itself, and in 
so far as it is produced by Thought. Thus 
Knowledge becomes a thought of Thought— 
a knowledge of self, a self-comprehension of 
a creative thought which embraces Subject 
and Object. 

The theory of an intimate connection of 
Thought and Being corresponds to a naive 
mode of thinking, and it is also held in a 
more refined way by an esthetic mode of 
thinking. The blossoming period of such a 

D 
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mode of thought was classical antiquity; 
but the view was also revived in the Middle 
Ages, and it is not entirely alien to modern 
times. It continues to be effective as a 
basis wherever the necessity of Thought and 
the qualities of Being are regarded as essen- 
tially connected. 

This mode of thinking connects, in the 
closest possible manner, the microcosm with 
the macrocosm; it discovers connections 
everywhere between man and the universe, 
and by means of this development raises 
the life of man into breadth and great- 
ness. ‘The strength of this mode of thinking 
lies in its ability to see things together; its 
elevation is due to its esthetic intuition, 
which does away with the interval between 
Subject and Object; and, consequently, it 
gives Life a strong feeling of rest and security, 
and it seems to grant Life a solid and im- 
movable foundation. This mode of thinking 
on its esthetic and general human sides 
finds its climax in Plato, and, on its scientific 
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side, in Aristotle. The former held up before 
mankind great ideas and myths; the latter, 
by means of his teaching of the union of 
Thought and the World, developed a logical 
order of Life and a thorough system of Ideas 
which have governed the centuries, and which 
exercise influence down to our own time. 
But even in antiquity serious doubt was 
raised concerning such an intimate union of 
man and the world; and with the Stoics 
and the Sceptics man and the world were 
parted far asunder. This cleavage between 
man and the world became all the deeper 
the more powerfully the upheavals and 
renewals which took place later set the 
meaning of life in a region above its super- 
ficial connection with the environment and 
found the kingdom of pure inwardness in 
religion alone. This inwardness needed only 
to gain a fully awakened self-conscious- 
ness and a power to control the work of 
science in order to reveal the ancient con- 
nection of inner and outer worlds as an 
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intolerable defect—as a projection of merely 
human qualities into the universe, and as 
an unbearable anthropomorphism. It was 
now seen that man, in the turn towards the 
world, had merely extended his own circle, 
but had not passed beyond it. It is evident 
that the definite contiguity and even the 
blending of sensuous and spiritual, as these 
were presented from the heights of ancient 
thought right through the centuries, as well 
as the conception of Knowledge (e.g. of 
intuition), have at the present day become 
untenable. More doubtful still has become 
the transference of formal logical conceptions 
into the particular nature of external things, 
as, for example, the treatment of modal con- 
ceptions involving even the possibility and 
necessity of an energy inherent in the things 
themselves. Such an admixture of Logic 
and Metaphysics penetrates into the theory 
of Principles of Aristotle, and it also finds a 
prominent place in Scholasticism. But to 
modern thought such conceptions appear as 
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presenting the world: in an obscure light, 
and even in the dangerous light of ascribing 
human qualities to it. The abolition of 
this confusion of the logical and the real 
aspects of things in the beginning of modern 
times has resulted in a clarification highly 
necessary, and, indeed, in a mental and 
spiritual emancipation. It thus became evi- 
dent that the world without and the world 
within contain for man a rich fulness of 
life; the aim was now to bring to a clear 
expression the abstract, formal, schematic 
character which the picture of Reality took, 
and which, since the time of Aristotle, made 
the inner meaning of the effort of knowledge 
to consist in what lies behind the particular 
qualities of things, 2. e. in the nature of Being 
itself—in the recognition of Being as Being 
(to dv 7 dv), The necessary result of this 
view was that the scaffolding of abstract- 
ontological conceptions became an essential 
part of Reality. The rich and variegated 
fulness of life presented by such conceptions 
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consisted, however, in a mere development 
on the logical side of things. The greater 
experiences and further development of life 
did not consequently combine sufficiently 
to form a connected view of Reality. The 
recognition of this fact constrained the 
civilised and moralised life of modern times 
to part with this traditional solution. 
Further, the step of differentiation between 
Thought and Being already referred to is 
in no way alien to antiquity; but the classical 
period of antiquity did in no manner run its 
whole course in this direction. But though 
Hellenic times were conscious of the anti- 
thesis of Subject and the Universe, it is the 
dualistic mode of thinking in modern times 
that has brought such an antithesis to a 
climax. In the modern world, for the first 
time, does man gain the power and the self- 
consciousness to place himself, by reason of 
the unlimited needs of his nature, over 
against the whole world; more than ever has 
his life become a struggle with the universe. 
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This movement of man, however, has pene- 
trated so deeply and ruled his spirit so 
powerfully because the cleft between himself 
and the world was thrust out of sight; and a 
burning desire of his life for a unity between 
the human spirit and the universe as well 
as for the transformation of inward and 
outward into his own possession originated. 
Without a radical transformation of the first 
view of man and the world the contradiction 
between them cannot be overcome. Conse- 
quently thinkers of the first rank have 
devoted their best energies to this task. 
Descartes, who separated Thought from 
the World and placed it upon itself, became 
fully aware of the difficulty of finding his 
way back from Thought to the World. He 
sought to overcome the difficulty from the 
very outset by linking human reason to a 
Divine Reason that governed and penetrated 
the universe; and through such a belief he 
gained confidence in human capacity to 
acquire truth. He sought thus to discover 
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for his future investigations a touchstone 
for the differentiation of the true and the 
false, and believed himself to have discovered 
such a touchstone in concepts of entire clear- 
ness and distinctness. Complex, unfinished 
and strained as his conclusions are his con- 
tributions were of undoubted value in the 
fact that he laid the centre of gravity in 
consciousness, and gave a new beginning to 
the movement for conceiving things from 
consciousness to the world and not from the 
world to consciousness. The problem of 
Knowledge is carried further back by Spinoza 
and is brought by him to a height which 
even Leibniz could hardly overtop. Upon 
this height Thought and Being [the aspect 
of Being as Existence] stand independently 
over against each other, but both belong to 
the same Universal Life that carries and em- 
braces them; and both exist and continue 
parallel to each other as the Appearance-forms 
of the one Reality. Whilst one side develops 
out of itself and according to its own nature, 
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still it harmonises with the other side. ‘“* The 
order and the connection of Ideas are the same 
as the order and the connection of Things.”’ 
Leibniz holds to the idea of Parallelism, but 
by it he meant not so much that Thought 
and Extension should correspond to each 
other as that the individual and the All, the 
microcosm and the macrocosm, should do 
so. Each individual soul, according to him, 
experiences the whole of Infinity within 
itself in the form of immediacy and without 
any kind of mediation of the world; the 
** pre-established harmony’ produces this 
connection; an Intelligence that embraces 
the whole universe brings forth all effects. 
This theory of Parallelism contains a 
strong inducement to conceive each of the 
two sides in a precise manner on its own 
characteristic side, and to mark clearly the 
boundary of one from that of the other; and 
every mingling of the two is most strongly 
resisted. Through such a method it be- 
comes possible to transform each of the two 
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into a continuous union and development, 
and to weld each in an incomparably more 
definite and consolidated a manner than was 
previously possible. This investigation pos- 
sesses its value on account of its penetrating 
analysis; for the main effort of the modern 
world to treat Nature and the Life of the 
Soul as independent provinces, without, at 
the same time, giving up the unity of the uni- 
verse, finds here a philosophical justification. 
Thus the work of Thought corresponds to 
the demands of a universal and all-important 
situation, and the frequent withdrawal of 
this work of Thought towards the multi- 
plicity of external things does not by any 
means render it alien to Reality. 

But the difficulties concerning the adjust- 
ment here sought for between the World of 
Thought and the World of Sense do not 
remain long out of sight. Most of all, the 
main idea of an all-embracing unity fails of 
proof. This main idea was a keen hypothesis 
of Speculative Philosophy, but it is an hypo- 
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thesis which the calm clearness of modern 
thought has sharply contradicted, and one 
whose roots lay less in modern ground than in 
the world of traditional religious ideas. The 
increasing uncertainty concerning this main 
idea loosened more and more the connection 
of man and the universe, and as the weakness 
of this connection increased, Thought tended 
to be considered and to become a merely 
subjective reflection; Nature now sinks toa 
soulless mechanism, and also all the possi- 
bility of genuine Knowledge disappears. 
And, further, along with this uncertainty 
an inward impoverishment gives rise to 
doubt and contradiction, which are actual 
experiences of human life despite all the 
external expansion and development of 
things. For this theory of Parallelism brings 
man into unison with the universe only in 
so far as everything specific and distinctive 
within him is discarded, and only in so far 
as what constitutes a copy of the external 
world is alone held as essential. But what 
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remains on this theory is thus no more than 
Thought with its forms and concatenations : 
man consequently and necessarily becomes a 
mere mechanism of Presentations and Ideas; 
and so it remains entirely enigmatic how he 
can cultivate a unity or whole, and how he 
can experience his own life as such. If 
Life, in spite of this, gains a psychic depth 
and warmth, this is supposed to happen not 
by means of the further development of 
ideas but by something in contrast with 
such ideas—by the addition of mystic specu- 
lation and intuition. It is, however, the 
main feature of the theory of Parallelism that 
while it is able to present the equilibrium 
striven after by the two sides by means of 
general ideas, it is not able to carry such 
ideas into effect. For as soon as the theory 
of Parallelism presents any of its conclusions 
we find that either the external or the internal 
aspect is uppermost; and the conclusion 
expresses itself either in Naturalism or in 
Idealism; mind either becomes a_pheno- 
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menon which merely accompanies us—a 
mere reflex of Nature—or Nature becomes 
a mere description and semblance of mental 
and spiritual life. 

The failure of both attempts—of Relation 
and Parallelism—necessarily leads to a 
further quest for a solution of the problem. 
If the two sides do not relate themselves 
intimately together, and, if separated, they 
do not again come together there is only one 
possibility of solution open, viz. the denial 
of all Existence outside Thought and the 
laying of all Reality within Thought and its 
movement. If Thought has to deal with zs 
own evidence and not at all with anything 
alien to itself, if Knowledge becomes a self- 
comprehension of Thought, then no opposi- 
tion can prevent the realisation of a complete 
illumination of the problem—then the work 
of Thought seems certain of a complete 
conquest. ‘Thought is certainly here to be 
raised above the mere individual and estab- 
lished with its own motive power; it must, in 
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order to fulfil its task, be raised to Absolute 
Thought. In all this, there is in fact a 
genuine effort to reach summits and turning- 
points of life. 

‘This path was not trodden for the first 
time by modern thought: antiquity and espe- 
cially Plotinus and the Mystics of the Middle 
Ages who followed his lead trod the same 
path. But there lies a considerable disparity 
between the ancient and the modern modes 
of conceiving the matter. The old mode of 
thinking placed Being [the Constant] in the 
foreground, while the new mode gives most 
prominence to Becoming. Thus the turn 
of the old mode towards an Absolute Thought 
signified the taking up of all the multiplicity 
into an unchangeable unity, and interpreting 
the latter by means of the former. As 
everything draws its life from such a unity, 
which is its root, everything strives to return, 
of necessity, to this unity in order to find in 
it its self-subsistence and eternal rest. It is 
in this way alone that the Universe gains 
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an all-pervading unity and a pure inward- 
ness; it is here alone that an inner world 
originates. Here the unity precedes the 
multiplicity, the inner precedes the outer, and 
the Constant precedes the mobile. As here 
the whole of Reality thus flows into the life 
of Infinity, so all definite and limited con- 
ceptions disappear, and are unable to present 
as their interpretation anything more than 
a metaphor of the deepest truth. Complete, 
adequate knowledge, on this view, is given 
by mystic intuition alone—an intuition which 
must be clearly distinguished from the 
esthetic intuition of classical times; for 
while mystic intuition extinguishes all par- 
ticular elements, zsthetic intuition seeks the 
unity in and along the multiplicity alone. 
It is especially from this point of view that 
the thought of an all-present unity and of 
a self-subsisting eternity (presentia stans) 
gained such enchanting power over many 
minds, and gave life its penetrating inward- 
ness as well as the way into the Great and the 
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Cosmic. But what is here offered as Know- 
ledge is more of a Feeling difficult to grasp— 
is more of a calm absorption of the soul 
in Infinity than of an intellectual penetration 
into Reality. Such an experience certainly 
discovers original depths, but it does not 
point out a path to pass back from itself 
to the work of life. So that it remains true 
that life as a whole has been furthered more 
on particular sides by Religion and Art than 
by Philosophy. 

' But the modern turn of the main thought 
we have under consideration penetrates still 
more deeply into the meaning of Knowledge. 
It understands Thought not as an intuition 
by the self of an Eternal Being but as a 
great Becoming—as a quest for one’s own 
self and as a self-realisation. Thus, accord- 
ing to this view, the cosmic process is nothing 
other than a self-realisation of Thought. 
Here emanation gives way to evolution, 
and intuition to the construction of ideas. 
Hegel especially brought this leading funda- 
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mental Thought to a remarkable expression. 
In Hegel’s teaching the process of Thought 
is driven further and further by means of 
selfi-engendered antitheses; through thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis the Thought-pro- 
cess evolves an ever richer content; it 
ascends from general outlines to concrete 
forms : the Process draws all that lies near to 
it to itself. Thus the whole of Existence 
is in flux; still all the multiplicity is 
brought into mutual relation and interpene- 
tration, and everywhere a content of Thought 
is discovered as the real kernel and energy 
of the things of existence. Thought thus steps 
out of the “realm of shades ’’; it gains the 
most definite connection with the historico- 
social life of mankind, while the historico- 
social life is itself seen in great connections 
and is universally illumined. The view 
presented here by Hegel is not directed 
backwards towards origins but forward to- 
wards the goal of an entire self-realisation ; it 


is the view of a calm philosophical reflection 
; 
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embracing all movement—embracing all the 
reciprocal conflict and opposition which 
were placed by him in his picture of the 
universe. We are aware how mightily that 
stream of life which has had its source in 
this Hegelian movement has affected the 
minds of men, and how much this stream has 
affected spiritual work as well as modern 
civilisation and culture; but we are also 
aware how soon a reaction took place and 
how many contradictions raised up their 
heads. 

The conception of an absolute Thought- 
process contains before all else an inner 
contradiction. Thought can be no Process, 
and the Process can be no Thought. Thought 
is essentially a stepping forth out of Time, 
and an apprehension of things under the 
‘Form of Eternity.”” The Process, on the 
other hand, moves hurriedly forward further 
and further and knows neither rest nor 
terminus. Hegel, in his own person and for 
his own day, understood how to connect 


| 
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those two different aspects; but a contra- 
diction existed in the facts themselves, and 
he was obliged to find justification for his 
theory of Becoming in the special character- 
istics of great personalities, and thus he had 
to divide mankind into opposite camps. 
Where Thought stands in the foreground, the 
Process is overlooked; but this is certainly a 
mistake unless the Process has reached its 
final terminus. Thus the Movement falls 
within the Past alone; the Present appears as 
ready-made, and the Future will contain 
nothing to do. Where the Process stands in 
the foreground, it moves further and further 
into the region of the indefinite and the 
uncertain; the Ages lose their inner bond of 
connection, and Philosophy becomes a mere 
expression of the existing situation—a his- 
torico-social view of Reality. Thus all ab- 
solute truth must give way to a relativism; 
we cannot any longer speak of a deliverance 
from, and a mastery of, the world; in other 
words, there is no Knowledge possible. The 
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struggles and doubts which issue from such 
a view are bound to shake to its very founda- 
tion the position of Thought and its claims 


to rule the world. For though, within the .- 


human domain, a web of Thought arises and 
a circle of existence superior to the remainder 
of the psychic life develops, still all this 
remains a thought of man; and that even 
all this is the source of Reality—that all 
this carries the universe within itself—is 
extremely difficult to substantiate. Human 
thought is on this theory raised to Absolute 
Thought, and its mode of movement is 
transformed into a cosmic phenomenon in 
far too rash and direct a manner. For 
close at hand exists the doubt whether the 
Whole which is thus declared as the kernel of 
Reality is anything more than an accom- 
panying phenomenon of Reality. 

Further, the nature of the world presented 
in this view also strengthens such doubts. 


As Thought draws into itself all Reality, it — 


transforms Reality into a domain of relations 
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and forms—into a world of outlines and 
shadows—into a gloomy picture. When 
Hegel presents us with something more than 
_this and when his world of ideas with all its 
distinctive clearness works upon us, this 
effect does not arise from his theory but from 
his personal mode of presenting things—a 
mode which has an open mind for all 
greatness, and which understands how to 
view the multiplicity together as a richly- 
coloured picture. Apart from the quicken- 
ing energy of great personalities, everything 
in his theory discloses a shadowy character 
and a distressing emptiness of content. And 
it is this fact which explains the occurrence 
of a rash turn towards Empiricism and 
Positivism and with the obscuring of man 
and his soul behind the problem of the 
physical universe, and, finally, with the re- 
nunciation of all knowledge regarding the 
things of the spirit and regarding greatness. 
Thus the historical consideration of things 
justified the doubt whether Thought be able 
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by the mere exercise of its own force to 
attain to Knowledge; and in this way 
doubt presents the dilemma that in the 
recognition of a world ewisting externally 
Thought is unable to find the path to such 
a world; and, that Thought, in the attempt 
to create all Being out of itself, exaggerates 
itself and loses itself in a world of shadows. 
Consequently the path of Philosophical Specu- 
lation ends in disappointment. 


(a) THE TRANSITION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
LIFE 


Speculative Philosophy and Science tend 
to belittle each other. Science looks upon 
Speculative Philosophy as a fanciful reverie; 
Speculative Philosophy looks upon the under- 


taking to interpret the universe by the 


methods of Science as a presumption and 
an invasion into a province alien to Science 
(wetdBaaic cic GAO yevoc). Still in spite of this 
divergence between the two they are related 
to each other, and work towards similar 
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ends. Both summon the intellect to assume 
| regnancy over the whole of life, and to 
compress all Reality within the bounds of 
Thought. Thought traces out a place for 
both—a place into which everything has to 
fit and to adapt itself; it points out to action 
its direction, and it understands action as 
a conclusion—as the application of general 
propositions to particular cases. But the 
modern world has protested more and more 
emphatically against such a mode of treat- 
ment. The incessant expansion of Life 
towards the inclusion alike of what is great 
and what is small shows Life as being far 
too rich and coloured—far too mobile and 
variable—to be reduced into the forms and 
formulas of Thought. The stream of Life 
breaks through the dam which was meant 
to enclose it, and flows out of its limited 
enclosure into the open and the boundless. 
At the same time, there springs up a strong 
antipathy towards all attempted adjust- 
ments of Life to Thought: stronger and 
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stronger grows the aspiration after more 
immediacy, more intuition, and more origin- 
ality. In Thought, we seem to be presented 
with mere signs and pictures and not with 
the “things themselves.” In all the work 
of Thought, with its incessant reflection 
and discussion, Life seems to evaporate 
and to disappear into the shadowy. The 
realisation of all this is bound to create a 
passionate desire after a more complete 
Reality. Further, the work of Thought 
has shown so much confusion and _ has, 
within its own domain, split up in so many 
directions—it is so full of inquiries and 
doubts, of contradictions and negations— 
that it appears absolutely impossible to 
construct Life upon so unstable a foundation. 

The Life of the Present is therefore power- 
fully affected by a desire to break the auto- 
eratic rule of the intellect, and to cast off 
the yoke of intellectualism. But what we 
discover here, as a demand of the Present, 
casts its light also upon the Past, and enables 
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us clearly to see that at all times the work 
of Thought reached its results not in any 
isolation from, but in a definite connection 
with, every situation of life and with the 
problems of the whole of life. In nowise could 
Greek Philosophy have brought so near 
together Thought and Being, or could have 
placed them in so fruitful a relation, had it not 
been that this Philosophy was encompassed 
by an esthetic form of life—a form which 
united into one cosmos the inner and the 
outer worlds, and which brought forth by 
means of such a union the most fruitful 
creativeness. Only in an age when men, 
tired of mere civilisation and culture, became 
impressed with the necessity of something 
beyond mere rest and peace, and only when 
they felt that their greatest gain consisted 
in a flight to a supersensuous order of things 
could such a world of ideas as that of Plotinus 
originate and gain the influence it actually 
attained. And, in modern times, it is on 
account of the desire to free Body and © 
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Mind, Nature and Spirit, from an intoler- 
able entanglement and to differentiate them 
in a fundamental manner without allowing 
either to fall outside one total world, that 
the doctrine of Parallelism has reached such 
a stage of development and has exercised 
such a power. And are the systems born 
of keen speculative German Philosophy 
understandable without the background of 
a highly-strung cultivated age and of a 
human capacity directed towards what is 
highest? Indeed, different as such epochs 
may be, and far removed from one another as 
may be their achievements, all their differ- 
ences recede into the background as soon as 
we compare the whole of our Western civilisa- 
tion and culture with the Indian civilisation 
and culture. For then it becomes apparent 
that in the Western World a more positive 
love of life discovers all the more strongly 
the oppositions of the world and struggles 
with them, and, on account of this, stands 
upon solid ideas and a uniform development ; 


_ 
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whilst, in the East, a renunciative mode of life 
paints the impressions of the world in weak 
colours, and seeks the whole in the particular, 
and thus gladly expresses its results and con- 
victions by means of symbols and metaphors. 
Thus the mode of Life radically determines 
the mode of Thought and Knowledge. 
Indeed, with regard to this, History shows 
that even where Intellectualism reached its 
highest point—where Thought attempted to 
carry Life along simply by its own energy 
—Thought advanced far beyond its merely 
intellectual achievement, so that it became a 
movement of the whole of life even to the 
realisation of a new level—a level of self- 
activity. When Plato bases all genuine 
virtue upon an insight of knowledge, because 
it is such an insight alone that makes virtue 
one’s own act ; when Clement and Origen show 
that Christian truth is brought into the 
inwardness of the soul by means of know- 
ledge alone; when Leibniz, in a similar 
manner, considers it necessary that all 
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genuine love to God should be based upon 
knowledge; when Spinoza and Hegel are 
persuaded that a new nature for man springs 
out of Thought—to them all Thought is 
incomparably more than a mere mental act; 
it means in fact to them all an act of the 
whole nature of man and a turn of the whole 
life. 

If thus a specific Life exists as a directive 
power behind Thought, the struggle for 
Thought is in the last resort a struggle for 
Life. Thinkers are divided from one another 
not so much because they interpret a common 
fact in merely different lights, but because 
they see things from different standpoints of 
life—each seeing something different in the 
things under observation—each fact disclos- 
ing something special to each thinker. But 
though this connection of Thought and Life 
is now so indisputable, the connection was not 
thoroughly worked out at an earlier period, 
and hence the struggle of the spirit of man 
was not decisively presented. So far from 
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seizing the key of the situation one did not 
come out of a situation of skirmishing 
between advance guards. But when we find 
to-day an aspiration after, as well as a clearer 
insight into, the moving energies of life 
should we not break away decisively from 
Intellectualism, and base Thought upon Life 
rather than Life upon Thought? Certainly 
the problem of Knowledge gains a more 
advantageous position when the question is 
directed towards Life and not towards Ex- 
istence. For Existence stands over against 
us as something fixed and inscrutable: only 
in its effects does Existence come into contact 
with us—in effects which continue unin- 
telligible however much of their nature they 
communicate to us. But Thought is quite 
capable of being translated into Life; and, 
because it is created out of Life, it can, at the 
same time, work for the elevation of Life. 
Thus Knowledge advances not by means of 
anything alien to itself but by means of déself ; 
and it moulds itself into a knowledge of itself 
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as well as into a knowledge of the self. That 
Thought be above all else transformed into 
self-knowledge is an imperative demand. 
For it is an inner contradiction to will to 


know what is alien to us—to will to fathom . 


what is alien to ourselves. If we really know 
only what is our own, the power of appropria- 
tion must precede all Knowledge or at least 
must be united with Knowledge. It is only 
the turn towards Life that offers a pathway in 
this respect. 

Thus various things operate to sustain 
the desire to base Knowledge upon Life. 
This desire moves in mighty waves through 
the efforts of the present day. 


- -— 





CHAPTER IV 


Tur MopERN CONCEPTIONS OF LIFE 


A MOVEMENT such as this in the direction 
of Life could hardly have been called with 
such earnestness into being in our day had 
there not awakened also a new Life—a 
Life that has branched out in all directions. 
But it is not said that the Life that has 
filled and satisfied a particular epoch is the 
whole, the final, and the deepest possible 
within the human domain, or that this Life 
of a particular epoch is able to bring forth 
Knowledge in the fullsense of the term. For, 
as will be shown later in this volume, Know- 
ledge has permanent conditions. Whether 
the mode of Life which prevails at the present 
day, and which might mould Knowledge 


in a new way, is in reality able to do this 
| 63 
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is a question which must first of all be 
investigated. A demonstration of this is all 
the more necessary because currents of an 
epoch tend to become self-satisfying and 
readily accept the approval of the masses 
as the actual proof of their worth. 

The present-day view of Life, however, 
is especially under the influence of the 
turn towards sensuous existence as this 
existence surrounds us in Nature and in 
human society; and the empirical mode of 
thought which issues is held competent to 
mould Knowledge from these two sources. 
Whatever in our day proves favourable to 
such a point of view as this (and we have 
already noticed that much seems favourable) 
will enter into the new moulding of Know- 
ledge, and will recommend itself to our 
age. This method will especially seek to 
draw into its current the movements against 
Intellectualism, the desire after immediacy, 
intuition, and reality. The age will thus 
find its fulfilment in what appear as the 
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claims of this point of view. But the 
empirical current divides into two main 
tributaries according as to whether human 
existence or Nature stands in the fore- 
ground. Thus there are apparent to-day two 
new modes of the Theory of Knowledge— 
a Pragmatic and a Biologic mode. It is 
necessary to investigate more fully the 
nature of both conceptions; for it is only 
the analysis of both of these modern con- 
ceptions which can prove the right of 
our particular undertaking, and which can 
clearly set forth the characteristics of this 
right. 
(a) PRAGMATISM 

Pragmatism has had a continuous history 
from of old down to the English-speaking 
world of the present, and has exercised 
great influence; but the formulation which 
its fundamental idea has recently received 
in the United States of America has given 
it a more precise form as well as a new 


significance. Its direction upon experience 
F 
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and the conduct of life has, in Amerca, 
brought about a specific conception of Truth 
which has placed the whole work of Know- 
ledge in a new light. To this view, it 
seems entirely misleading and fatuous to 
attempt to discover the nature of things 
through an effort after the nature of Know- 
ledge, or by means of a union with the 
“things themselves’’; and it is also hope- 
less to attempt to reach a world existing 
independently of ourselves. For there is no 
sure path to such a world, and there is no 
possibility of verifying any of the experiments 
made in this direction.. In fact, through 
such attempts we lose ourselves in vain 
reflections, which have not the slightest 
possible value for our actual needs. The 
wide divisions and the incessant disputes 
of the sects also furnish a further cor- 
roboration to the uselessness of this kind 
of effort. What we know and what is 
of significance for us are our own life 
and its needs ; it is only in so far as things 
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work upon life that. we know them and 
have interest in them; and as these effects 
of things upon us are either of a helpful 
or of an obstructive kind a standard and 
also a conception of Truth are to be 
found in such effects. What is now true 
is that which works for the elevation of 
life—that which serves the development 
and success of life—that which is useful 
in the widest sense of the term—whilst 
what is false is that which injures and 
coerces life. 

The method which develops out of such 
a standpoint possesses many advantages. 
It removes us from inaccessible causes and 
sets us upon tangible effects; the work of 
Thought is here brought near to the whole 
of life as well as to immediate percep- 
tion and intuition; nowhere then is such 
work vain but it bears valuable fruit in 
every situation of life. And, at the same 
time, there result an intense concentration 
and condensation of the work of ‘Thought, 
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whilst all the problems which cannot affect 
anything in life must be excluded as things 
irrelevant and insoluble, as, for instance, 
the ontological questions of the old Meta- 
physic; whilst, however, all that remains 
by virtue of its relations to a governing 
centre—to life—is brought nearer and _ its 
elements are woven more closely together. 
In addition to these advantages, there is also 
the merit of the mobility which the work of 
Thought thus gains, and which answers 
in the best possible manner to the modern 
desire for more freedom of movement. As 
Life is in incessant movement the useful 
and the harmful change along with it; 
therefore Knowledge also must possess a 
definite relation to the times and must 
shape ever anew a readjustment of the 
demands of the times. In all this, Thought 
seems to operate not on account of its 
own necessity, but is used as a tool of 
Life—as a path upon which Life seeks its 
summit; thus Thought has no autonomous 
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and absolute character, but only an instru- 
mental one. 

How far the work of Thought has been 
transformed by means of such a conception 
can be more clearly shown by means of 
particular examples than by elaborate dis- 
cussions. Though Materialism and Idealism 
have in the past struggled against each other, 
still both have sought to trace back reality 
to a value contested for by each. In this 
attempt, therefore, each came to the region 
of Metaphysics—an unknown land to the mass 
of mankind. The result of the contentions 
was an endless debate, not in the least 
useful, and leading to no conclusive result. 
The facts become interpreted quite other- 
Wise when it is asked (following here the 
guidance of the leading spirit of the whole 
movement—the excellent William James) 
whether an explanation of the higher pheno- 
mena by means of the lower and the reduc- 
tion of the higher to the lower, or whether 
an explanation by means of a recognition 
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of the independence and leading position of 
the higher phenomena be the more profitable. 
Thus the question is wholly transferred 
into the domain of our own history and 
experience; and here the answer certainly 
seems to favour Idealism as a doctrine which 
possesses more rousing energy and pre- 
sents higher Ends than Materialism. ‘‘ But 
spiritualistic [idealistic] faith in all its forms 
deals with a world of promise, while material- 
ism’s sun sets in a sea of disappointment ”’ 
(James’s Pragmatism, p. 108). The case is 
similar in connection with the problem of 
Religion. If the truth of Religion depended 
upon speculative insight we should need to 
possess the mental capacity sufficient to 
penetrate into its deepest ‘‘ grounds,” and 
consequently a certitude could never be 


attained; and, besides, if such “ grounds” — 


were attainable they would still have too 
little to reveal to us. But if we test Religion 
by what it is able to accomplish for human 
life, when it works upon life, a path seems 
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to be found which certainly leads to a definite 
goal and one in which we can all participate. 
“On pragmatic principles, if the hypothesis of 
God works satisfactorily in the widest sense 
of the word, it is true” (Pragmatism, 
p. 299). 

By means of such a turn towards the 
effects of things Pragmatism does no more 
than take up once again an old mode of 
experience and raise it to the level of a 
Principle: this is the Principle that nothing 
gives man an easier entrance into general 
Thought than what is felt as a personal effect. 
For instance, the peace of mind and the 
fulness of hope which Religion brings to 
the souls of men have undoubtedly meant 
far more than all the efforts of theologians 
and philosophers to found religion upon a 
scientific basis. Pragmatism further recom- 
mends itself to the modern mind on account 
of the prevalent denial of the validity of 
Intellectualism and especially of Speculative 
Metaphysics, and also on account of the 
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rich fulness of intuitive experience which 
leads the modern mind to the work of 
Knowledge. But what contributes most of 
all to the popularity of Pragmatism is the 
surpassing position which human society 
has reached in modern times with regard 
to its view of Izfe—a fact which means 
that the welfare of life has become more 
and more the all-governing aim of effort. 
As the unity of mankind cannot now, as 
was the case in former times, create its tasks 
and its values from an order of existence 
above and beyond itself, every synthesis 
which binds men together must therefore 
all the more concentrate all anxiety, work, 
and hope upon its own immediate existence. 
Herewith it appears at first a great gain to 
throw off the yoke of dependency upon alien 
powers, to place man simply upon himself, 
and thus to gain a better soil for fruitful 
work and creativeness. Thus the definite 
co-operation of men seems able to place 
high value on effects which had become sacri- 
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ficed to Religion and Metaphysics. In fact, 
the whole mental and moral movement of 
modern times has taken the path from God 
to reason and from reason to humanity, 
and is believed to have reached a final 
conclusion in a “religion of humanity.” 
Ludwig Feuerbach was only giving an in- 
dividual expression to a widespread tend- 
ency when he said—‘‘ God was my first 
thought, reason my second, and man my 
third.” 

Thus were Ideals transformed solely into 
the meaning of human society : Ethics now 
discovered its main task in working for the 
human environment, and it became moulded 
into Social Ethics; Religion became a worship 
of humanity (‘le grand étre,” to use Comte’s 
expression); instead of a belief in an invisible 
Kingdom of God there appeared the belief 
in the incessant progress of humanity. Does 
not the work of Thought stand in the closest 
accord with such notions when its main 
subject-matter and motive no longer deal 
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with attempts to fathom the depth of the 
Godhead, but with illuminating and further- 
ing the situation of man? The human 
province on this view can no longer receive 
its light from the universe, but its darkness 
is now illumined only in so far as it relates 
itself to the situation of man. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
Pragmatic movement should attract wide 
circles, especially when we remember that 
the weight of remarkable personalities lies 
behind its teaching. But there is no ques- 
tion that over against the strong impression 
which Pragmatism has made a _ reaction 
has again set in—a reaction which raises 
more and more objections to it. These 
objections penetrate from particular points 
to the very heart of the assertions of Pragmat- 
ism, and it is precisely in what Pragmatism 
regards as its own stronghold that its dis- 
advantages and drawbacks become manifest. 

In the first place, it is not easy to 
determine and to assess the nature of effects 
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upon man—it is not easy to state what is 
useful or what is injurious. Judgments 
on this question may vary considerably 
because different sides give attention 
to different complexes of thought, and 
the particular standpoints of the observers 
put emphasis on very different things. 
The opponent of Religion is far from 
admitting that Religion furthers human 
welfare: he will far rather place in the 
foreground the superstition, the inner dis- 
position of men, the spirit of persecution— 
it is on these things that the emphasis will 
‘be laid by him. He argues as follows: 
The whole of human existence shows good 
and evil effects in an entangled confusion, 
and who is going to decide, without any 
doubt concerning the matter, whether good 
or evil has the upper hand? The materialist 
again will by no means acknowledge that 
Idealism works advantageously upon the 
human spirit. He will at once raise the 
objection that a favourable judgment with 
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regard to Idealism assumes at the outset 
the standpoint of Idealism, and that con- 
sequently the facts appear quite other- 
wise than what they really are. Thus the 
strife concerning the effects inevitably leads 
back to a similar question concerning prin- 
ciples—a question which it is sought to avoid. - 

Further, the mobility of the Pragmatic 
doctrine is in no manner a pure gain. 
The advocate of mobility accustoms himself 
to see in it only freedom, richness, and 
progress; he overlooks the dispersal, the 
frittering away, and the disappearance of 
so many things of value. If human wants 
and needs are made the measurements of 
truth, we get truths as numerous as are 
times, states of morals, and, indeed, in- 
dividuals. For one thing finds its welfare 
in this and the other in that, so that we obtain 
a situation of sharp contrasts. Thus times of 
spiritual exhaustion and of timid disposi- 
tion call for a system of religious ideas quite 
different from what is desired in times of 
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joyous creativeness and of victorious energy. 
In the former the idea of the antitheses, 
and in the latter the idea of harmony, 
would predominate; in the former Trans- 
cendence and Dualism become just as self- 
evident as Immanence and Monism in the 
latter. The contrast between waning an- 
tiquity and the beginnings of modern times 
shows all this quite clearly. And _ this 
contrast ramifies further and further into 
all the multiplicity, until finally every point 
and every moment come to have each its 
own particular needs and also to possess 
each its own specific truth. In such an 
unfathomable ocean of particular truths is 
not the conception of Truth itself drowned ? 
This destruction of the conception of Truth 
would not only mean the destruction of what 
objectively surveys the whole of the movement ; 
it would also mean a perceptible difference in 
what exists within. For no one is so con- 
fined to his own particular circle that he 
ean afford to dispense with the observations 
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and points of view of others, or to abandon 
the attempt to adjust his own life to what 
is external. And when one now discovers 
such points of deviations—deviations not only 
here and there but everywhere and universally 
—one is inevitably shaken in one’s own con- 
victions. Indeed, the further one sees into 
this fact and, indeed, the more impartially 
one can place himself in the position of 
another, the more inevitably does he arrive 
at scepticism. 

But a deeper note still is sounded in the 
question whether, in connection with the 
things of the spirit, the effects allow of 
being considered by themselves in tsolation, © 
or whether they remain connected with their 
causes. ‘The effects of things in the evternal 
world can be measured by themselves: the 
effects of electricity, for instance, do not 
depend upon the mode in which they are 
interpreted by us. But what obtains within 
the soul, and is mediated by means of 
Thought, cannot be removed from its basis, 
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because it receives its scientific character from 
the character of its basis alone. This basis is not 
something that is supplemented by Thought, 
but belongs to the nature of things. For 
this reason Religion so powerfully affects 
the human soul in that it brings to man 
a Power superior to himself, in that it 
promises to unite him from within with 
this Power, and, indeed, to transplant 
him into the kingdom of this Power. 
It is because Religion is no mere theory 
of Divine things, but the inauguration of a 
new life, that it cannot possibly doubt the 
real presence of a Divine Being within the 
human soul. If nothing beyond a mere 
intellectual proof of the presence and reality 
of the Divine be present in the soul, Religion 
becomes no more than a mere phantom and 
fancy: the claim that Religion works in man 
and the effects it produces depend upon 
the experience that something beyond him is 
grasped as a fact and is attended to and 
preserved. Thus in spiritual things the 
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effects do contain assertions concerning the 
cause. It may be that up to a certain 
level the mere idea produces the same result 
as the reality, but it is able to do this only 
so long as it is held as the entire truth; 
when any uncertainty arises concerning 
the completeness of the idea, the effect 
disappears. The illusion of a dream works 
upon us only so long as we are asleep. 
The idea of Thought waking out of the 
slumber of ordinary daily life is as old as 
Plato. 

Behind this reflection of things from the 
side of their effects, there arises a conception 
of Thought and Knowledge which produces 
a positive contradiction. This standpoint 
for viewing things looks upon Life, with its 
situations and movements, as something 
close to our hands—ready-made—as some- 
thing which Thought has only to interpret. 
But such a relation of Thought to Life 
holds good only in so far as an ezaternal 
world exists by our side; and such a relation 
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is invalid with regard to the inner world. 
For in the inner life Thought co-operates 
from the very first in the development of 
life, and blends in the re-moulding of life 
—it is really an essential part of life and 
not a mere means to it. And when 
philosophic effort raises Thought in a freer 
manner from the structure of Life, and 
seeks to bring it into independent effect, 
) Thought is not by this means entirely 
severed from the process of Life, but 1s 
further developed; and, indeed, in this 
manner a transformation takes place within 
Thought itself—a transformation which 
means that man is freed from his natural 
state and from the particularity of a life 
moving from point to point, and is trans- 
planted into a life connected with the 
universe and into a Reality which is more 
than the individual content of his own life. 
Man, in all this, labours to shift the centre 
of gravity of his life from the petty, narrow, 
and empty self into the creativeness of a 
G 
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more universal life—from what is merely 
“given ’’? into self-activity, and from a 
derivative and dependent life to a life freer 
and more original. When this happens, 
new avennes open out, new movements 
are called forth, and mightily within the 
human soul arises the hope for freedom, 
for expansion, and for a life of larger content. 
This has constituted the aspiration and hope 
of all the great thinkers: to all of them 
Knowledge so far from being merely a genial 
helpmate of Life, was an ascent to a new 
kind of life—a deliverance out of an in- 
tolerable narrowness and emptiness. It is 
true that doubt attaches itself to such 
an effort, and raises the question whether 
man does not undertake the impossible 
in the pursuit; but, in spite of this, 
doubt does not destroy the inner elevation 
which les beyond the initial situation 
—beyond the situation of the “ merely 
human.” Though a complete answer to 
the question may not be reached, still the 
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question has altered the aspect of the facts— 
a new view has been reached and it cannot 
possibly again disappear—so that a return 
to the initial naive situation or the finding 
of a satisfaction in it is utterly precluded. 
Such a satisfaction is herewith finally de- 
stroyed; so that, if we are unable to proceed 
further on the new path, there now opens up 
before us only a gulf of dark despair in which 
all striving is abandoned. 

On account of such a situation of things, 
the undertaking of Pragmatism—the under- 
taking to hold fast to the knowledge con- 
cerning human well-being and to return 
constantly to such a knowledge—cannot but 
be viewed as a situation which the most 
important historical movements of the world 
have left behind. We have outgrown the 
standard of a welfare merely human, and 
all the values of such a welfare cannot 
blind us to their narrowness and empti- 
ness. Nothing is so characteristic of man 
as that he possesses a nature that must 
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strive to get beyond itself; such a character- 
istic and effort may be often ignored, but 
they can never be entirely suppressed. 
That Pragmatism, by means of its activity, 
has made such a deep impression and has 
won so many excellent personalities is 
accounted for by the fact that it has, 
from the very outset, idealised its view of 
human life, and has included within itself 
qualities which could not possibly arise 
within the merely human circle, and which 
also need for their development the ener- 
getic work of Thought. Especially does the 
modern conception of Society work upon 
Pragmatism often in a misleading manner, 
whilst, in its mere extension of the human 
circle, a refinement and a transformation 
of the “goods” of Society take place in 
such a way as to involve the belief that a 


growth in quantity means without further 


ado an advance in quality. . 


Society certainly issues in a unification 


of things, but the experience of History 
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| shows clearly enough that such a unification 
is not confined to what is good, but extends 
| also to what is evil; and the situation 
| as a whole is marked rather by confusion 
| than by orderly arrangement. If the social 
| effort results in something essentially new 
and higher, this can only proceed from 
the energy of a Spiritual Life: the issues 
set forth the conditions of Spiritual Life 
which reveal themselves in them. Then it 
is not so much the natural man—either as 
a type or as an individual—whom we 
| have to esteem and honour but the new 
stage of life which appears within him and 


6G 


| which makes him a “new creature.” The 
| glorification of the natural man roots itself 
/ in the last resort in that cult of generalities 

|} which began in antiquity but which was 
| brought to a full development only at the 
| period of the Enlightenment (Au/fklarung), 

) and from which most of our great thinkers 
| have been unable to free themselves. If 


) we break with this cult the Impossibility 
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of confining all Knowledge within the bounds 
of the ordinary experience of mankind becomes 
fully evident. 

If, therefore, we are obliged to deny that 
Knowledge is to be gained on the path of 
Pragmatism—Knowledge as it not only pre- 
sents itself to the mind, but as it corresponds 
to the longings and aspirations of mankind 
—still we can receive an incentive from 
Pragmatism and recognise in it something 
of value. This we are able to do especially 
in two respects—in the human point of 
departure of Pragmatism and in its demand 
for a Knowledge which tells upon life. Little 
as we may make mankind the goal of 
our Knowledge, still mankind with its 
experiences remains the only possible point 
of departure for the work of Knowledge. 
To have emphasised this truth is a service 
rendered by Pragmatism. But a twofold 


negation comes in in connection with this — 


matter. On the one hand, we find the 
negation of the possibility of starting from 


a  . . 
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the external world—a world which only 
means anything to us in its effects upon us, 
and which can never become our own life; 
and, on the other hand, a denial of a point 
of departure from ontological conceptions 
such as unity and multiplicity, rest and 
change—conceptions which can never lead 
to a reality rich in content, and which can 
never lead beyond themselves to a point 
of sure decision. Man himself undoubtedly 
presents us with the deepest meaning of 
the universe—man not in his individual exist- 
ence but in his final convictions and in his 
development of universal experiences. If at 
all, itis in this way that an inner relation to 
the universe such as is sought after by Know- 
ledge is attained. But we have to bear in 
mind that such a Cosmic life is something 
more than the mere acceptance of what is on 
the surface or a mere description of things; 
such a Cosmic life has to raise man and 
set in motion something that is within him 
which is superior to his own particularity. 
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The hope of success in this direction lies 
in the fact that man can aspire after 
independence and can construct a Reality 
rich in content. It is out of such a hope 
alone that he can make the attempt to 
discover a light in a universe otherwise 
dark. Our Yea leads beyond Pragmatism; 
in the Nay we are at one with it. | 

Further, we sympathise with its condemna- 
tion of a work of Knowledge which severs 
itself from the whole of life, which constructs 
a special web of its own, which has no 
progressive results without having serious 
defects along with them. It is not necessarily 
meant that he who desires a furtherance 
of Life by means of Thought has passed 
over to Utilitarianism. For such an ad- 
vance of Life by means of Thought is to 
be understood in two ways. On the one 
hand, such a furtherance deals with the 
situation—with the subjective state and the 
welfare of man and of human relations; 
and, on the other, the existence and content 


| 
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of life itself have to. be taken into account. 
In the former, human existence is viewed 
as a “‘ given ’’ possession—a possession whose 
petty “‘dead level” has to be shared in 
by all that is drawn into its service and 
that is employed as a means for its success. 
In the latter, man is considered as a being 
who has needs and is capable of elevation, 
so that everything that enters into relation 
with him, in this respect, is drawn into an 
ascending movement and is further developed 
by means of itself. In the former, man is a 
datum; in the latter, he becomes a problem. 
In the former, he is engaged in the decoration 
of an old world; in the latter, he is struggling 
for a new one. 

The view which develops out of the former 
mode of thought renders clear no more 
than the relations which objects and _ pro- 
cesses have to man’s given possessions. 
What these signify beyond their relations 
and what they are in themselves—all this 
remains, on the level of relations, in total 
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darkness as well as in entire indifference. 
But if the question is turned towards some- 
thing that is new that can happen in man— 
towards the question whether and how far he 
is able to experience a further development 
and transformation within his own life—then 
there arises the affirmative fact of something 
that exists beyond the customary mode of 
ideas and the mere inclination of man—of 
something that comes to the foreground of 
life, something which gains an independence 
of its own in contrast to the remainder of life, 
and which extends the circle of man’s 
reality, and, indeed, leads him to a genuine 
reality. Thus there arise here, out of 
man’s life itself, both a problem of Truth 
and a movement towards Truth. 

Within all the domain of the life of the 
spirit as Knowledge may apprehend it, 
such a difference as we have mentioned as 
well as an advance beyond Utilitarianism 
become evident. For instance, Religion ap- 
pears quite different and has quite a different 
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value for Thought according as to whether 
it is conceived as a means of furthering the 
subjective opinions of the individual or of 
human society and of furthering man in his 
mere wishes and hopes, or according as to 
whether it develops further the situation of 
life, awakens new tasks and energies, calls 
forth new movements, shifts the standpoint 
of life, culminates by means of them all ina 
transmutation of the process of life so that 
all prior aims and standards, and, indeed, 
all man’s prior existence, become insufficient 
and even intolerable. By means of the 
first conception referred to, we do not, in 
an inward manner, reach beyond ourselves; 
and doubt remains as to whether the whole 
domain of Religion is anything more than 
a fabric of human wishes and ideas, and 
as to whether man constructs within himself 
anything beyond a mere semblance which 
has no right to be termed Truth at all.. 
But when Religion calls forth movements 
Which withstand, in a direct manner, 
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the natural desires of man— movements 
which engender difficult entanglements, 
and cast him into a state of grave unrest, 
‘but which, in the midst of all agitation 
and negation, inaugurate new contents of 
life, new instinctive and intuitive energies, 
new aims and, indeed, a completion of life— 


then we are compelled to ask, could all this 


originate from that “ given ”’ existence by 
which man is primarily conditioned? Is 
there not rather to be recognised here a 
further inauguration of Reality, which carries 
its verification within itself? And are we 
not able, in so far as such a Reality becomes 
our own life and deed, to penetrate into it 
and to transform it into Knowledge ? 

In the antithesis, however, which is thus 
disclosed in all this, and which extends over 
the whole extent of life, we observe, on the 
one side, the cultivation of the merely 
natural life, and, on the other, the inner 
elevation of man above irreconcilable opposi- 
tion, Thus we observe morality and right, 
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on the one hand, as mere means for the 
development of an easy and _ pleasurable 
collective life; and, on the other, as the 
dawning of a new world of freedom and 
spontaneity. Thus, we find Art on the 
one side, as a means of gratification—as a 
pleasant stimulus to the senses; and, on the 
other side, we are conscious of an inner 
conquest over the contrasts of our lhfe—of 
the creation of a more sublime harmony. 
We find Science on the one hand a means 
to the mastering of the environment; on the 
other hand, we experience an elevation of 
life beyond the embroilment of its daily 
routine and beyond an effortless renunciation 
into the mere level of external things. There- 
fore. the Useful and the Good constitute two 
entirely different stages—indeed, two entirely 
different worlds. Little advantage as may 
accrue to the problem of Knowledge from the 
promotion of the first mode of life, the second 
‘mode has an advantage all the greater. Know- 
ledge itself verifies its own value and rights ; 
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it not only merely prepares the inner eleva- 
tion of man but it also remains permanently 
present within the development of such an 
elevation; it is not merely a point of depar- 
ture, but also constitutes an essential part 
of the new life; it does not stand by the 
side of, but within, the life. It is therefore 
able to reveal the work of Thought which 
operates upon Life. A Reality which has its 
source within the process of Life does not 
countenance our being shut up within what — 
is alien and unknowable. Therefore points 
of connection, prospects, and tasks arise as 
material for Thought to work upon. 

We are at one with many of the Prag- 
matists with regard to the necessity of 
making the assertion of the actual elevation 
of life the touchstone of Truth, and, indeed, 
we are at one with the main atmosphere 
of Pragmatism. But we must bring the 
accusation against it that it does not suffi- 
ciently distinguish between the natural 
desires and the elevation of life, between the 
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decoration of a given world and the struggle 
for a new one, between what is useful and 
what is good. Where, however, the New 
does not attain spontaneity it cannot possibly 
connect itself together; it cannot unfold its 
own nature, and its motive power cannot 
develop; it cannot secure a standpoint to 
view and illumine Reality or possess Know- 
ledge in the sense in which we here employ 
the term. This being so, we remain immersed 
in a turbid mixture while our situation is in 
dire need of clarification and differentiation. 
The continuance of Pragmatism in such a 
confused situation is ultimately due to its 
false idealisation of the merely ordinary level 
of human life : it concedes to such an ordinary 
level, especially by means of an ethico- 
religious conviction, a deeper background 
and a richer spiritual content than such 
an ordinary level of life is capable of 
bringing forth through its own virtue. 
Man needs and sees more than he really 
possesses; but this More is not, however, 
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acknowledged in its superiority and inde- 
pendence, but is looked upon and used as 
if it were entirely the evidence of an existence 
merely human—as if his merely natural exist- 
ence had brought forth what in fact has been 
brought forth by a Spiritual Life operating 
within man’s natural state. 

The fact is therefore to be admitted 
that if human life is to constitute the start- 
ing-point of Knowledge, more must happen 
within it than the preservation and desires 
of man in his merely natural state. If there 
were no more than this present, the aims 
of life could never lead to an essential 
content of life, but even in every success 
man would enter into an ever greater inward 
emptiness. Therefore true Knowledge calls 
upon man not merely to reorganise what 1s 
given to him as a natural human inheritance 
but to transform such an inheritance from its 
very foundation. The words of Kant are 
applicable in this respect: “ Everything— 
even the most sublime thing—dimuinishes 
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under the hands of* man when he turns the 
idea into a mere utility.” 


(6) THe BioLtocicaL VIEW 


Pragmatism roots itself in the life of the 
individual and of society as these are inter- 
preted in our own modern times. The 
Biological view connects itself with Nature, 
and develops out of Nature a specific theory 
of Knowledge. As against Pragmatism, with 
which it has many affinities, the Biological 
view has the merit of greater expansion—of 
a wider adaptation of man in his connection 
with the physical universe. Nature, how- 
ever, appears to the Biological view as a 
domain of universal movement and incessant 
“becoming.” What is attempted here, 
from the very outset, is to interpret Nature 
in this manner. This point of view consti- 
tutes the difference even of the new Physics 
from the old; indeed, the new Physics 
founded by Galileo and Descartes main- 


tained that change cannot be conceived any 
H 
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longer as matter set going by spirit, but that 
what is termed spirit is imbedded in matter : 
it was maintained further that the “ ground ” 
of change appears as a natural “ ground ” 
which requires no other kind of interpreta- 
tion. Everywhere the idea of change has 
been gradually applied to all natural pheno- 
mena, and, indeed, to the whole of Nature 
itself. This could not come about until the 
rigidity of the old mechanistic system had 
been overcome nor before the phenomenon of 
Life, found in Nature, had acquired greater 
importance and, indeed, had been brought 
to the foreground. The modern theory of 
Evolution has brought this tendency to a 
culmination. At the present time, the 
whole of Nature appears as a stream of 
Becoming, and, indeed, as a Becoming which 
does not from the outset follow any definite 
course, but which obtains its present form 
only through the situations which constitute 
the actual course of the process and which 
consequently are discovered by experience. 
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Change is conceived as entering more 
deeply into the particular elements than 
was previously supposed to be the case. 
Becoming and passing away, youth and old 
age, are now discovered as exhibited in things 
which were formerly viewed as static and 
immutable. Thus the belief in any stability 
has been surrendered: all things from the 
greatest to the least are conceived as being 
in flux. 

Corresponding to such a view of Nature 
as an incessant Change and Becoming is the 
view of the whole of modern times. Hardly 
any mode of thought distinguishes so 
clearly our own day from earlier epochs 
as the conviction that our circle of life 
is not something ready-made and enclosed, 
but that it continually extends and trans- 
forms itself. Such a conviction not only 
sharpened the insight for discovering Change 
and Becoming everywhere, but became also 
an incentive for the extrusion of all ideas 
of Permanence —it became the incentive 
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for the awakening of all that slumbers 
within us, and for the taking hold of and 
extending new possibilities at all times. 
It became now impossible to retain the 
old conception of the meaning of Life and 
the Universe; it became impossible to bring 
life to a situation of Rest; it became impos- 
sible to resolve it into a calm contemplation 
of itself. But the task became now to strive 
further towards the endless, to conceive 
physical things not as something limited but 
as something capable of indefinite heighten- 
ing. As early as the fifteenth century we find 
in Nicolaus Cusanus this sentiment: ‘“‘ To 
be able to know more and more without 
end is the image of eternal wisdom. The man 
who knows may ever know more, and the man 
who loves may ever love more: the whole 
world cannot suffice such a man because 
it cannot satisfy his desire for knowledge.”’ 
In the progress of such a transformation 
all aims governing the Change as from 
the outside disappeared; all now resolves 
AL OF MEDIA fy, , 
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itself into the heightening of the Change itself 
—the emphasis is now laid on the ever more 
complex growth of physical energies towards 
a self-sufficing aim. All consequences and 
results had value here only in so far as 
they led to new tasks beyond themselves. 
Biological Science also adjusts Knowledge 
to this incessant stream of Becoming. Where 
all is discovered as being in flux and trans- 
formation there is no longer possible an 
immutable truth—a truth which enables man 
to view things sub specie cternitatis, but 
Knowledge has to follow the course of the 
stream of Life, and has to present before 
itself the phases of this stream, and has 
to apply itself in the best way it can 
to what is happening at the moment. 
Hence Knowledge has not so much to ea- 
plain as to ascertain and describe ; it does 
not now originate from a complete tdea 
but only shows the connections of simul- 
taneous and successive events. It cannot 
now attempt to construct a specilic and 
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independent mode of life and confer upon 
such a mode a value for itself; for it cannot 
possibly be more than a means for the 
vindication and heightening of the process 
of Life. It can, it is true, become useful to 
man because it points out in each case 
certain situations, and helps to link such 
situations to human activities, and is 
able to work for the acceleration of the 
process of Life. If, thus, not only all 
Metaphysics but also all the conclusions of 
the world of ideas are sacrificed, an entire 
compensation for this loss is supposed 
to be gained in a fuller openness in con- 
nection with particular impressions and 
stimulations as well as in the realisation of 
untold plenty of the things which change. 
It is then assumed that when the work of 
Thought thus gives up its “‘ imaginary super- 
iority and independence,” it will flow all 
the more intimately with the work of life, 
and will extend over the whole breadth of 
life. It requires no exposition on our part 
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to show how conducive in modern times is 
this mode of thinking to the breaking up 
of the traditional systems of Thought and 
of the familiar boast of intuitive experience : 
this condition is induced by the fact that ever 
anew unexpected paths appear, and vistas 
unseen before are opened to view. The 
whole result of modern technics, with the 
triumphal march of its discoveries, points 
in this direction. How often here does 
the unexpected lead to important results, 
and how often is physical reality alone proved 
simply by its actual occurrence! 

Thus we have here under consideration a 
particular development of Life and Thought 
whose rights cannot be disputed. The ques- 
tion is whether such rights are all-inclusive 
and all-controlling, and whether the effort 
of mankind after Knowledge can be satisfied 
to end in the solution offered. The answer 
to this question depends especially upon 
as to whether the conception of life which 
Biology offers is able to include within itself 
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the whole of human life. Should human 
life overstep the boundary marked by the 
Biological conceptions, what is offered here 
as Knowledge cannot possibly satisfy. 
Now, Biology creates its conception of 
Life from the world around us: Life is thus 
nothing other than a development of energy 
and the movement of elements united to- 
gether ; it is the self-maintenance of particular 
points in the web of relations which, as such, 
expresses reality. Life constitutes also here, 
in. each particular situation, no more than 
a succession of particular processes which 
form a concatenation, but out of which no 
inward whole, which is able to bring about 
a union and survey of these processes, can 
be established. Behind these processes there 
thus remains only an inscrutable life-energy 
which appears in no manner as having 
purpose or value, but which works merely 
as a blind fact. It is thus impossible to 
give any meaning and aim to the movement 
of Life. Reality therefore is here reduced 
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entirely to particular threads, and _ conse- 
quently it is held that only human imagina- 
tion can combine the mechanism into a whole 
and conceive it as a whole ; and, further, it 
is held that when Nature is personified and 
efforts and effects are ascribed to it, we are 
dealing with what may be allowable as an 
artistic view but which is not a philosophical 
interpretation of things. 

Now, it is incontestable that such a Life— 
with its mysterious impulses, its boundless 
and incessant mobility, its dissolution of 
all relations into a succession of elements— 
reaches far into the domain of human nature, 
indeed, far deeper than the illusive appear- 
ance of civilisation and culture is apt to 
indicate. But such a Life in no manner 
includes the whole domain and capabilities 
of man—it is not man’s inevitable destiny. 
With regard to man, the facts disclose a 
More—they disclose that it is possible for 
man to reflect upon such a natural process 
of Life, to compare it with his own mental 
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conclusions, to examine his relations to it, 
and to test its value by means of a Standard 
that is within himself. In connection with 
all this, the experience of universal history 
testifies with undoubted clearness that such 
tests are by no means invariably favour- 
able to man; indeed, they show that man’s 
life, with its self-assertion and achievements, 
brought forth at any price, is insufficient 
and, indeed, intolerable; and further that 
the binding of his life to this natural course 
of things appears as a great degradation and 
an ignoble shackle from which he should 
strive with his whole energy to free him- 
self. Closer consideration discloses the fact 
that a similar opposition appears not only 
in the individual situations but that it also 
penetrates the whole of history, and that 
the mental and spiritual movement cannot 
attain to an independence and well-marked 
characteristics without engaging in a struggle. 
It is not only this or that element in 
civilisation and culture, but the whole of 
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these, that seek an elevation beyond such 
a natural process of Life—that seek a new 
life over against it all. 

Thus the fundamental idea involved in the 
Indian conception of Spiritual Life is the 
deliverance of man from the darkness and 
delirium of desire—an idea which wins man’s 
soul and frees him from ‘“‘ the thirst—the 
contemptible thirst—which has such power 
over the world.’”’ And Greece, at the 
summit of its development, blended the 
pursuit after a merely surface-life with an 
effort for a life full of content—a life resting 
in its own activity, a creative life in contrast 
to a life of a mere contemplation of the 
Beautiful. And when we come to Chris- 
tianity, it is evident how it made all things 
subservient to the anxiety for the redemption 
of the soul and to the struggle for life eternal. 
And in regard to the powerful impulse 
of modern life, life is not, at the point of 
its highest development, the mere rise of 
energy but a personal experience of this 
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rise within the whole of life; life here means 
the increasing greatness and strength of the 
nature and a personal experience of the 
validity of this in the midst of all its activi- 
ties. It is this which moves and carries 
onward and upward the minds and hearts 
of men. 


Again an impartial reflection upon and ~ 


a critical valuation of the Biological mode 
of thought which arises from such experi- 
ences as we have already noticed cannot 
evade the fact that the effect upon the 
minds of its adherents, in so far as it is good 
at all, depends upon an unstipulated ideal- 
isation of the movement of the natural 
process of Life. It often seems as if. Life 
in general were conceived as in sure 
progress—as in an unbroken ascent. This 
admission—of Life’s ever further Becoming 
—may then offer a certain compensation 


for the seeming failure of other aspects and — 


ends of Life. This admission may inspire 
man with an intense desire to further the 
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development of the Universe. But how does 
it stand in connection with the validity of 
such a progress? It is true that it holds valid 
in connection with particular periods, and 
is able to find a specially favourable soil 
within certain domains; but it is not on 
account of this valid for the whole of 
existence. If the world, in the last resort, 
is nothing more than “ mere Nature,” every 
ascent is followed by a descent, every flow 
by an ebb, every growth by a decay, every 
life by a death; for this is the iron law of 
Nature, which governs from the solar system 
to the minutest elements. Observation of all 
this may not cause any pain to the mind that 
clings to the mere moment and exhausts itself 
in each moment; but to him who, as a man, 
reflects concerning things as a whole there 
cannot but arise burning questions concern- 
ing the results of the whole: the alternate 
billows and shallows which result in nothing 
substantial and the transformations of the 
whole of reality into a blind play of forces 
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—all this weighs heavily upon the soul, so 
that man must either deny the possibility 
of anything higher or take his stand upon 
a life superior to that of the natural world. 
Only such as do not think out their thoughts 
to their ultimate issues are satisfied with a 
mid-path between these two alternatives. 
That this More of Life is, however, no 
mere fancy 1s shown in the world’s actual 
development as presented in history. Such a 
movement would have been impossible if 
man had been wholly immersed in the blind 
pleasures of life. In fact, man is driven by 
such pressure beyond that “mere life ”’ 
which has no concern for the future to a 
desire for a personal experience—to an effort 
after some kind of content for life, and 
to some kind of a new being by means of 
the development of an inward energy. In the 
degree in which this aspiration succeeds in the 
same degree also arises an effort after an inner 
ulumination—after a Knowledge in a higher 
sense than is verified in a Biological sense. 
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Such a Biological Knowledge has definite con- 
ditions, and sets forth imperative demands, 
but it does not require much effort to show 
that such demands can never be fulfilled 
unless the process of life itself comes half-way 
to meet them and unless it prepares the 
way for them. 

Knowledge is possible only if a stable 
fulcrum is able to persist in the midst of the 
flux of things, and if such a fulcrum is able to 
furnish durable truths out of the changes and 
transformations. Biology, however, is bound 
to come into conflict with such a view on 
account of the fact that it makes Thought 
entirely dependent upon the stream of 
Becoming. Biology has good reasons for 
seeing Mobility and Change present every- 
where in human existence; but whilst seeing 
this it overlooks another fact—it overlooks 
the fact that in so far as a life of the mind 
and spirit of man arises, such a life is some- 
thing to be contrasted with ordinary Mobility 
and Change; such a life is something which 
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initiates and furthers one kind of movement 
over against another kind. It is this fact 
which constitutes a specific history of man 
as distinct from his merely natural history. 
Though certainly the life of the spirit of 
man needs Time for its unfolding, it does 
not exhaust itself in the passing moment, 
nor, indeed, in the current of Time itself, 
but it is able to reach towards something that 
is independent of all Time and that has 
permanent validity for all times. The 
fact that man is able to preserve times and 
events in his memory, and is able to transform 
these events into a continuous series—the 
fact that he is able, within his own thought, 
to reawaken what has passed away in an 
external sense—is a proof that he is not a 
slave but a master of Time. Consequently 
the Past remains for man not merely as a 
fact of bare reflection but as something 
connected with his life. This being so, he 
believes himself to have discovered something 
in past times—especially on the summits of 
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such times—which possesses an enduring 
right and a durable energy—something which 
ever draws him back to itself, because on 
such summits of the Past special conditions 
existed which gave an intense fervour and a 
fund of energy which are absent in ordinary 
life, and because with the help drawn from 
such summits new and specific creativeness 
is able to kindle itself ever afresh. Thus 
there can arise something within Time which, 
by means of its content, separates itself from 
Time—something which does not lose its 
youth in the course of the centuries, and of 
which we may say in the words of Goethe— 

Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke 

Sind herrlich wie am ersten Tag. 


‘The Deeds of high and noble nature 
Still wear the glory of their birth.” 


Thus out of the labours of History there 
arises an eternal content which forms an arch 
above the embroilments and worries of daily 
life. The aspiration after such an eternal 


content is the strongest motive within the 
I 
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movements of universal history, for without 
such a content all genuine connection is lost. 
The discovery of such a content offers to the 
work of Knowledge a great goal which is 
not wholly unrealisable; but such a goal 
cannot be possessed by Thought until 
Thought raises itself above Time and Change, 
and thinks of all things sub specie ewternitatis. 

Further, the movement of Life passes be- 
yond the standpoint of Biology. As certainly 
as that all genuine Knowledge is self-know- 
ledge—a rediscovery of the self in things— 
quite as certainly is it that all genuine Know- 
ledge is a wholeness or totality of Life which 
embraces and holds together the manifold, 
and which postulates scope within which it 
may construct a relation of whole to parts. 
Such a scope for Life and such an effort 
from a whole to a whole are not offered by 
Biology, for Biology reduces Life into purely 
isolated factors—factors which may well be 
united and interwoven with one another, 
but which do not bind themselves together 
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into an inner totality or whole. Consequently 
the level of mere connection and association 
of ideas is not passed; and he who frames his 
Thought upon no higher level imports into 
the effects what he has actually and avowedly 
discarded in principle. 

Now, all development—and especially all 
modern development—has brought forth 
connections of life which enable us to think 
from the standpoint of a unity or whole. 
For hardly anything is so characteristic of 
the modern world as the severance of 
independent complexes of Life and Thought 
from man and his aims, as well as the 
development of these complexes in accord- 
ance with their own methods, contents, 
and propelling power. It is thus in con- 
nection with Science, the Theory of the 
State, as well as in other provinces of life. A 
significant change is taking place with regard 
to the Form of every System, whilst the 
Idea of a System, with its demand for a 
thorough order, gradation, and organisation, 
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has gained a power hitherto unknown, and 
has led the main thought deeper than ever 
into a unity and breadth of the material 
which is handled. The new Form, however, 
would remain an external schema did it not 
serve for the moulding of the specific char- 
acters of the various provinces of life. Such 
a moulding has in fact resulted : the various 
provinces of life place their multiplicity 
under an all-embracing unitary idea; the 
various provinces stamp themselves more 
distinctly and produce greater effects upon 
the whole of life and also upon our view of 
the universe. 

How much such a method is able to 
develop the significance of its value is clearly 
evident within the domain of industry. So 
long as this domain was present to man’s 
conviction only in certain particular aspects 
of experience industry remained in the 
service of other provinces of life—especially 
in the service of ethics and religion—and 
consequently it failed to come to a develop- 
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ment of its specific mode and demands. Itis 
only by means of its connection within a unity 
or whole, as has come to pass in modern 
times, that such a development has taken 
place; and, at the present day, we witness 
what mighty power has originated from 
such an achievement, so that instead of 
speaking of certain social questions in general 
we speak to-day of the social question and 
perceive a common problem in all the 
multiplicity of events. 

This advance in importance of the particular 
provinces of life and of their emancipation 
from the immediate ordinary form of life 
is a striking phenomenon of modern times; 
and life has become incomparably richer 
and more mobile because of it. Knowledge 
however, finds a new task on account of 
a change of this sort, because it has it in its 
power by virtue of the energy of Thought to 
place itself within such a unity or whole and 
to develop the contents and demands implicit 
in Thought itself, Hence there arises here 
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a Thought out of the facts themselves—a 
Thought which gains superiority over all 
opinions and inclinations merely human and 
individual. Certainly new entanglements 
here arise. Indeed, the more clearly and ener- 
getically the particular individual provinces 
develop their characteristics the greater 
becomes the danger of these provinces get- 
ting separated from one another, the more 
urgently there is required a unity of 
life to work against such a dispersal and 
to clear the way for a better interpretation 
of things as well as for a transformation of 
the results of the particular provinces into 
what will prove a gain to them all. Such 
a unity is sought by modern man in the 
idea of the development of civilisation and 
culture—in a whole or totality of self- 
activity and spontaneity. On account of 
the fact that this effort desires a 
precise conception the task of discovering 
such a synthesis has become the task of 
tasks. But however much unrest and 
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uncertainty arise from the relation of the 
individual provinces to an embracing and 
governing unity and totality of life the 
problem, by means of the relation of one 
complex of life to another, is laid in a sphere 
above the natural impulses of life and of the 
mere increase of physical energy; and, also, 
what is striven after and achieved in this 
sphere is beyond the domain of Biology. 
Finally, Thought would never have become 
an explanation of the Object and would never 
have become Knowledge if the movement 
of life had remained simply on the side of 
the Subject and had been unable to draw 
the Object into itself. Thought could never 
find a path to the Object if Life itself were not 
able to bridge the cleft between Subject and 
Object. But this it is able in fact to do; it 
accomplishes such a feat by means of the 
further development of the eaternal and its 
transformation into an wnternal. The natural 
level of life and also the Biological concep- 
tions are susceptible to the effects of work 
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done upon the Object, but the Object still on 
such levels remains largely eaternal, and 
signifies for us only so much as serves our 
particular aims, whilst we are indifferent to 
the specific nature of the Object. Indeed, 
the work in connection with the life of man, 
for the most part, remains on this low 
level. But it does not remain there entirely. 
For upon the summit of mental and spiritual 
development the Object is drawn into the 
process of Life itself; the Object is included 
in the process of Life : Life here embraces both 
the potentiality of consciousness and the 
Object, and each receives a further develop- 
ment with and through the other. It is 
through this alone that life to its utmost cir- 
cumference is set in activity, and that activity 
is raised into an activity of the whole nature 
of man; the division between Consciousness 
and Object lies within a comprehensive area 
of life, and is thus bridged into a unity 
without the submergence of the multiplicity. 
It is thus, for example, in connection with 
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artistic creativeness : it transplants the Ob- 
ject within the region of the Soul; the Object 
is here quickened into life and is made a dis- 
tinctive part of a comprehensive life. It is 
thus also in the relation of man to man: here 
the possibility arises, by means of love, of 
binding us together, so that what seemed 
previously entirely external now becomes 
an integral portion of our own life. Not 
less, too, is an inner feeling for the rights 
of others attained—a feeling which includes 
both aspects, external and internal, and 
which constitutes a comprehensive life to 
which Nature does not offer the least analogy. 

Out of all the provinces, by means of 
these experiences, there arises a superstruc- 
ture of life—an imner world—which signifies 
incomparably more within the soul than a 
mere reflection of external events; there 
culminates here, within the whole of our 
life, a new synthesis, while our work in the 
world—i.e. the circle of life encompassed 
by definite work—differentiates itself clearly 
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from all which lies outside and which merely 
touches us from without. Just as this—our 
work in the world—invests us with self- 
reliance and fixity of purpose in contrast 
to the confusing impulses of the merely 
ordinary life so also is it able to point out 
clear paths for our efforts. All our activity, 
though our own, is still at the same time 
something above us; it possesses aims and 
energies; by means of its contact with the 
environment it constructs specific experiences 
and thus forms the basis of a spiritual ea- 
perience—a spiritual experience which differ- 
entiates itself in the clearest possible manner 
from experiences ** merely individual.”? Any- 
thing great that has ever been achieved 
originated out of the energy and necessity 
of this inner activity. Without the belief 
in the power of this energy and activity, 
and without allowing ourselves to be carried 
along on its current, activity cannot over- 
come the indecisiveness of personal, emo- 
tional reflection, nor find security and joy. 
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But when thought yields to the necessity 
of the facts, there -results an unmistakable 
elevation and activity in contrast with the 
ordinary situation of life. But granting 
that all this happens, is not man even here 
on a level which is no more than a subjective 
one? Is not man here only raised to the 
level of his own full activity, and does not 
genuine life appear still as a high goal, 
and in no manner as an inert point of 
departure merely given and ready-made ? 
Genuine life is no ready-made thing, but 
a difficult problem—perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of all problems. What is usually termed 
Life cannot be considered by the spiritual 
nature of man as anything other than a 
semblance of life or a play with life. 

If so much more than the Biological 
conception acknowledges is imbedded in 
Life, the Knowledge which such a conception 
offers is insufficient; so that it is not difficult 
to show that, strictly speaking, the matter 
does not deal with any effort for a Knowledge 
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which ignores the question concerning the 
elevation of Life beyond the Biological 
situation. It is the service rendered by 
Biology to oppose conceptions which treat the 
system, to prove the 


world as a “ railed-in ”’ 


presence of effective movement everywhere, 
so that the mobile character of our world 
has succeeded in gaining due recognition— 
so that the world is understood as being 
plastic and fluid enough for adaptation tothe 
transformations that are taking place, and 
to allow of further development by means 
of such transformations. In all this, Life 
becomes something of importance to Know- 
ledge; so that Life does not run like an 
impetuous stream tearing everything it 
touches, but must allow of being directed 
within its proper banks; it must pass 
from the common, ‘‘ dead-level ”’ life into a 
personal life; it must develop a content 
within itseli—it must develop itself right 
through all the unfolding of its energy into 
self-subsistence. 'This, too, is a Movement; 
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but it is a Movement which does not remain 
by itself, but which turns towards permanent — 
‘‘ Ends ” beyond all the “‘ Becoming,” and 
holds fast to such ‘‘ Ends.’? Indeed, the 
very thinker who enunciated that “all is in 


99 


flux’’ still placed over against the flux a 
Divine reason—a ‘revealed secret’; for 
without an elevation above the flux there 


is no possibility of Knowledge for us. 


CHAPTER V 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


BioLtocy and Pragmatism, in spite of all 
their differences, are at one in the fact that 
both alike expect the Life which shall bring 
forth more immediacy and fulness to Know- 
ledge to come about by means of an ab- 
sorption in immediate existence, and also in 
the fact that both repudiate the possibility of 
an ascent beyond an existence that is nearest 
to our hands. Both are therefore of an 
empirical kind. But we have already seen 
that what is attained in an _ intellectual 
sense upon this path does not accomplish 
and cannot accomplish what we seek for 
or aspire after in Knowledge. 

Indeed, what is to be found, in the form 


of Knowledge, on the level of immediate 
126 
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existence, where everything resolves itself 
into isolated elements of Life, is in contra- 
diction with our main thesis. What operates 
beyond the empirical level is not the caprice 
of the metaphysician and his love of conun- 
drums, but is the situation of experience 
itself, which is essentially richer than 
empiricism presents it. For empiricism 
takes account of only one side of the facts— 
only of the object which the activity handles 
and by means of which it creates itself: 
the subject—the vehicle—of life is treated 
by empiricism as a kind of empty space 
into which something alien and external 
enters, and in which various phenomena 
meet and unite with one another; but 
the fact is forgotten that experience itself, 
with its syntheses and classification of pheno- 
mena, can never originate unless the vehicle 
—the subject—exercises activity—an activity 
which constitutes not merely a point oi 
departure but which persists and moulds 
the subject of treatment into a form very 
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different from what it was at the start. 
The problem of the Subject—of “the 
vehicle ’’—however, leads immediately into 
the problem of Life; and, when this happens, 
it becomes evident that our life is not a 
mere piece of a “given” existence, and 
does not exhaust itself in its relation to 
the environment, but that it is able to pass 
beyond the concatenation of external exist- 
ence, to gain an independence of its own, to 
develop a spontaneity, and to bring into exist- 
ence a world of deed. Such a turn of Life 
gives an entirely new view of Reality, and 
places Reality before us as a great quest. 
The main question now becomes: How 
external existence relates itself to this world 
of deed; the question is whether external 
existence corresponds to the demands of 
the world of deed or whether it remains in 
the rear of such a world or, indeed, whether 
it contradicts such a world. It is com- 
monly held in all religions as well as in 
creative Art and genuine Philosophy that 
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in connection with such questions as these 
great difficulties arise. Here the world 
which arises within the soul and the world 
which we discover around us and partly 
within us enter into a sharp conflict with 
each other. Religion, Art and Philosophy 
affirm not given existence but the “ Yea” 
upon which they all rest; they discover 
such a “‘ Yea ”’ only in the break with natural 
existence—only through a convulsion and a 
negation of the same. This denial becomes 
to Religion, Art, and Philosophy, in spite of 
all the distress occasioned by it, an essential 
factor of Spiritual Life; indeed, it appears 
as the “salt of life,’ without which life 
loses its savour and becomes soulless. It is 
first of all the negation which leads Life to 
a right movement, energy, and depth; for 
he who holds within his soul and turns 
into a conviction what the world-historical 
activity of mankind has reached in this 
direction and what it has experienced in 


the form of freedom, expansion, and develop- 
K 
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ment, will view the contraction of hfe upon 


2 


‘“ given’? existence as an imprisonment in 
a cage and will repudiate it as a hindrance; 
he will protest against its being set up as the 
self-evident and only possible solution of the 
problem of life. 

That the representatives of empiricism do 
not find such a situation unbearable is pos- 
sible only because they furtively supplement a 
higher world ; they reflect upon such a world 
in their own light, and aim to endow it with 
* of a lower value. It is thus that 
the social empiricist explains human society 
though he discovers a superior life of the 
spirit present within society; it is thus 
that he uses such a superior life of the spirit 
for his own particular ends, and, indeed, 


‘* goods 


that he makes this life serve as a means — 


and instrument for his own development. 
It is thus that the naturalist ascribes his 
life and its meaning and significance to the 
physical energies of Nature. This process of 
supplementing things in order to view them 


Se — 
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in a more complete manner is only too apt to 
be overlooked, and therefore possibilities and 
powers are ascribed to environing existence 
which, in fact, are only achieved through the 
inner presence of a quickening deed-world. 
As soon as this mistake is perceived only one 
alternative remains, viz. to acknowledge 
such a deed-world as the very basis, and to 
accept what is within it as the true standpoint 
of life. When this is done, the result is 
that we are carried beyond all 
nature’ and all that is “‘ merely human ”’ to 


‘* mere 


an autonomous inwardness—to a spiritual life. 
What “ given ”’ existence is, and how much 
there is to be gained from it, can only 
be made clear and decisive from such a 
standpoint. 


The matter as hitherto considered shows 
two main attempts to determine the relation 
of Thought and Life as well as an effort 
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to bring Knowledge into a safe path. On 
the one hand, Thought raises its head inde- 
pendently of Life; it turns Life into a mere 
tool of its own, and seeks (be it in the form 
of scientific research or of philosophic specula- 
tion) to engender Knowledge out of itself. 
On the other hand, Life appears as something 
independent of Thought—imposes its own 
nature on Thought and transforms it into a 
mere tool. But in neither of these two modes 
is a happy solution of the problem reached. 
Great as is the work of research within its 
own province, and great as its independent 
value may be within such a province, still 
such research, aS we conceive it in this book, 
cannot mean anything more than a mere 
preparatory stage of Knowledge. Whatever 
directivity or purpose, in the form of intel- 
lectual achievement, is ascribed in this man- 
ner to the life which lies nearest to our hands, 
there is not ascribed to it an znner connection, 
so that whatever can in reality be ascribed 
to it at all far rather confirms man in 
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his initial narrowness than frees him from 
it. And, when we turn to the method of 
philosophic speculation for the solution of 
the problem of the universe, we have already 
seen that this method, in its turn, presents 
no secure relation to the whole of reality, 
but that, in spite of all its independent 
procedure, the conclusions it reaches are no 
more than a web of forms and semblances. 

If neither Thought alone nor Life alone 
leads to the goal aimed at, there necessarily 
arises the question whether the two can be 
made to co-operate, and whether the goals 
presented can be combined in a free and 
friendly union. In fact, neither Thought 
without Life nor Life without Thought is 
complete: the separation makes Thought 
merely formal, and brings Life into danger 
of diminishing, or even entirely losing its 
spiritual character. Thus the establishment 
of an inner union between the two in the 
interest of each separate side is an urgent 
necessity for spiritual preservation. 
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That this is a problem not for the mere 
philosopher but for the whole of mankind 
is evidenced by the fact that fundamental 
types of life arise and proceed right through 
the history of the world. Thus antiquity 
shows this fact in the distinction of Greek 
and Roman, and modern times up to the 
present day presents, for example, German 
and English types. The German places the 
work of Thought first, and is inclined to 
understand practical life only as an applica- 
tion of general principles; he will have 
everything that appears to him valuable 
proved and mediated, and thus runs the 
risk of obviating the immediate impressions 
of things. The advantage of this mode lies 
in the setting up of wniversal ideas and in 
the width of its mental horizon. Also, 
in the setting up of a systematic and 
methodical procedure of work the German 
attempts to lift himself above his sur- 
roundings and to quicken something uni- 
versal within his own soul. But the 
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advantage which such a method possesses in 
dealing with the problem of the universe 
and with the mental creativeness which 
issues out of such a problem can easily 
become a disadvantage in dealing with 
the problems of social hfe. ‘The German is 
inclined to remain too much in the region 
of brooding and reflection, and also to exag- 
gerate the value of mere learning within 
a special province. Thus Knowledge can 
easily come to mean something apart from 
action—something hovering over the waters, 
and unable to find a resting-place for the 
soles of its feet. And, further, in this 
kind of intellectualism there lies an exagger- 
ated opinionativeness — an opinionativeness 
which believes itself to be something special— 
something which can ignore the common 
ends of mankind, and which casily leads 
even to a petty struggle for rights, and to 
a quest after things of no real moment. 
All this, it is true, is only the dark shadow 
in a degenerated form of something that is 
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of real significance and value, but it is a 
dark and dangerous shadow. 

When we turn to the English type we 
discover an inverse danger. Here the 
strength lies in the development of the practi- 
cal life—in the open mind for the impressions 
of experience, and in the attempt to grasp 
any situation that presents itself and to 
value it; and especially in the building up 
of a social life in which scientific potentialities 
soon pass into fruitful activity. On such a 
ground as this, individuals find themselves 
together in freedom and are able to sub- 
ordinate individual proclivities. Such a 
union produces far more effects in the 
visible world and far more security for 
governing the world than the German 
method. But this method, too, has its 
dangers in the fact that a society formed 
on these lines is liable to beget a uni- 
formity of development—a uniformity which 
injures the development of true individuality. 
Here, too, it is insufficiently recognised 
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that the problem of the universe lies not in 
something connected with life in a supple- 
mentary manner, but in something which 
actually belongs to life from the very 
outset, and which helps to form its mental 
and spiritual character. The true origin- 
ality of mental and spiritual life can suffer 
detriment through absorption in concern for 
social ills alone, and it comes very near 
to a relapse into utilitarianism if there is 
not a strong, and, indeed, a religious con- 
viction within the social order—a conviction 
which recognises a background of an eternal 
order of things valuable for its own sake, and 
which withstands many of the impressions of 
life and of society. But we have to bear in 
mind that behind this practical reason there 
ought to arise an ideal of a distinctive char- 
acter. Thus each of the two types—the 
German and the English—stands for an 
extremely valuable type of human life; but 
it is clear that each has need of being supple- 
mented in an important way; and it is also 
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clear that humanity as a whole must emerge 
beyond the opposition of these two types 
of life. 

In so far as we have dealt with the 
problem of Knowledge, we have sought for 
an inner elevation of man through the work- 
ing out of an inner relation to the world; and 
we now see that neither can mere Thought 
guarantee such an effect nor can a new 
world arise within the soul by merely 
occupying ourselves with the external world 
as it presents itself to us from moment to 
moment. Thus there seems only one way 
out of the difficulty: viz. that a world 
should develop within the domain of man—a 
world which signifies a synthesis of life, which 
is at the same time man’s own possession 
and also something above him—a_ world 
which allows man to experience in a form of 
ammediacy the essential depth of things. We 
cannot renounce such a world: an external 
world is closed to us; for the creation of 
a new one power fails us. Thus if we are 
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not to surrender all hope, a world has to 
develop in our own sphere and from our own 
life. A new life of a cosmic character has 
to arise in us; otherwise there is no Know- 
ledge and no inner elevation. But how all 
this is to be understood and how it can be 
reached it remains now to be investigated. 
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CHAPTER Vi 
THe Marin THESIS 


Our critical investigation led us to advance 
the claim that in the human sphere an 
independent complex of life, yea, even a 
world, arises; such a world as only results 
from the movements of life itself and 
which remains present to life, is able to 
become a Standard for one’s own thought 
and a subject-matter for one’s own know- 
ledge. A relation so vital will not be 
attained without an essential conversion 
of the existing situation, but only in so 
far as it is new does such a relation 
succeed in becoming an anchorage in the 
various situations of human life. For so 


6 


far as human life exceeds ‘‘ mere Nature ”’ 


and produces effects of a mentai and spiritual 
143 
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kind, it always involves the tendency towards 
an independent Wholeness ; it strives for the 
development of a kingdom—indeed, of an 
entire world. It is thus in Science and Art, 
in Law and Morality—everywhere it is a 
wholeness which includes and governs the 
manifold; it is the presence of a synthesis 
which gives meaning and value to the 
particular achievements. 

But such a tendency towards a whole 
or totality is in the first instance a mere 
regulative idea for the individual man, and 
as long as he remains on this level he cannot 
possibly attain autonomy or rid himself 
of an admixture of intentions and opinions 
‘“merely human’’; he cannot work out the 
content of his own nature into clearness and 
power. A contradiction between the content 
as well as between the clawms of what he 
is striving after on the one hand, and the 
form of eaistence on the other hand—. e. 
the mode in which eastence becomes opera- 
tive in us—is not to be mistaken. This 
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contradiction is overcome—a contradiction 
whose persistence threatens to bring all men- 
tal and spiritual movement to nought—if 
the life breaks lose from such a binding and 
particularity, and seeks to connect itself to- 
gether into a whole independent and self-sub- 
sistent. But for this task the operation of 
Thought is indispensable. We recognise the 
peculiar potency of Thought in the fact that 
it has the power to separate itself from 
conditions “‘ merely human ”’ and to further 
develop itself; so that in opposition to 
such a condition it can bring about a real 
event within the soul; it is able to bring 
into a system what it thus experiences, and 
endeavours to transform it into a graduated 
and articulated whole. Thought is thus 
pre-eminently the world-organ of spiritual 
life—the power whereby spiritual life ascends 
to an independent reality. Thus, there is 
present in human nature something essential 
and substantial which is in process of continual 


realisation, so that here a significant turn of 
L 
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life follows over against the natural order of 
things; and it is on this fact that all hope 
for genuine Knowledge rests. 

A specific relation of Thought and Life 
arises within such a movement. Thought 
now discovers itself to be within Life and 
realises that it is encompassed by Life as 
part and member of it; but, at the same time, 
Thought is able to separate itself so far as 
to reveal an independent domain of its 
own—a domain capable of reacting upon the 
remaining life in a developing and elevating 
manner. Life asa whole appears accordingly 
not as a simple magnitude and as a ready- 
made datum but as something which has first 
of all to seek itself; and as something which 
cannot discover itself without a separation 
that comes about only through toilsome 
work—as something which climbs to its own 
summit only by overcoming the contra- 
dictions in which it is entangled on the 
natural level. An intuitive view is thus 
gained by means of such a cosmic work 
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as places the totality of effort in the 
service of such a task; and thus the absolute 
right and, indeed, the necessity of life are 
confirmed. 

The first condition of this progressive 
independence of life is this: that the life of 
the spirit, be it by the favour of special 
circumstances, or by means of deep feeling, 
or by a fervent aspiration, or by self-develop- 
ment or self-preservation, always rises above 
the usual warfare of elements within itself, 
and takes a specific orientation; it discovers 
a common goal, creates an all-pervading at- 
mosphere, so that it finally develops a specific 
mode of life. There can spring from this 
an incentive to, and fertilisation of, Thought, 
so that Thought is driven beyond “ mere 
form ’’—beyond the mere schemata of reality 
—to the creation of a reality filled with 
content; and, at the same time, Thought leads 
Life to an entire autonomy and to a superior- 
ity to all that is “ merely human.” This is 
the wnverted order of existence which obtains 
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in all spiritual life; such an inverted order 
becomes a progressive independence and 
freedom over against ‘“‘ mere man ’’—an 
independence and freedom which are wit- 
nessed in all branches of spiritual work 
and which bring these branches to flower 
and fruit. Such an inverted order will 
further work, over against the prior condition 
of man, as a rousing influence strengthening 
and elevating his nature; but it accom- 
plishes all this only because there stands 
bekind it a wholeness of life which seeks 
its own completion within this inverted 
order. Thought thereby becomes Know- 
ledge, since a reality which arises out of 
the activity of Thought cannot isolate itself 
from the domain of Knowledge but percolates 
into that domain. 

This movement takes place in three main 
stages—the stages of Criticism, of Creative- 
ness, and of Work. As Thought brings to 
effect its specific method in the process of 
life, and especially its claim to originality 
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and independence of life, so it will feel the 
prior situation as one of narrowness and 
halfness, and will make it its main task to 
free man from it. Thus all genuine Philo- 
sophy is concerned in showing in an urgent 
and clear manner the insufficiency of the 
existing situation, in rousing man out of 
his easy smugness and idle repose, and in 
revealing the pettiness, insecurity, and sem- 
blance of his supposed possessions; and, 
further, genuine Philosophy is concerned in 
pointing out the ways and means which will 
help to remove the danger in which man is 
placed. Herein Philosophy aims at even 
heightening the defects and ills of the special 
historical situation in order that the situa- 
tion may become a problem and a task 
to humanity. Consequently the situation 
increases in difficulty; through the special 
need of the times now felt Philosophy sees a 
task for all times. ‘Thus it cannot expect help 
from the transient achievements of the times, 
nor from merely momentary impressions; 
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but only by means of penetrating and per- 
manent transformations can the redemption 
and holiness of mankind be realised. Re- 
garded from this standpoint, Philosophy 
presents itself especially as a power of 
criticism and doubt and, indeed, of dissolu- 
tion and destruction; it takes from man 
the faith which hitherto satisfied him, so 
that it 1s no wonder that it often seems as 
a crushing burden and encounters much 
resistance, and is often regarded with dislike 
and rejected. 

The collision of Philosophy with the his- 
torical situation of mankind is especially 
severe in regard to the problem of Knowledge 
itself. It was the uncertainty arising from 
the idea of the existence of a firm basis, 
along with the difficulty of finding it, 
whieh filled the great thinkers with wrath 
and drove them to sharp oppositions and 
to the most valiant efforts for a solution 
of the problem. It was only through the 
fiery furnace of doubt and negation that a 
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path to truth was discovered. Thus Plato 
broke away from all the merely human 
foundations of things; thus Descartes began 
his work with the acceptance of radical 
doubt; and similarly Kant reduced all prior 
solutions of the problem into an intolerable 
dogmatism. To all the great thinkers Truth 
appeared unattainable on the path of the 
preservation and furtherance of what had 
already been attained ; it was only by means 
of a decisive breach with all this and by 
gaining an entirely new point of departure 
that Truth could be attained. 

Such an opposition of Philosophy as we 
have referred to is by no means limited to 
the intellectual province; it passes also into 
the other provinces of life. How question- 
able did what men had acclaimed as virtue 
appear to Plato and Kant; how impure did 
the motives which are wont to govern human 
actions appear to them; how energetically 
Philosophy passed, by means of the Beautiful, 
beyond a conception which allowed sensuous 
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pleasures and petty aims to enter into the 
idea and even to govern it; how low and 
merely shadowy did that which is custom- 
arily striven for as happiness appear, and 
what low motives were often present in 
religion itself! Certainly Philosophy includes 
more than this, but it includes this as well. 
Yet beyond what is included here there 
arises an effort to overcome the “ dead level ”’ 
life with all its painful ingredients; and it 
is the task of Philosophy to extend this 
effort over the whole of human existence 
and to lead us to struggle from a whole to a 
whole. 

Criticism can lead us further only when it 
is considered not as a terminus ad quem but 
as a terminus a quo; the Nay has to be 
driven further, and this can be brought about 
only through the energy of a Yea which, 
though concealed and unfinished, still stands 
behind the Nay and works upon it with living 
force. It is in this manner alone that the 
vague Nay transforms itself into something 


yg 
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definite—into a question; it is thus alone 
that the quest is removed from the region of 
vacillating feeling and assumes a definite 
orientation. From the mere reflective criti- 
cism of discursive thought much feeling 
arises, but never is anything great brought 
to birth in such a manner. 

But again, it is necessary for the nu- 
cleus, which is contained in every genuine 
criticism, to develop, and this development 
can take place only by means of a great turn 
—only by means of a transposition into a 
domain of creativeness. A severance of the 
movement which accomplishes all this from 
the ‘‘merely human” situation towards 
spirituality has to take place—a severance 
which means an elevation beyond needs and 
ends “ merely human ”’ as well as a focusing 
of everything upon an entire sel/-subsistence 
which can develop its own potencies and 
follow its own laws. It is in this manner 
alone that the life of the spirit becomes 
superior to the “ merely human ” and brings 
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man into a new relation with Reality. This 
new kingdom does not lie close to our hands— 
it is not something we can enter into without 
effort; but it has first to be built by 
us, and in order that this may happen our 
work and sacrifice are needed. In the great 
turn towards this new kingdom and in the 
preservation of what is actually gained here 
there lies a personal deed—a deed which not 
only forms a bridge to the new kingdom but 
which also persists, carries all along, and 
tells upon all activity. This new kingdom 
may be designated a world of deed. But 
throughout it is no work of “‘ mere man ”— 
it is not something which he imagines and 
spins out of himself. What happens here 
within man is at the same time above him 
and raises him through sacrifice beyond 
himself. In fact, what happens is the 
unfolding of an independent phenomenon—it 
is the revelation of a new world whose realisa- 
tion makes us quite other than we were 
before, and which forms the centre of gravity 
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of our inmost nature. Through all this, 
our entire view of reality is changed ; external 
existence and the world of deed get differenti- 
ated without falling entirely apart. The world 
of deed cannot develop without demanding 
an autonomy, apart from external existence, 
for its own original and creative life; it will 
set the world of external existence in its true 
light; it will seek points of contact with such 
a world; it will draw together the separate 
threads of existence and combine them; it 
will elevate and unify all the relativity of 
things; it will not only clarify all existence, 
but will also envisage existence as a whole 
and grant it a meaning as a whole. Thus, 
within man’s own domain, two worlds appear ; 
and, on account of this fact, man gains an 
incomparable expansion and greatness. For 
the first time, definite questions originate 
concerning the real meaning of existence; 
and again for the first time, an experience 
not of ‘““mere man” but of spiritual life is 
gained—an experience which affects the 
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whole of life and existence. Thus a powerful 
movement into reality originates; and as 
such a movement presupposes an entire 
change and a new standard of life there 
appears a Metaphysic within life itself. Such 
a Metaphysic of Life is not exposed to the 
opposition which is raised against the preva- 
lent view of Metaphysics; because this Meta- 
physic of Life is not mere Thought, which 
constructs a merely conceptual view of the 
universe, but is a new life—a great actuality 
—which arises within our own domain, and 
which culminates in the removal of man 
from what he possesses by nature to a life 
which is original, and from an atmosphere 
“merely human” to a superhuman world. 
Thus the Metaphysic of Life is not something 
that is merely added to a finished and en- 
closed world—not something that is as use- 
less as it is impossible: but the world nearest 
to our hands appears from this standpoint 
of the life of the spirit as throughout in- 
sufficient, as wanting in self-subsistence and 
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also in a genuine life. It is therefore an 
aspiration after a true and genuine life as 
well as after a Reality originating out of such 
a life which renders necessary a transforma- 
tion and, at the same time, a Metaphysic. 
Without such a turn, as well as a constantly 
progressive autonomy of spirituality, all 
movement towards spirituality is stopped 
short, and all human effort sinks into 
incompleteness and insecurity. 

The New cannot possibly seek the proof 
of its truth by means of an agreement with 
an existence merely given, but it becomes 
necessary to elevate and to set in a new light 
all that presents itself to us. Every proof 
here lies in the fact that the New is able, in 
connection with all that happens within the 
life of the spirit, to bind together individual 
factors otherwise isolated, and to free these 
from all alienation, and, finally, to lead the 
whole of life to full originality. But certain 
as it is that the main work is here done from 
within, still the creativeness does not reach 
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its entire development by means of mere 
ideas, but has to come into contact with the 
surrounding world; and it is only through 
this contact as well as through the over- 
coming of the world that creativeness reaches 
its summits. Therefore we perceive work 
and danger in our task; but it is a task upon 
whose fulfilment the self-maintenance of 
man and also the possibility of Knowledge 
rest. 

That we are here concerned with inner 
necessities and not with subjective con- 
structions is clearly shown by the universal 
work of Philosophy. Philosophy shows that 
every great and fruitful achievement includes 
a severance of the self from its prior situation 
and the creation of an actual autonomy of 
creative power. It 1s presented thus, for 
example, by Plato. It is true that he was 
surrounded by artistic features of life, pre-. 
sented by his people and his age, but it was 
reserved for him to free all such features 
from the narrowness and confusion of situa- 
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tions ‘‘ merely human,” and to reach an 
independent Kingdom of Forms and of a 
self-subsisting World of Ideas—both of which 
became the bearers of an original life. This 
actual autonomy of the Form was a purifica- 
tion—an elimination of all that was vulgar 
and immoral—through which the nature of 
man effects a greater working out of its 
characteristics. This actual autonomy of 
the Form was now able to discover within 
its own domain a principle for co-ordinating 
the manifold; and out of division and re- 
union, out of harmony and gradation, there 
emerged a plastic work of Art which be- 
came a fundamental constituent of Reality. 
The whole of existence experienced here a 
thorough winnowing: on the one hand, the 
World of Forms could once more discover 
itself in existing things; it could draw to 
. itself all that was related to it until it 
illumined all to their very foundation; but, 
on the other hand, there remained a contra- 
diction and, indeed, a deep darkness which 
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resisted all illumination. But in spite of 
this twofold aspect of things, the original 
chaos, with its apathetic unconcern, was now 
dispelled; creativeness and analysis had 
brought forth a new view of man and the 
universe; out of the whole into all the mani- 
fold there were now projected a task and a 
quest; and thus everything was brought 
into movement and was compelled to reveal 
its own nature. Now it became necessary to 
prove each individual object in accordance 
with its position and work in the whole ; 
grades and successions of things now blended 
into a great life-tissue. 

The turn to religion brought forth another 
kind of view at the time of waning antiquity. 
Here, again, ordinary life showed a mixture 
of higher and lower. In waning antiquity 
we find, on the lower side, a longing of the 
‘“natural man ”’ for freedom from pain and 
need and for a transportation into greater 
pleasure and happiness, all of which was 
expected to be brought about in a super- 
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natural manner without man’s own effort; 
on the higher side, we find an aspiration after 
an elevation beyond all ‘merely human ”’ 
modes—an aspiration after an inner com- 
munion, and, indeed, after a union with God 
and after a new nature by means of such a 
union. It was only in the hands of Philo- 
sophy that Life found a corrective for the 
extravagances of much that existed in this 
epoch of waning antiquity. ‘The corrective 
eame through such men. as Plotinus, Origen, 
and Augustine; it was through their work 
that the anthropocentric mode of life gave 
way to a theocentric mode, while, at the same 
time, its full value was given to the new life 
itself. And at the same time, the problem 
of Knowledge entered upon a new phase. 
The union of man’s nature with the Divine 
was now seen to grant power to understand 
and experience the whole of Reality as pro- 
ceeding from God and as being the funda- 
mental basis and unity from which all the 


manifold originated. Looked at and illu- 
M 
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mined from this standpoint, evternal existence 
was conceived as the lower grade of life; 
each individual thing was regarded as 
deriving its value only in its relation to 
the whole and through what it signifies to 
the whole; everywhere it became necessary 
to seek for this Whole with its Infinity and 
to submerge oneself in this; all effort thus 
presented itself as a desire of the Part for 
the Whole, of the visible for the invisible, 
of Time for Eternity. Evil and delusion 
were conceived as having arisen on account 
of the individual being of things breaking 
violently away from the wnity upon which 
their being depended and attempting to 
signify something apart from their source. 
Knowledge likewise in its inner nature under- 
goes a transformation; it leaves behind the | 
artistic synthesis of the manifold and becomes 
possessed by a quest and an aspiration after — 
Infinity in each of the individual situations 
in which it finds itself; clear conceptions. 
now give way to an insight toned more by 
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feeling; until it is now held that all the 
visible is no more than a metaphor. 

The modern world plumes itself on having 
abolished the cleft between man and the 
world by means of some form of immanental 
doctrine. But beyond this the modern 
world is now breaking away from «nmedtate 
existence and is developing a process of life 
superior to such external existence. This 
is illustrated especially in the recognition 
and development of a reason independent of 
the individual and of his situation in life. 
This development has not only become the 
basis of Knowledge but also the Standard of 
life; not only has there resulted an elevation 
beyond the standpoint of Psychology with 
its merely descriptive methods; but also the 
aspiration after a thorough-going elevation of 
human existence, as well as after a complete 
dispersal of all darkness and misery—both 
ol which are to be discovered in modern life— 
derives its rights and its driving-power simply 
out of the belief in such a reason superior to 
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man and yet present in man. This belief 
has proceeded into the world as a power 
of clarification and orientation as well as 
of a stimulation and further development; 
it tolerates nothing which contradicts its 
claims, but what it conceives as valid it 
unifies the more closely and renders the 
more effectual. Knowledge, however, re- 
ceives here its main task, viz. to develop 
a connected sphere of Thought and _ to 
illumine the whole of existence from such a 
sphere. The logical structure which thus 
originates—a domain of general laws and 


unbroken causal connections—seeks to dis- ~ 


cover everywhere, in such a turn towards 
existence, simple fundamental forms of 
occurrences and solid connections in order 


not only to illumine existence but also to— 


draw human activity into such a sphere of 
influence. Here, let it be observed, it is by 
means of the Form of existence [as this is 
found in consciousness] that Reality reveals 
itself to man; but the fact that the Form 
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disclosed is not of an esthetic but of a logical 
kind is bound to transform, in a fundamental 
manner, the whole procedure as well as the 
whole achievement of man. 

Particular thinkers show the characteristic 
features of their thought in the manner in 
which they understand and treat this Reason 
superior to man; their point of departure 
becomes specially manifest in the fact that 
the activity of Reason connects itself together 
more and more from individual processes 
into a totality or whole. Thus Descartes in 
his propagation of “ innate ideas ”’ contends 
for the fundamental idea of the independence 
of Reason; and the abandonment of this by 
Locke was in fact an abandonment of the in- 
dependence of Thought. Accordingly Kant 
raised the theoretical and the practical Reason 
into a connected whole; and finally Hegel 
conceived of the whole of Reality as being 
engendered out of the creative energy of 
Reason. ‘Thus Reason, in the course of such 
a development, attains more and more 
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autonomy and unity, so that its effects upon 
existence as well as its transforming power 
become ever greater and ever more pene- 
trating. 

An inverted order of the original human 
situation is thus manifested in the teachings of 
Descartes, Kant, and Hegel : they presented 
an order other than that of the inability to 
step beyond Nature or than that of viewing 
man as a mere piece of Nature or than that 
of following Knowledge downward to mere 
association of ideas. For unquestionably 
the immediate existence of man shows—if 
only in his ideas and imagination—a parting 
of man from Nature; and an emancipation 
from a false view of man is only possible if 
the external world is clearly contrasted with 
his own mind and spirit, and if the situations 


which lie nearest to his hands in the external 


world—situations full of enigmas and de- 
manding inquiry—are worked out by his 
own mind and spirit into ever larger con- 
nections and totalities. Viewed from the 
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human standpoint, the whole meaning of 
Nature is an ideal which it is necessary to 
realise. Whether such a view of a parting 
from first impressions and such a movement 
from a whole to a whole present an entirely 
different characteristic of life from that 
presented in the results of Naturalism; or 
whether, within life itself, form and content 
contradict each other in a manner which 
cannot be tolerated—all this is a question 
by itself. In any case, even Naturalism 
itself declares that all Knowledge consists 
in an elevation beyond the situation nearest 
to our hands, and in the setting of life 
in a new situation—in an _ independent 
sphere. 

Thus the origination of an independent 
individual life, and also of social life within 
the domain of man, constitutes the decisive 
step for the possibility of Knowledge; for 
merely out of the situation nearest to our 
hands such a step is impossible. This turn 
alone clears away the confusion which sur- 
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rounded us from the outset, and in whose 
thick mist all forms disappeared; it places 
existence, for the first time, from the totality 
to its elements, face to face with a problem, 
and demands an answer to this problem. 
Separation and creation are consequently (as 
in the Biblical history of Creation) definitely 
connected together and dependent upon 
each other; without separation there is no 
creation, and without creation no separation. 
There thus opens out a double mode of 
existence—an experience out of the develop- 
ment of one’s own world of deed, and an 
experience out of our relation with the 
world of existence. According to the different 
modes in which the world of deed shapes 
itself will different things be sought for 
and found in the world of existence ; and, 
also, the nature and the gains of experience 
will subsequently become divided. The 
problem here is not concerning the accidental 
things of human opinion and inclination, but 
concerning the appearance of a new life— 
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of what casts light upon darkness, and of 
what gives a definite direction to the investi- 
gation. ‘True, such a life needs our continu- 
ous deed, but its actual content and inner 
connections as well as the obligation it 
exercises over us prove clearly enough that 
it depends in no manner merely upon our 
subjective choice. Here appears, through 
and through, the life of the spirit, not 
as a new arrangement of an old world, but 
as the inauguration of an essentially new 
one. Human life does not run merely 
on a flat surface, but discovers its own 
nucleus only by means of a transition and 
transformation. 

But certainly as the world of creativeness 
finds itself at the outset placed in the midst 
of opposition and bound at the same time 
to proceed on its own course, then it be- 
comes clear that this new world—when it 
becomes a whole and governs all—cannot 
remain permanently within the realm olf 
such stubborn opposites: it must, with- 
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out giving up its independence, yet return 
to the world which it had left behind and 
must attempt to penetrate into it; it must 
do this most of all on account of the fact 
that its own development is at stake, for 
only by some such understanding with 
things outside itself—only by means of a 
struggle with its oppositions—can the life 
of creativeness in man find its way from the 
great outlines of its ideal-plan to a full and 
essential development. Along with this, 
Philosophy moulds itself in the direction of 
activism—an activism which, at the outset, 
seems to turn only towards the ezternal, 
but which in reality reaches as far as the 
nucleus of life itself and develops further 
such a nucleus. This entrance of life into 
the region of the multiplicity of things 
carries the work of Thought into ramifica- 
tions and refinements hitherto unexperi- 
enced. And as this multiplicity has to 
remain within an embracing whole there 
originate the idea and the demand of a 
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System—of a systematic order of a World 
of Thought. And further than this, the 
movement now extends over the whole 
extent of the multiplicity and gains quite 
a different relation to it than has hitherto 
been the case. This activism, however, is 
able to penetrate into and re-mould its 
material with a living energy only if it 
possesses such a transforming and pioneering 
creativeness at its back; for without this 
the activism does not free itself from nor 
pass beyond the external order of things 
and a soulless scheme of ideas. Thus there 
are two types of great thinkers—heroes of 
mental transformation and of creative re- 
newal, and heroes of energetic work and of 
strong will. The former type has to precede 
the latter; for the former prepares the 
ground on which the latter must work to 
sow, to weed, and to reap. A Plato is 
followed by an Aristotle, a Descartes by a 
Spinoza and a Leibniz, a Kant by a Hegel. 
The movement of Thought needs both types, 
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for it is thus alone that the work can fully 
succeed. 

But as the two types are dependent upon 
each other it cannot but happen that 
obstacles and misconceptions should prevail 
in both. Activism, for example, suffers in- 
jury when it is considered as merely practice 
and effect, for in fact it has also to carry 
forward not only the ezvternal but also the 
enternal situation of things. On the other 
hand, mental creativeness must be looked 
upon as something more than a mere pre- 
paratory stage for actwwism—it has ever to 
present us with norms superior to the tran- 
sient aspects and impressions of the world 
and of the moment, and it has to deal with 
the orientation of our quests. Activism does 
not connect itself with the external world 
without effort, but does so through our 
deed-world alone. And, further, actevr1sm 
reaches its full development within the 
domain of the inner life of the spirit itself, 
for it is within such an inner domain alone 
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that external existence is first of all trans- 
formed into something internal, since we 
must not forget that activism cannot arise 
from a mere surface-connection of the 
world of deed and the world of sense. The 
fact that a cleft permanently remains be- 
tween our own inner deed-world and the world 
of outer existence has not always been clearly 
recognised by some of the great heroes of 
the World of Thought as, for instance, is the 
case with Aristotle; and consequently such 
thinkers appeared more empirical than they 
really were. Also, in the return to eaternal 
existence the contrast persists: the scrutiny 
and analysis of the things of external exist- 
ence cannot be understood as a means for 
realising the entire meaning of the external 
world. 

Thus three different elements are dis- 
covered in the work of Knowledge—Criticism, 
Creativeness, and Activism. Their equable 
working-out and their fruitful co-operation 
constitute an ideal that is only partially 
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realised at the best. Every disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the three gives rise to 
misunderstandings and dangers. Creative- 
ness 1s, as we have already seen, the enliven- 
ing soul of the whole. Without a union 
with Creativeness, Criticism degenerates into 
fruitless disputes, and Activism into a mere 
routine. But Creativeness needs, on _ its 
side, the help of the other two elements. 
Without penetrating Criticism, Creativeness 
fails to stand out in bold relief from the 
ordinary shallow life, and fails in self- 
reliance as well. But unless we pass from 
both into Activism the necessary elarifica- 
tion is lacking, and effects which are possible 
come to nought. Therefore the different 
tasks serve one specific total-task. 'The ques- 
tion where such a total-task lies, what it 
means, and how it may be accomplished, is 
the question which has separated the great 
thinkers of the world from one another. 
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Thus Thought appears as an indispensable 
co-worker in the perfecting of Life. But, at 
the same time, it is evident that Thought 
not only gives but also recetves—that, by 
means of its union with Life it is carried 
far beyond what it could of itself achieve. 
For, from its own energies, Thought can 
only weave outlines and forms—in itself it 
remains as a quest for a universal and as a 
quest for a means of connecting the manifold. 
But all this is more of a setting than of a 
solving of the task. The demand of the 
mind for universality [as mental concepts| 
and for a connected view of the external 
world is no more than the programme of 
what has to be achieved. When all this 
programme is complete, we have still to 
inquire in what directions universality is to be 
sought and in what manner concatenations 
of things are to be set forth. Now all this 
remains at the outset in entire darkness; 
and if no direct orientation is given to 
Thought and no secure fulcrum given 
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to effort, activism loses itself in worthless 
abstractions, empty forms, and semblances. 
Thought, however, obtains such an indis- 
pensable and direct orientation by means 
of the actually autonomous life which is 
now raised to a specific atmosphere of its 
own, and which develops throughout by 
means of its own activity. The general 
impression of things confirms this fact, 
while the characteristics of the main epochs 
of the world show still more clearly that they 
conferred a specific character upon the work 
of Thought, be such work artistic as in 
Antiquity, religious as in the Middle Ages, 
or scientific as in Modern Times. In all 
this we are able to see that epochs do not 
merely distinguish between a More and a 
Less, but that they also conceive the common 
goal quite differently, and proceed upon 
different paths to reach it. It is not the 
answer but the question which sets each 
epoch upon a path different from the rest. 
Such differences reach deeply into the work 
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done in the world and have shaped each 
piece of such work in a specific manner; 
each of the main epochs has its own special 
conception of Idea and Judgment, of Sub- 
stance and Causality; each develops a differ- 
ent methodology, and has its own way of 
binding the manifold into a totality. It is 
only such a thorough development—it is only 
such a turn towards the concrete—that can 
lead Thought to a definite connection and 
combination with things, and can enable it 
to bring its entire nature to expression. 
This turn towards the concrete does not 
signify, however, the overcoming of Thought 
by the special situation or time, for even 
in such a turn Thought maintains its own 
independence and seeks in such a turn its 
own development; the particular mode of 
the operation of Thought appears here as 
the continuation of a general mode—as a 
fulfilment of the demand which a general 
mode of Thought involves. In order that 


the particular mode may achieve this, the 
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difference of these two standards of Thought 
must be present in the mind; and it has to 
be made clear ever afresh whether the general 
is present in the special, in order to protect 
the special from the contingencies to which 
it is exposed. Thought thus includes a 
movement from a universal to a specific 
mode—from a contriving and regulating 
activity to a guiding and productive one. 
But Thought has not its main task in 
bringing Reality under the mere form of 
universality—a conception which constitutes 
the deepest root of intellectualism, and 
which is liable to paint the world purely grey 
in grey. In fact, the form of the univer- 
sality is only a way and a means for working 
out the concrete material; but the turn 
towards this is not discovered by Thought 
within itself alone: it is discovered only in 
union with the autonomous and ever pro- 
gressive life. Thought is also, after the 
nature of its inmost construction, placed upon 
an experience ; and all Philosophy and Theory 
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of Knowledge, which reject such an experi- 
ence and place themselves upon their own 
brooding reflections, invariably fail to pass 
out of the realm of appearances to that of 
genuine Reality. 

But though such a union leads Thought 
to its goal and moulds it in a productive 
manner, still, at the same time, the union 
threatens Thought with a loss which far 
outweighs all gains. We have already seen 
- that there has originated not merely one 
specific mode of Thought and Knowledge 
but that different periods produced various 
modes, and that the actions as well as the 
beliefs of earlier times must give way to 
those of later times. Does not this fact 
lead to a destructive relativity? And will 
not Truth thus become a mere slave of the 
age, and will not Philosophy become a mere 
result of the conclusions of history, civilisa- 
tion, and past culture, and thus suffer 
destruction from what succeeds these? Such 
a consequence would be unavoidable if the 
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particular phases fell entirely outside one 
another, and if a later phase entirely dis- 
placed an earlier, and if the manifold did not 
somehow bind itself together into a common 
unity and a common effort so that each 
achievement obtained may thus have a 
value. That such an effort arises is shown 
by the circumstance that each individual 
phase does not simply appear as a mere 
expression of its particular period, but is 
valid for all periods and is permanent; and 
it is from this conviction that effort obtains 
courage and energy for creativeness. That 
such a conviction is not a vain presumption 
of contending parties but a well-founded 
one is shown by the actual achievements of 
the individual mouldings of life, by the rise 
of a life entirely active and embracing both 
inward power and outward material, and 
by the development of a spiritual sphere 
of life and of a specific reality. As certain 
as that the whole of such a movement is 
ho mere mechanism, but carries within itself 
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a creative energy, quite as certain is it also 
that Philosophy, when it leads to such a 
movement towards the summits of life, is 
no mere passing view of things—no mere re- 
flection of the subject. The fact stands before 
us that certainly, under specially favoured 
circumstances, an inversion of the customary 
order of life did actually take place—an 
autonomy of life arose, and out of itself illu- 
mined the world. And the movement of life 
even passed beyond such an autonomy and 
found itself still in need of more breadth and 
depth; and here again the entire originality 
which is demanded of such an autonomy 
is not yet won, and consequently life is 
compelled to pass beyond the situation 
already attained and even to step into fresh 
troubles and doubts. But though the uni- 
versal experience of history shows many 
movements and transformations still there 
proceeds one total movement right through all 
the different phases. Life seeks itself within 
such a total movement—it seeks within such 
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a movement its own self-subsistence, and, at 
the same time, its own entire content and 
its own entire depth. It is, in the last 
resort, one and the same inquiry which con- 
stitutes the aims sought in different forma- 
tions of life. It is true that the struggles 
and transformations of the ages bear witness 
with great clearness, on the one hand, that 
the level and the main direction of the 
movement are not given us from the outset 
and that there does not he within our 
consciousness a ready-made answer to our 
problems—answers which are only to be 
brought to the surface; but, the struggle 
and transformations bear witness, on the 
other hand, that our efforts do not entirely 
go to pieces, but that throughout the whole 
movement—right up from its very source— 
the same necessity works and relates all the 
efforts to one goal. The soil upon which 
Truth can grow is not presented to us from 
the very beginning, but we have first of all 
to struggle for its possession within the 
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experiences of History; but we should not 
seek for it at all had there not been present 
a strong necessity of our own inmost nature 
—a necessity which proceeds right through 
the ages. 

Such a conviction rejects both an un- 
historical idealism and the usual form of 
the doctrine of evolution. For this par- 
ticular kind of idealism presents the view that 
either “ innate ideas ”’ or a spiritual organism 
is present in us as a ready-made quality 
from the very beginning, and that this, by 
means of the energetic work of Thought, 
can be immediately set in activity. Accord- 
ing to this theory historical work has then 
no longer any great task or any constraining 
motive. But such a theory lacks in appre- 
ciation and also in introspection if it con- 
ceives man as having the value of his life 
determined by a given fate which compels life 
to float along its current, or if the individual 
phases of life and the situations in which 
man is placed are regarded as mere pieces of 
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a great mechanism. Whether we take the 
scientific theory of Darwin or the logical 
theory of Hegel the main facts we have here 
under consideration are not at all altered. 
In both systems Freedom is sacrificed; and 
our life and actions are driven into rigid 
grooves if we are not independent co- 
workers but only mere tools controlled by 
some external power. The facts stand out 
quite otherwise in the interpretation which 
we present here. It is true that in our view 
of the matter it is recognised that a self- 
subsistent life and a truth superior to Time 
are somehow imbedded in the nature of 
man—elements which work within him as 
driving energies and which become the 
Standards for all his undertakings. But it 
is not given him to realise this depth or to 
transfer it entirely into his own life by means 
of an immediate effort of will, but only by 
means of the work of the historical move- 
ments of the world with all their experiences. 
and transformations. This movement with 
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its depth does not flow in one simple direction : 
it varies its course and meets along its way 
with sharp oppositions, without, however, 
being thereby dissipated or lost; it reasserts 
itself again and again above the disin- 
tegration and connects itself into a whole 
or totality; right through all the individual 
movements there proceeds one total-move- 
ment. Further, in support of our present 
contention we get the evidence of the spiritual 
unrest which permeates the centuries—the 
power of doubt and denial in the movement 
of the world’s history. The fact that man 
has thus to struggle for the whole of his 
life and has to win the depth of his own 
nature only by means of battle gives him 
more freedom as well as more greatness. 
History thus becomes a dialectic not of 
mere thought but of the whole of life. Points 
of concentration arise and develop into 
autonomies; these seek greater originality 
and aim at governing the whole domain 
of existence. For a length of time they 
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succeed in doing much, and consequently 
man feels himself secure and joyous in 
the possession of genuine truth. But a 
still further movement of life destroys such 
satisfaction and passes beyond the terminus 
which it had hitherto set for itself. This 
further movement—venturesome in its nature 
—meets with stubborn opposition, but so long 
as this opposition comes from merely with- 
out it cannot destroy confidence in the 
enterprise which is at stake. As soon, how- 
ever, as flaws appear in the inward parts of 
the movement and its originality seems to 
become insecure, life, though it has succeeded 
on its external side, cannot remain satisfied 


with all this; a weariness follows, and a. 


seeming dissolution seems inevitable—a posi- 
tive period is thus followed by a critical 
one.. When this happens the particular 
elements sever themselves from their prior 
union, and instead of the former tendency 
to more unity and “ togetherness ”’ of things 
we now obtain a tendency towards variation 
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and infinite multiplicity—Evpansion now 
takes the place of Concentration. But if such 
a critical movement proceeds far and if the 
connections of things give way, there is danger 
lest the spiritual character of life fall into an 
inner decay and into a swift disintegration. 
When this happens, the aspiration after the 
preservation of the spiritual self once again 
asserts itself above the critical situation 
and connects the movement again into a 
unity, until at last an inverted order of 
life is reached and a new autonomy of life 
is gained. But even such a transformation 
as this does not bring about a final result 
—even this will not bind all the fulness 
of life together or bring the movements of 
life to a final rest. Thus life once again 
succumbs to the same destiny as before, 
and proceeds again further and further to- 
wards Expansion. All this is inevitable 
because Life is no enclosed and definitely 
bounded circle; from every conclusion there 
arise new problems and new entanglements. 
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For the movement, in a spiritual sense, is 
not only a movement forward but also a 
return movement; it is, indeed, an effort 
after a standpoint for viewing Time itself 
and a quest for a Present superior to Time. 
As true as that the critical movement dis- 
places the completed elements of life so true 
is it still that such a completed life remains 
permanently effective in us, and quite as 
true is it also that a time must come when 
the struggle between Old and New is super- 
seded and the effort after a union of both 
is realised. One may complain and scoff 
at such an effort when one understands it 
as no more than a mere juxtaposition of 
heterogeneous elements or as a weak com- 
promise in an insoluble situation; but the 
effort is seen as a necessary demand and as 
what serves Truth when it places Life upon 
a deeper foundation, when it gains a greater 
scope for its potencies, and when it is able to 
mould the different elements which present 
themselves into members and aspects of a 
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greater totality. Indeed, the more such an 
effort permeates the course of history not as 
a constant change of multi-coloured pictures 
but as an ever further working out of an 
eternal content, the more it appears as a 
progressive sel{-deepening of life to its entire 
self-reliance and originality, and as a gaining 
of life itself by means of its inward potencies. 
Therefore the movement is not something 
which presses towards some obscure terminus 
in the distance : it is something which turns 
towards life itself. For life has not merely 
to heighten and adorn a situation merely 
given to it, but has to overcome an intolerable 
contradiction within its own being; it will 
attain a content for itself; it will justify its 
own volition; and it will succeed in passing 
from a life of halfness and semblance to one 
of genuine reality. It thus becomes clear 
that Life is no datum but a problem, and 
that by the side of all particular struggles 
a struggle from a whole to a whole must 
originate. 
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That times of struggle are ever followed 
by times of collective effort is shown clearly 
enough in the experiences of history. Chris- 
tianity in its beginnings viewed the life of the 
ancient world in no friendly manner; but the 
Middle Ages made it one of its chief aims 
to connect both antiquity and Christianity 
into one world. ‘The period of Enlighten- 
ment (Aufkldrung) in modern times inclined 
towards the refusal of all tradition, but this 
period itself soon became too narrow, and 
was unavoidably driven back towards an- 
tiquity and Christianity in order to incor- 
porate the eternal content of the two into 
its own life. Man lives in Time, but he 
need not live in it alone nor remain merely a 
product of the moment. He is able to raise 
himself above these and to gain a life superior 
to them. Thus the individual is able to con- 
struct a wholeness or totality of life superior 
to the succession of particular events and 
give to such a life a specific character, while 
the particular events are, at the same time, 
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permanently preserved and treated as pro- 
gressive effects. What appears to the indi- 
vidual as a mere possibility has, however, 
become for mankind a reality; it has con- 
stituted a spiritual atmosphere—a domain 
of life—in which the individual has placed 
himself and in which he can view his own 
or any other period, and can also oppose it 
if necessary. In so far as the life of mankind 
culminates in a progressive elevation above 
Time in so far does it always gain greater 
self-existence and self-subsistence—in so far 
does it gain greater originality and content 
of truth. Therefore Knowledge can become 
an ever greater conjoint experience of reality. 

All this can happen of course only under 
the presupposition that the ever progressive 
working out of one’s own depth and ever 
greater transformations into self-activity and 
originality are possible; and that such a 
change as this signifies not a mere dis- 
placement of the things which present 
themselves from one side to another but a 
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new inference, an essential conversion, and 
a genuine content of life. What appeared 
first of all as a gift of Nature and of destiny 
has to become more and more our own 
work and has, at the same time, to develop 
life further. Such an advance to self- 
activity takes place not only in the move- 
ment of universal history; but also the 
character of particular epochs is_ deter- 
mined through nothing more than through 
the fact that what appeared previously as 
self-evident now becomes a problem—a 
difficult and imperative task. Thus Chris- 
tianity made it clear that the morality of 
antiquity even upon its highest levels was 
afflicted with merely natural motives, and 
that. the capacity of man for the Good was 
presupposed in a manner which is in no 
way proved true and which, indeed, has 
least of all been justified by the experi- 
ence of life. This message of Christianity 
was the means of relegating the question of 
the immanence of the Good supposed to be 
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present in the nature of man into the back- 
ground; and the main question now be- 
came how to satisfy the need for Divine 
love and grace. Thus the whole view of 
Reality was altered. Enormous entangle- 
ments arose out of this conception, but, at 
the same time, there came a_ powerful 
deepening of life; dark abysses now ap- 
peared within the nature of man, but 
there were revealed at the same time great 
spiritual depths. Such a conception of the 
deepening of life has never disappeared from 
the history of the Christian world: what 
before its discovery appeared as something 
simple and self-evident has ever afterwards 
appeared as shallow and even frivolous. 
The modern world undertook to bring about 
a transformation in another direction—in 
the relation of man to the world—in contrast 
to the view of Antiquity and of the Middle 
Ages. According to the main conceptions 
of Antiquity and the Middle Ages, man 
appeared securely and solidly surrounded 
O 
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by a great order or system: the macrocosm 
carried its content to the microcosm in a 
manner that left no room for doubt. 
The growing intensity of the life of the soul 
in Modern Times led to the dissolution of 
so definite and certain a connection. Man 
now breaks away from his dependence upon 
externals and sets his life independently of 
them; it became necessary now to re- 
establish the connection, which could not 
be now considered as a possession close at 
hand, by means of one’s own activity and 
even by means of mighty struggles and 
doubts. To deeper minds there could be 
no question concerning this necessity—they 
were convinced that man’s reunion with 
the universe could not take place from the 
outside nor through shrewd acumen, but 
could only come about by means of the 
discovery and development of a cosmic life 
within man himself. Thus a task was now 
set him, overruling all tasks and governing 
his whole view of Reality. It was a task 
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to whose solution the best thinkers devoted 
their deepest powers. Thus Spinoza found 
within Thought the presence of a cosmic life : 
this cosmic life was put in motion by the 
necessity of Thought itself, and was some- 
thing different from all emotion “ merely 
human.” Thus Kant found the same fact 
in moral activity: in this activity he dis- 
covered the proof of an intelligible universe 
—a universe of freedom and inwardness. 
Whether these solutions solve the problem 
in its entirety and whether there do not 
- appear new questions arising out of the old 
solutions cannot here be discussed. One 
thing is certain—such achievements accom- 
plished by these thinkers constitute a part 
of the great movement which forms the 
very nerve of history—a movement which 
has transformed life into ever greater seli- 
activity, which has placed life at a deeper 
point than the situation of the moment, 
and which has ever awakened new depths 
within the soul of man and given him an 
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ever richer content. But this does not 
signify that life is completed even by its 
acceptance of this standpoint or by its 
initial experience. For the more Life de- 
pends upon itself the more must it question, 
and the more must it demand for itself; the 
more it discovers opposition the more doubts 
it will have to overcome—the more work 
will it have to accomplish. The self-evident 
certitude in which Life previously felt its 
security now disappears more and more; 
more and more do the self-evident data 
transform themselves into difficult problems 
—the practical, forward movement of the 
act forces more and more all the presup- 
positions into the background. Thus the 
whole process may appear, especially at 
the first glance, as something shadowy and 
unreal; and it is not to be wondered at that 
such a view, which considered the whole 
movement only from the external side and 
as something alien to the soul, should now 
become afflicted with the denial of the 
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possibility of all fruition and meaning. But 
if, in dealing with cardinal questions, we 
step more and more into the very nucleus 
of the problems—if the struggle becomes ever 
harder and the path ever more difficult—still 
all this constitutes but one side of the situa- 
tion; indeed, it constitutes only the obverse 
side of the fact that the life of man trans- 
forms itself into more and more self-activity 
and has now for the first time become fully 
his own life. The fact that man is capable 
of all this—capable of taking the burden of 
life upon himself and of developing a reality 
from withn—is what gives him genuine 
greatness, and what gives his deeds a heroic 
character. A Yea far overtops the Nay as 
soon as it is recognised that the movement 
of universal history is not a mere web of 
human opinions and interpretations, but 
that real further development of life results 
by means of it, that new aims and energies 
appear, and that, indeed, a content of life 
becomes possible for the first time—a con- 
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tent which develops the life in a manner 
essentially different from that of the initial 
stages. Such a movement is not merely of 
assistance to man: it makes something 
essentially new out of him; it gives for the 
first time value to the idea of what human 
life and personality ought to be. The work- 
ing out of a self-eaistence and self-subsistence 
for reality which happens in this manner can 
happen, as we have already seen, only by 
means of an inversion of the initial situation, 
and not in any way by means of a uniform 
and calm progress. The Biblical words 
concerning the builders with the trowel in 
one hand and the sword in the other hold 
good in connection with all the development 
of the life of the spirit as well as in con- 
nection with the progressive freedom which 
occurs within the soul. The fact that we 
ever remain in the realm of quest and effort 
and that, indeed, all our developing con- 
clusions reveal our limitations and even our 
weakness, destroys in no manner the truth- 
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character of the whole. Though the new 
movement of the soul, with its superiority 
to the individual in his merely natural state, 
does not contain as yet the full possession 
of truth, still it instils into the soul elements 
of truth; so that the smallness of the indi- 
vidual becomes a testimony to the greatness 
of the whole matter. When, however, a 
great movement takes place within human 
life for granting Reality a_ self-subsistence, 
and when this movement becomes a personal 
fact, there results within the soul a new 
relation to Reality and to Knowledge. Over 
against all anxiety and doubt concerning any 
particular truths there is signified here the 
fact of a movement towards Truth—a move- 
ment which is very far removed from all 
subjective inclinations and human opinions. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE MAIN THESIS 


(a) CONSEQUENCES OF THE MAIN THESIS 
ON THE SITUATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Our conception of the relation of Knowledge 
to Life gives Philosophy a specific position 
in the whole domain of human effort. In 
this respect Philosophy does not appear as 
a cool observer that runs a course _inde- 
pendently of Life and that is illumined by 
Life only in a supplementary manner. For 
Philosophy participates in all the movement 
towards granting Reality a self-subsistence 
and towards the attainment of a genuine 
originality of life. Philosophy also helps to 
construct and to develop further life itself. 
But how could Philosophy be qualified to do 


this if it were not united, in an znward manner, 
200 
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with the whole of life, and if it were not led 
forward by the whole movement of life itself ? 

There is thus inherent in the movement 
of Philosophy a powerful energy of life. 
Life does not only find something already 
existing in the work of Thought, but also 
itself gives Thought more content and free- 
dom; and the achievements of Philosophy 
concerning the results, the transformations 
of life, the further developments of life, 
and the ascents of life were not at the outset 
anything intuitive. The leading thinkers 
were such that in all of them a new life broke 
forth and a new energy came to develop- 
ment; they were pioneers and conquerors 
in the kingdom of the spirit, and the effects 
of their work were more penetrating and 
durable than the effects of the conquerors 
of the world of sense. If, to these thinkers 
themselves, their works not seldom appeared 
as originating and maturing in calm con- 
templation and cool intuition, it must be 
remembered that such a calm was captured 
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from the experiences of a tempestuous world- 
mechanism, and had continually to assert 
itself above such a mechanism; and in 
order to achieve all this it needed perpetually 
new energy. Thus, what appeared first of 
all as a mere rest or calm had to be turned 
into the inwardness of the soul. Do we not 
recognise, for instance, the presence of such 
a movement in the philosophic thought of 
Spinoza—the master of contemplation—and 
have not permanent dynamic effects pro- 
ceeded out of such thoughts? The calm or 
rest of the spirit is fundamentally different 
from that which results from an effortless life. 
The fact that the need for concentrating or 
focusing their work compelled the great 
thinkers to hold back from the publicity. of 
life should not blind us to the fact of the 
energy and ardour contained in their work 
and to the mighty transformations which 
have issued from such men and their work. 
We can take as instances Plato, Descartes, 
and Kant, 
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Particular thinkers differ fundamentally in 
the manner in which'they relate themselves to 
hfe. In Philosophy we endeavour to distin- 
guish between a Science of the Universe and a 
Science of the Schools. Philosophy is not a 
Science of the Universe, and does not deal 
with the problems of the Universe; for when 
Philosophy attempts to deal with such 
problems it is only too apt to do so in a 
highly scholastic, narrow and _ prejudicial 
manner. The business of Philosophy is to 
preserve a connection with the whole of the 
life of the spirit of man and to further such 
life by means of its work. The particular 
point, however, where this happens and the 
mode in which it happens show most clearly 
the characteristics as well as the greatness 
of the thinkers of the world. If Philosophy 
loses this connection with the life of the 
spirit and places itself upon mere knowledge, 
cleverness, and reflection, it may accomplish 
in certain directions something that is valu- 
able, but it is unfruitful in the sense we 
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here conceive of the real meaning and value 
of Knowledge; for by the severance of 
Thought from Life and by the suppression 
of its binding energy Philosophy will 
either fritter away into noisy individual 
opinions or cling to the traditions of some 
creative thinker, reading everything that 
is new into the ideas of such a thinker and 
extracting the whole meaning of life and 
existence out of his ideas. This becomes 
a scholasticism and is a besetment not only 
of the Middle Ages but of all times. 

Our conception also places the relation of 
Thought to its own time in a specific light, 
so that the different aspects of the matter 
in hand may obtain their entire rights. 
The thinker stands within the movement of 
humanity ; his environment leads him into 
a specifically spiritual atmosphere and gives 
an orientation to his efforts. Can we 
conceive of a Kant in the situation of a 
Plotinus, or of a Hegel in the situation of a 
Descartes? But such a connection of the 
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thinker to his environment does not in any 
manner make the thinker a mere interpreter 
of his age; and it is only the intellectual 
pantheism of Hegel which could interpret 
Philosophy solely as “‘the particular age 
conceived in thought.” For the great 
thinkers did not only bring to self-conscious- 
ness the substantial that was already in 
existence, but they also transformed this 
substantial and raised it to a higher level, 
whilst, by means of their work, the move- 
ment which they initiated overcame the 
narrowness of the “‘ merely human” and the 
‘* pseudo-spiritual ”? which characterise the 
ordinary civilisation and culture of their 
day; their work gained an entire self- 
reliance; by means of their teaching they 
succeeded in bringing forth something new 
over against what existed in their age, and 
they embodied this new into the content of 
their own age. The main fact for them was 
not what the age already possessed but what 
it needed. Though Hegel designates the 
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great thinker as ‘‘ he who gives expression 
to what his own age needs and who speaks 
to it and shows it the meaning of its real 
life,” still there is to be placed over against 
this truth the fact that any age on the 
whole needs but little of what is of funda- 
mental significance, but it oscillates insecurely 
between willing and non-willing, between 
affirmation and negation until the strong 
thought and will of a mind creating qualities 
from an inner necessity frees the age from 
its imperfections. Thus the great thinkers 
have a twofold relation to their age—that of 
relation and that of opposition: they stand 
within their age, and, at the same time 
above it; they lead it further and further 
and withstand it; they create out of it 
and struggle against it. Indeed, the more 
the effects of their works represent and 
contend for what is not inwardly present 
within the age the more do they come into 
contrast with the shallowness of their age. _ 
Plato, in the very substance of his ideas, 
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possessed more of the Greek spirit than 
Aristotle, and hence he was obliged to come 
into a sharper opposition to his environment 
than his great pupil. Voltaire was a truer 
expression of his age than almost any of his 
contemporaries, and yet he passed away 
with his age leaving no deep footprints 
behind him. Spinoza was in a large measure 
an alien to his own age, but out of his work 
permanent results have gone forth. 

Another point to be noticed in_ the 
relations of the great thinkers to their own 
age is the fact that they all aimed at giving 
an individual, specific moulding to what they 
conceived to be the most important efforts 
of their age; for without this achievement 
the thinkers could not possibly attain the 
thorough essential development which they 
saw needful for life and effort, and it was 
just here that their greatness lay. As 
with all great men, a leading thinker is 
not a mere representative of some one 
general principle—is not a mere vehicle of 
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some “imperative mandate ’”’—but has a 
unique individuality as well as something 
incalculable about him. But this individ- 
uality is no mere accident: behind it 
stands something that is wniersal—a universal 
that seeks its incarnation in the individual, 
so that such a universal is able to become 
effective in the whole of life and able to 
draw at last the whole of mankind after 
itself. ‘The presuppositions of the Reforma- 
tion were in all essentials the same; but 
how differently did Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin create their intellectual interpreta- 
tions from an essentially similar spiritual 
universal! Such a place and significance 
as we give here to individuality render it 
impossible to press the universal movements 
of mankind into any intellectual mould, 
and such an emancipation from intellectual 
formule does not appear to us to-day as a 
detriment, but as essentially an advantage. 
Our conception of Philosophy explains 
also the differences of opinion concerning 
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its proper function and the perpetual strife 
concerning its value. If, on the one hand, 
Philosophy is praised as the Queen of the 
. Sciences and, indeed, as the towering height 
of the whole life, still, on the other hand, 
Philosophy is represented as something super- 
fluous, injurious, or even impossible. What 
has particularly brought forth such a conclu- 
sion as this is the statement continually made 
that the work of Philosophy in connection 
with fundamental questions all along the 
centuries has not achieved any results abso- 
lutely certain and universally valid, and 
that in the course of history it has not 
transformed the doubts and struggles which 
surrounded it into any solid and definite 
conclusions. Or, as such a statement as 
we have referred to might present its oppo- 
sition to Philosophy: Are not the differences 
_in the various modes of thinking—say of the 
Sophists and of Socrates, of Plato and of 
Aristotle, of the Stoics and of the Epicureans 


—absolute contradictions one of the other? 
P 
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And are not these differences actual problems 
with us to-day, and do they not give rise 
to ever fresh strife? But, at the same 
time, it is clear that periods in which 
Philosophy is depreciated tend to sink 
spiritually and to fall into narrowness and 
stagnation. Men cannot long subsist with- 
out Philosophy; so that Philosophy, often 
rejected, constantly returns. 

All this gains a new light when it is recog- 
nised that the main task of Philosophy is 
the transformation of life—the elevation of 
life to a beng and existence | of ws own 
and consequently to a genuine Reality. 
When the matter is so conceived, the 
differences of estimation, the existence of 
different starting-points, and the conclusions 
and results of different orientations can be 
well understood; but without this under- 
standing, the point of essential significance 
either becomes obscured or degenerates into a 
matter of merely subjective taste. The work 
of Philosophy does not run into nothingness ; 
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and all the differences imbedded in it serve 
a common end. Granted that the fruits of 
the labour are no solid results which stand 
outside the universal movement of life itself, 
yet the results consist in the heightening of 
this movement itself—in the increasing trans- 
formation of ordinary existence into spiritual 
freedom and self-reliance; and the gain thus 
secured far outweighs the lack of concreteness 
with which Philosophy is charged. ‘This is 
so because what issues out of life itself is in 
the last resort of infinitely greater value and 
significance than what is achieved in an 
external sense. The fact, however, that 
Philosophy has really brought forth, by 
means of its elevation of life above the 
narrowness and pettiness of man, the most 
powerful transformation and that it has 
worked in a powerful, free, and progressive 
manner is shown by the whole course of 
history as well as by each particular epoch. 
Different epochs have sought different things 
by means of their Philosophy. It may have 
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been an effort to place things within an 
elevated kingdom of durable Being and of 
pure Beauty, as with Plato; it may have 
been an effort to bring about the victory 
of logical power over the ordinary chaotic 
condition of things, as with Aristotle; or it 
may have been an effort to raise’ morality 
to a sphere of entire self-reliance and of 
unconditional values, as with the Stoics; 
or it may have been an effort, by means olf 
Philosophy, to free religious aspirations from 
the selfishness and egoism of the mere 
individual and of setting this aspiration in 
communion with the Alone in order to 
satisfy the longing soul, as with Plotinus. 
In all these an elevation of the life of the 
spirit of man to a level of entire independence 
was undertaken by Philosophy; it proved 
itself in all these as an agent of radical 


transformations and as a motive calling out ~ 


man’s deepest energies. 
At the same time, it is clear that what 
special situations thus brought forth in the 
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form of tasks and movements did not pass 
away with the ordinary circumstances of the 
day or of the age; but nuclei thus formed 
detached themselves from such ordinary cir- 
cumstances and became permanent elements 
of life. The Platonic and the Stoic Systems 
are obsolete for us to-day, but the Platonic 
and the Stoic modes of thinking remain ever 
fresh and capable of ever new effects—they 
represent a mode of life expressed in terms 
of Thought. 

Now it is easy to perceive why Life comes 
to a deadlock and is paralysed when it 
abandons Philosophy. For Life thus loses 
the possibility of gaining a self-reliance over 
against the individual’s mere likes and dis- 
likes; it is irretrievably banished into the 
narrowness of the circle of its own mere 
individual history and of its accidental 
interests. Philosophy, despite its emanci- 
pating and elevating effects, is rejected only 
because its elevating effects are not apparent 
to the senses, These effects cannot be 
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touched with our hands or seen with our 
eyes. But when Philosophy is thus slighted 
and its true meaning and value unrecog- 
nised—all this is not the fault of Philo- 
sophy. The fault lies in that which has 
no eye for wmner movements. Nor is 
it otherwise in connection with religion, 
art, and morality : they, too, participate in 
the danger of being considered superfluous 
and of being denied. But what is thus 
considered as a weakness by man in his 
natural state is in fact something great and 
lofty; every elevated quality does not force 
itself upon any man, but still it aspires after 
a Iriendly relationship with man’s aspirations 
and seeks an awakening of his inner life. 

As herewith the whole of Philosophy 
receives a positive value, so a friendly 
relationship to the great thinkers of the 
world is gained in spite of all the differences 
of their conceptions and their systems. 
It is thus possible to disregard the 


particular formulation or precise wording 
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of their thoughts and still recognise fully the 
acknowledgment of*an ascent of life as con- 
stituting the kernel of their teaching. The 
learned treatises of Spinoza lead, in some of 
their main points, to decisive contradictions. 
This is especially so in regard to the 
monism so strongly emphasised in his teach- 
ing—it is really a monism only in appearance; 
and Spinoza’s system on closer investigation 
is seen to be a dualism of Naturalism and 
Mysticism. But in spite of all contradictions 
the inner freedom and breadth manifest in 
his works can be held in the highest honour. 
Thus there arises a twofold mode of viewing 
and valuing things: one dealing with a 
learned formulation and a precise wording of 
the teaching; the other dealing with the 
stimulating spirit present in all the teaching. 
This twofold aspect explains the remarkable 
fate—especially the change of valuation—by 
which many Systems of Thought have been 
overtaken. Wolff, with his systematic and 
precise work, was during his own lifetime held 
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in the highest esteem, and was a distinguished 
member of all the great European Societies. 
The absence from his teaching of a stimulating 
spirit and of an elevated conception of life 
was not observed by the learned members 
of these Societies; but when these defects 
in Wolff’s teaching were afterwards dis- 
covered the judgment of the members of 
learned Societies bordered almost on in- 
justice to him. But Spinoza, on the other 
hand, was ignored not only by the orthodox 
but also by the learned of his day; such 
an impartial thinker as Bayle termed the 
Spinozistic Philosophy a lamentable ab- 
surdity (Gallimathias pitoyable); and yet 
Spinoza became for some of the greatest 
German poets and thinkers their fountain of 
fresh life. Such a welling-up life is often 
discovered only where it is active from the 
outset; and judged according to such a 
criterion alone it fritters away the history 
of Philosophy to happenings merely on the 
external side; but what, however, remains 
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intact in spite of all this has all the more 
content and stimulating energy. Thus there 
come to be in our view of things new vistas 
and new tasks. 


(b) CONSEQUENCES OF THE MAIN THESIS 
ON THE WORK OF KNOWLEDGE 


In our discussion Knowledge and Life 
have been shown as shaping themselves in 
a specific manner. We have already seen 
that in the process of Knowledge, Thought 
and Life present mutual effects. On the 
one hand, Thought develops, out of its own 
nature, definite demands and places these 
into all that it comes in contact with. But 
these demands of Thought do not lead 
beyond the ouwélines of things: the filling up 
of these outlines has to take place by means 
of the characteristic mode of Life that 1s 
brought face to face with Thought. This 
state of things (and, in particular, this 
dependency of Thought and also of the 
work of Thought upon Life) is verified by 
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the whole experience of philosophic. work; 
while, at the same time, Life shows itself 
dependent in its moulding of its World of — 
Thought upon the particularity of the pro- 
cess of Life which comes to development 
and seeks its perfection within it. This 
process of Life considered in regard to its 
place of origin, its relationship to the en- 
vironment, and the tasks thus arising, deter- 
mines for Thought its orientation and the 
various directions in which it can move. 
Thus there stand side by side in the 
conflict of the minds of the great thinkers 
not only theories but also views of life: 
the ideas and doctrines bring forth only 
what was actually differentiated within the 
basis itself. Locke and Leibniz did not 
come into conflict with each other’s theory 
because each gave the same facts a different 
interpretation, but because the facts them- 
selves were different from their very basis— 
the point of departure was different for 
each of the two. What has made the con- 
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flicting ideas of philosophers unfruitful is 
the fact that the problem is taken up on 
the side of its effects instead of going back 
to the causes. The thinkers consequently 
speak different tongues; and the conflict 
between them is in fact only a seeming one. 
Accordingly we ascertain a general fact 
when we maintain the dependence of Thought 
upon Life. But this fact that is clearly 
ascertained and is now in the foreground 
was at an earlier time overlooked and con- 
sequently ignored; and it is this which 
presents us with the new situation of the 
problem. For now it is necessary to shift 

the problem further back and to change 
- the method of proof in an essential manner ; 
now one mode of life must prove its superi- 
ority, its independence, and its originality 
over against another mode. Thus there 
opens out a vista into a rich movement. 
We now observe that different kinds of 
realities conflict with one another; and 
the question arises, what kinds will make 
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other kinds subservient to themselves and 
carry through their own specific character? 
Every philosophical system at the present 
time has in the first place to give account 
of its relation to Life; it has to show and 
justify the process of life in which it is rooted 
and from which it draws a knowledge of its 
own directivity. Herewith all that refuses us 
this demand becomes insufficient for us and 
becomes the main source of dogmatism and 
discord—it presupposes a certain mode of 
life as something self-evident and _ conse- 
quently avoids all discussion on the matter. 
In particular, all Theories of Knowledge 
which undertake to discover the pathway 
to Truth by means of minute reflection 
become an unfruitful and a hopeless under- 
taking. It is imperative to develop another 
mode of treatment over against this mode 
and also to see the history of Philosophy in 
another light. It is necessary to go further 
back and to bring more into movement. 

At the same time, the question arises 
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whether Knowledge after all be possible— 
whether a Life which furnishes the necessary 
demands be revealed to us. A fundamental 
presupposition for answering this question 1s 
the conviction that an elevation of the process 
of life beyond the level of mere individuality 
has actually taken place—a process of 
life which, though not near to our hands, 
still is accessible to us; and it becomes of 
importance to discover and to grasp within 
the human domain a life which is original 
and which constructs Reality; it is now 
necessary to bring about within ourselves 
a scale as well as a conversion of life. Such 
a new life cannot originate out of the ordin- 


? 


arily ‘‘ given ”’ situation : it originates only 
in opposition to such a situation—only by 
seizing anew point of departure. When 
this comes about, there happens at the 
same time a breaking away from the old 
and a progressive autonomy of Thought 
towards the greatest and most urgent 


necessities ; there is now fully accomplished 
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within the soul a deed—a deed which does 
not allow of being forced upon man by any 
one or any thing, but which claims man’s 
own decision. Therefore all the systems of 
Thought have to eliminate from the domain 
of Thought what such a decision conceives as 
superfluous, and at the same time to disallow 
all attempts to belittle the autonomy attained 
and to view it as no more than an eccentricity 
or over-excitement. These systems may 
achieve results of some value in other direc- 
tions. They may, for example, do this by 
means of collecting and classifying facts of 
value; but they do not grant us a genuine 
Knowledge nor an inner experience of Reality. 
Indeed, strictly speaking, the systems do not 
at all belong to genuine Philosophy. 

But if this turn of lfe towards self- 


reliance signifies so much, it includes not only - 


the setting of life in a situation other than 
its prior situation—it is not only a turn from 
the Object to the Subject—but the nucleus of 
life itself has now to be changed. Freedom is 
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now understood not as something merely for- 
mal and negative. Freedom does not signify 
merely an independence of alien powers: it 
signifies that a new mode of life has actually 
appeared and that a new Reality has made 
its presence felt within the aspiring spirit. 
When the consciousness becomes aware of 
this, the need for the process of elimination 
just spoken of is seen to originate from such 
a spiritual base; and the free deed already 
referred to is seen as being possible of realisa- 
tion from such a source alone. Freedom is the 
indispensable condition as well as the form 
of the new life, but it is not its content. 
Freedom, despite its tension of energy, would 
issue in emptiness if there did not exist a 
depth of Reality and if this Reality could 
not become man’s own life. This signifies 
also that the new life thus disclosed comes 
to us as something revealed and experienced ; 
it is not something to be puzzled out by 
means of speculative ideas, but is discovered 
only as a fact—a fact which certainly does not 
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lie without but within, and which does not 
signify a mere succession of particular mental 
processes, but which gathers together all 
the multiplicity into a unity or whole. If 
one were to denominate this turn towards 
an original fact Positivism, such a spiritual 
Positivism would be fundamentally different 
from the familiar naturalistic doctrine which 
is aware of facts only in so far as they are 
outside the mind that perceives them, which 
never succeeds in passing from mental pro- 
cesses to a totality or wholeness, which never 
attains an inner appropriation of Reality, 
and which can never transform the world 
from being an alien land to being a home. 
What, however, appears as a real inward 
fact is for Thought at the outset a mere 
conjecture, and has first to prove its own 
nature in order to be acknowledged. It 
can do this in no way other than through 
the production of results which show that 
this inward fact establishes new contents 
and values which not only bring about 
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further developments of life in particular 
directions—not simply fixing certain par- 
ticular goals and developing certain particular 
powers—but which, originating from the 
totality or wholeness of life, accomplishes 
something quite other than all this—by 
inaugurating a life essentially new, which 
entirely supersedes the capacity of the indi- 
vidual in his merely natural state and which 
transforms him into something entirely 
different from what he formerly was. All 
this will not take place unless contents 
and values such as the Good, the True, 
and the Beautiful—the conceptions of which 
are usually a mixture of spiritual and merely 
human qualities—are freed from such a 
mixture and understood and treated entirely 
in accordance with their spiritual content 
as self-developments of the life of the spirit. 
When this is done, these contents and values 
will become evidences of the reality of the 
turn which life has taken. For this new 


grade and new form of life it is essential to 
Q 
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bear in mind that the Object does not lie 
somewhere over against the activity of the 
Subject, but that 1t has now been drawn into 
this activity and is assimilated by it. As 
this experience now moulds itself into an 
energy and activity which constitute an 
encompassing, complete and absolute activity 
there originates first and foremost a reality 
within the soul; an actual event, with its own 
powers and necessities, now develops, and 
the emptiness and insecurity of all bare 
subjectivity is overcome. The present age 
possesses a strong desire for such an emanci- 
pation—a strong desire for a greater content 
of soul and for the discovery of an Object 
where all this can be found. But mere 
Thought concentrated upon such an Object 
will prove fruitless so long as the Object 
remains outside us: we may thus shuffle and 
waver irresolutely around the Object, but 
it will remain in its essence for ever alien to 


us. The Object can be made our own— _ 
can become our own thoughts—only in so 


ee 
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far as our life is able to develop it out of 
itself. The matter passes more and more 
into a state of advance—into a state of 
progressive breadth and _ originality—until 
finally Life is seen as being always the 
Standard for the measurement of Knowledge. 

The essentially new content also requires 
a new method: it is the content that has 
compelled us to differentiate between a 
Noological and a Psychological Method. The 
latter is by no means to be curtailed of its 
rights; but these rights must claim for 
it only a subsidiary place if we are to 
prevent the worst results from happening. 
Questions such as the following have to be 
more sharply distinguished than is usually 
the case: What does the Spiritual Life 
in man, in the form of a content, develop 
out of itself? And how does that which 
develops acquire such an experience of 
Spiritual Life? Untold confusion and error 
originate on account of the indiscriminate 
mixing up of these two questions. When 
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such confusion occurs we obtain disastrous 
results. On the one hand, the conditions 
of the spiritual stimulation within man are 
carried into the content of Spiritual Life 
itself; and, on the other, consequences which 
have developed only in such a spiritual 
content are supposed to have arisen from 
powers ‘* merely human.” 

Thus, for instance, Spiritual Life in man 
stands under the form of Time, and it is 
only by means of a gradual further movement 
—indeed, only by means of an opposition 
and struggle throughout—that Spiritual Life 
unfolds into flower and fruit. But, in spite 
of this, Spiritual Life must never be under- 
stood as an entire Becoming—as a mere 
Process—for, if this were the case, Truth 
would become the mere slave of its age; 
and such a state of things would mean an 
inner destruction of Truth. But, on the 
other hand, man trusts himself too much 
when, within his own circle, he considers 
Knowledge as an absolute point of departure 
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for his life. It is true that there works in the 
life of the spirit ‘of man something that is 
absolutely fixed and original; but man is 
only able to approach this in a slow and 
gradual manner—only at the cost of work 
and trouble, of experience and constant dis- 
illusionment concerning the things nearest 
to his hands. The danger arises of bringing 
the whole movement to a standstill when 
man, within his own domain, considers any 
terminus a quo or any terminus ad quem as 
something simply evident and complete and 
upon which everything else depends. Thus 
what is an indisputable Fact concerning 
the Spiritual Life of man is at the same 
time a high and distant goal for him. It is 
true that he participates in this Fact in so 
far as his nature is grounded in Spiritual 
Life; but this Fact becomes his own posses- 
Sion, joy, and strength only through the 
uprising of his own creativeness. To hold 
up simultaneously fact and task—to be on 
guard against losing the possession in one’s 
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quest and the quest in the possession— 
is the main condition of success in the 
enterprise. 

This noological treatment has, however, 
to extend from the whole of Spiritual Life 
to the particular provinces. These provinces 
have to corroborate their rights and dis- 
cover their particular contents; and since 
they prove their own standpoint and achieve- 
ments within this totality or wholeness a 
further development of life takes place. 
It is this alone which gives the various 
provinces an absolute conviction and which 
disengages them from what is contingent 
in human situations and opinions. If, for 
example, religion is based upon the need 
of man as he is in his merely natural state— 
be the situation that of the individual or 
of human society—the occasional, accidental 
situation is taken as the reality. When this 
happens one will remain, despite the greatest 
expansion of life on its external side, bound 
inwardly to an unstable situation—one will 
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succumb to the constant changes of human 
situations and wishes. Would it be surprising 
if such a religion came to be regarded as 
a tissue of mere illusions in which man 
is enclosed? But the case appears quite 
otherwise if it is affirmed that Spiritual Life 
is to be preserved within our own domain 
—if, right through distress and negation, a 
new depth of life has been disclosed —a 
depth which goes beyond all general con- 
ceptions about Spiritual Life—and if a scale 
of values comes into existence for us. Here- 
with for the first time an experience valid 
for all will be gained—an experience superior 
to the contingency which enmeshes_ the 
individual. Coming from such a source, 
religion cannot any longer appear as a mere 
product of psychic processes or situations— 
a conception which not only limits it to 
one particular sphere of action, but which 
also lowers it in an inward manner and 
relegates it almost to the domain of mental 
Pathology. In every religion there is rooted 
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a contrast between an old and a new world; 
for an immanent religion is a contradiction 


in itself. Religion is not, however, merely a — 


mere expedient for the assistance of natures 
full of contrast—natures that are tattered 
and torn in their inward parts and that seek 


in it a healing balm for their wounds. It is 


this, but it is something else as well. All 


honour to the ‘art of healing ”’ in religion; 
but to turn it entirely into such an art is to 


destroy its deepest nature and truth. A 
torn and tattered condition, on the one 
hand, and the presence of shadows and 
gradations within the life of the spirit, on 
the other, are things fundamentally different. 
On the one hand, the presence of mere 


contradictions within the soul would hardly 
produce a turn towards religion had it not 


been that a religious atmosphere already 
surrounded the individual. On the other 
hand, there can be deeply religious natures 
in whose lives and work the sharpest con- 
tradictions may be fully present but without 
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passing into a state of rebellion and dis- 
memberment of the soul. And further an 
inner weakening of the real essence can 
readily take place if it is assumed that the 
effects of religion upon man are pre-eminently 
exhibited in certain sudden and striking 
psychic acts, instead of issuing from the 
source of all the work of life and thus 
penetrating constantly into all work and 
creativeness. How much injustice has been 
done to the mystic by failure to realise 
this truth! Art usually tends to treat 
things in a different fashion, and as follows : 
On the one hand, religion is conceived as 
originating from the confused situations of 
the soul; but, on the other, religion origi- 
nates from the harmonious situation of the 
soul, or, expressed more definitely, from 
the equilibrium of sensuous and spiritual 
elements. But we can readily see that all 
that is expressed in such statements is con- 
fined within the soul of the individual : it 
can never become a spiritual creativeness— 
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it can never engender a growing reality— 
which will have value for the whole of 
mankind, and which will be able to work 
in an elevating and ennobling manner upon 
the life of man. And further, unless we © 
conceive of religion as being able to produce 
such effects, all the intense earnestness, the 
mighty aspirations, and the deep emotions 
which appear on the summits of artistic 
creativeness cannot be accounted for. As 
the psychological interpretation of religion 
conceives of it in too pessimistic a manner 
it tends to look upon the work of Art in 
too optimistic a manner. Art has its great- 
ness and truth in the fact that it inspires a 
demand of the life of the spirit, and, at the 
same time, carries this life further on.-its 
way. 

Thus there appears a wide interval be- 
tween the noological and the psychological 
methods. The former alone produces an 
experience valid for all and capable of 
becoming the possession of all; it thus 
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reveals a cosmic movement within man’s own 
domain, and also raises his World of Thought 
into what is great as well as into what binds 
mankind together. 

The fact that such a transformation comes 
to consummation and that a new life breaks 
forth must consequently alter man’s whole 
view of things. He is now not a mere speck 
on the face of a boundless expanse, but a 
co-partner with the universe—a participator 
in infinity. On account of such a view of 
man’s life and destiny it is impossible for 
the new life to be adjusted to a state of 
soul already existing: the wholeness or 
totality present in the soul must come into 
activity—it must bring forth an effort which 
does not proceed from the particular to the 
whole, but from the whole to the particular. 
Certainly as all Spiritual Life—in the form 
of a deed which is entire—unites the oppo- 
sites of inward potency and external object, 
just as certainly spiritual creativeness thrives 
within us and overcomes the contradictions, 
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Now, the empirical consciousness stands 
under these contradictions so long as it feels 
itself as something over against the things | 
which present themselves to it. The crea- | 
tiveness must therefore rise above such a_ 
consciousness. The creativeness with its 
results appears in such a consciousness, but _ 
it does not originate from this source. This_ 
is not to be conceived as something sub- | 
conscious, but far rather as something super- 
conscious to the normal consciousness of 
man. Man, from this standpoint of creative-_ 
ness, is not to be interpreted as a mere 
sequence of psychic activities or as a 
bundle of so-called ‘‘ faculties of the soul’’; 
for in that basal unity of his life the 
particular activities coalesce, mutually per- 
meate each other, and, at the same time, 
lead to a higher stage. It is through the 
agency of this living source that percept 
is raised into concept, and impulse into will. 
Thus it becomes clear that we are not to 
seek the nucleus of man’s nature in psychic 
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activities because these are in fact only 
appearances and developments of a_ basal 
Spiritual Life. When we view the matter 
thus we have but little taste for the debate 
between Intellectualism and Voluntarism, 
for such a debate places the problem in the 
region of phenomenalism—a problem which 
is more properly concerned with the spiritual 
substance of life. Still less are such psychic 
processes of value for a complete view of 
the universe. As undoubtedly the rising 
of Spiritual Life within the human domain 
gives evidence of a self-subsistence or bewng- 
for-self of Reality every idea of such a 
self-subsisting Reality when presented in 
the form of human psychic powers is no 
more than a metaphor. What becomes 
specific to us and what sets us in an incessant 
movement is the fact that we are unable to 
transform into ideas that of which we are 
immediately certain as a whole and as 
existing in the depth of the soul without, at 
the same time, drawing it down to a lower 
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level. Conceptions of the universe which 
make us look upon the intellect or the will as 
the vehicle of reality—which seek each other 
or struggle with each other—are projections 
of human qualities into the universe: as 
metaphors they are indispensable, but we 
dare not make them more than this. 

When the noological method strives to 
raise a clear and strong structure of Spiritual 
Life out of the existing confusion of things— 
when it shifts Life from effects to causes— 
an elevation of life will immediately follow; 
for with such illumination and emancipation 
of Spiritual Life the method becomes, over 
against the prior situation, a pattern, a sum- 
mons, a motive. The “ Higher ”’ is not now ~ 
merely a hope, a wish, an ideal; it is not 
woven by the mere intellect nor is it added to 
it, but is the deepest source of our life and a 
mighty power within us. This New way, - 
in relation to the situation nearest to our 
hands, appears as an imperative—as an Ought 
—but this Ought is able in this connection 
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to shake off and overcome all that otherwise 
would have made it dependent and servile, 
because here the Higher is carried forward 
and upward by zts own deed and is present 
as a living power. We hear much to-day 
concerning Judgments of Values, but such 
Judgments possess good rights and a dynamic 
energy only if they are the expression of 
a life effective within us; and it is only in 
so far as this new life has become our own 
real self that it can work in a rousing and 
elevating manner: for mere reflections and 
logical Judgments cannot much elevate and 
help without this at the back of them. 

If the noological method thus brings more 
movement into our life, it drives more 
genuine content into self-consciousness and 
also works for a fuller acknowledgment of 
the spiritual results present in our work; 
it will not only clarify much in certain 
directions, but will also perfect our more 
complete view of Reality into a totality 
and into an inwardness. If it be a weakness 
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of the ordinary human mode of conceiving 
things to resort to ready-made conclusions, 
such a “‘ dead-level ’’? mode has been accentu- 
ated in modern times through its craving for 
results and its acceleration of the rate of 
life, so that it is specially inclined to forget 





practically everything concerning the what 


and the how of things; and in its constant 
attention to the results of its work is only 
too apt to leave the vehicle of the work 
entirely out of account. Where, however, 
as in connection with Knowledge, the whole 
content has to be valued and appreciated, 
the noological side we have just mentioned 


must also be valued and appreciated because _ 


it determines in an essential manner the 
character of the whole. 

There accordingly arises the task of the 
criticism of the work of Knowledge—the 
task of proving whether what is announced 
as a result is in accordance with the nature 
of the work which really led to the result. 
If this harmony be wanting, the whole 
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cannot maintain itself intact. How far such 
a whole can break up and how such a 
breaking up can coercively displace the situ- 
ation already attained—all this I have at- 
tempted to show in my work entitled Die 
Einheit des Gersteslebens (The Unity of the 
Spiritual Life+), especially from the side of 
modern thought and effort. The modern 
naturalistic philosopher would, if he could, 
reduce the whole world into terms of 
nature, and nature into a mechanism. 
When he attempts to do this, he dissolves 
Spiritual Life into a mere epiphenomenon 
of natural phenomena, and makes the 
effects of Spiritual Life to be participated 
by the mechanical order of things. But 
the work itself which leads to such results, 
shows the matter in a quite different light. 
This work takes place in the mind and 
shows a picture very different from the 


1 A translation of this important work is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published by Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate. [Translator. ] 

R 
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conclusions of naturalism. This work in 
the mind has to be wrought out from a whole 
to a whole ; it has first of all to prepare the 
ground for one’s own conviction; it has to 
remould first impressions; it has to exercise 
perseverance and patience, to plan and 
to verify its proofs. In all this the work in 
the mind develops a web so subtle that it is 
only held together by means of a superior 
Thought; this work presents Thought as so 
independent in its character that the frame of 
natural phenomenais entirely broken through. 
He who treats Nature thus—he who is able 
to bring his own thought over against it—is. 
more than mere Nature. This thinking is 
also a constituent of reality, and such a 
mental picture must embrace reality. Conse- 
quently, natural science, understood on the 
side of its mental constructions, most cer- 
tainly refutes all mere naturalism. The case 
is Similar in connection with the attempt to 
transform reality into a process which, though 
spiritual, is yet personal. For what leads 
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the struggle against the narrowness of a 
life “‘ merely human and personal ”’ is in the 
last resort a specific aspiration of life ttself— 
a quest for a deeper and richer self-existence 
and self-subsistence. If the process does not 
find its home in such qualities as these—if 
it does not hold together a superior unity 
and transform it into a result—the whole 
movement will dissipate itself in the sand. 
Thus, this view of reality acquires vividness 
and depth if the emphasis on results does not 
make us forget the very power through which 
these results accrue. . 

All this cannot come to pass if the world 
of deed does not first of all stand out in 
strong relief from the world of eaistence, 
and if this world of deed is not comprehended 
purely in its self-ewistence and self-subsistence. 
Without this there is no binding into a whole 
and no distinctive marks of character. But 
we have already seen that the division 
between the two worlds is inhibited from 
being an entire cleavage—that the deed-world, 
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in order to find its own consummation, has 
to return to the world of existence, and has 
to come to an understanding and arrange- 
ment with it. Herewith arises the task of 
ascertaining and determining in a thoroughly 
unbiassed way the state and nature of 


the world of existence; and this can only | 


be done if, first of all, the world of existence 
is viewed (by a process of abstraction) as 
entirely independent of the world of deed. 
In this sense a true empiricism, with its 
insistence upon simple experience, has its © 
justification as against much of the idealisa- 
tion and optimistic interpretation of the 
content of experience now so much in vogue. 
The strength and hardihood necessary 
to carry further the spiritual movement 
fails such optimistic interpretations because 
they neglect the simple content of ex- 
perience; whilst a true empiricism calls 
forth new powers by dint of the oppositions 
which present themselves, and breaks open 
new pathways. Not only much confusion of 
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thought but also much lassitude in action 
is occasioned by the facile disposition to 
attribute to experience qualities which can 
only become its own by means of the spiritual 
activity it puts forth. It is necessary to work 
out experience from two sides. There must 
be, on the one side, a serious wrestling 
with the deed-world, and, on the other, with 
the world of existence if the spiritual world 
of man is to develop and express its full 
characteristics. But the co-operation of 
both worlds must not be understood as a 
kind of combination of two different things 
—as something to which the deed-world gives 
the form and the world of existence gives the 
material. Such a combination can never 
engender a living whole—indeed, the two 
elements can never come together in an 
inner manner. For if the life of the spirit 
is to progress the conditions and circum- 
stances of the external world are rather to be 
placed upon the ground of the deed-world, 
and are here to be transformed into an 
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antithesis furnishing motives for the further 
development of the life of the spirit. The 
deed-world is not a mere side of life but 
constitutes the whole or totality of life—a 
whole that can submit to nothing outside 
itself; but it is a whole or totality that 
is as yet incomplete, and which can _per- 
fect itself only by means of contact and 
collision with eaternal existence. Such an 
interpretation of this world of ewistence raises 
important questions concerning its relation 
with the world of deed. The question is, 
whether and in what manner does the 
existing world take up and carry further a 
movement different in nature from its own 
movement, or whether and in what manner 
does it bring forth strong: opposition to 
such a movement and bring to nought 
every attempt at illumining the meaning 
and value of things? This question branches 
out in all directions—it extends from par- 
ticular points to the fundamental relation- 
ship of the deed-world and the ewisting-world. 
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Does the existing-world as a whole enter into 
the higher world of deed either summarily or 
gradually? Or does it signify, as over 
against the deed-world, an opposition which 
perhaps in course of time will grow sharper 
rather than milder? If the former view be 
held, not only Knowledge but also Life itself 
will be moulded into what is mental and 
ideal. If the latter be true, it is simply 
impossible to overcome an irrationality which 
seems imbedded in the very nature of things. 
Which is the true view can never be decided 
by means of imaginative reflection, but 
only by ascertaining the real facts. The 
fact that the life of the spirit is capable 
of developing only by means of a partial 
severance from and opposition to the world 
outside shows that we are placed in a 
peculiar situation in this world of sense and 
time—it shows that an opposition has to 
be overcome and that this can be achieved 
only in a very gradual manner. But the 
further question presses itself, whether the 
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Higher succeeds in obtaining an entire self- 
reliance or whether, within the human domain, 
it remains permanently tied to the Lower? 
Indeed, the question really comes to this: 
Whether the Higher is not often drawn to 
the level of the Lower and placed in its 
service? If this were so, the situation would 
occasion stagnation and perversion; but this 
sad experience, in its turn, would call forth 
@ yearning after some counter effect. Thus 
possibilities upon possibilities arise; and how 
we are now to conceive of Reality can be de- 
cided by means of experience alone. We have 
to guard ourselves here from being drawn to 
some abstract principle to which some kind 
of definite solution to the problem is to 
be credited. But, on the other hand, it 
often happens in this situation that the 
easiest and simplest solution which offers 
itself from the outside is accepted without 
more ado. But this means nothing less 
than to make the shallow comfort of man 
the criterion of reality and to fall under the 
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imputation of an anthropomorphism which 
is perhaps even more dangerous than crude. 
In connection with the Problem of Know- 
ledge we must not for a moment forget, as 
man possesses a special situation within 
Reality and finds the life of the spirit within 
him in a special situation, that the experi- 
ences which merely surround him must not 
be summarily set in the nature of spirit, 
and that even in his relation to his 
environment his world of thought possesses 
some characteristics of an affirmative kind 
which point beyond the world of sense. 
Such an affirmation appears further in the 
movements of universal history—movements 
which, as we have already observed, do not 
run in a definite direction from the outset, 
but which have to seek their course and 
goal through struggles and opposites, through 
affirmations and negations. In the rise and 
fall of autonomies within the spirit of man as 
well as in the efforts to combine the different 
kinds of products into a totality of life sagnifi- 
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cant experiences have to be taken into account 
as an interpretation—experiences which, 
despite all that is “‘ merely human ”’ about 
them, are still self-experiences of the life of 
the spirit. The work of Thought has to 
raise up such experiences and to use. them 
for its own ends—it has to discover beyond 
the individual parts a movement of the 
whole ; and from this standpoint Thought 
will strive for a present experience which is 
superior to Time and which spans the events 
of Time. It is from this standpoint and 
not from the sequence of the mere events 
which pass swiftly over the surface of Time 
that the task of our own day is apprehended. 

All these things together point out the direc- 
tion in which the work of Thought has to seek 
its main domain. It does not find it in Nature, 
nor in the individual psychic life, nor in onto- 
logical speculations. It finds it in the inner 
world of Spiritual Life—in its dawning and 
its experiences, its struggles with oppositions, 
and its own further development. It is 
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necessary to discover and appropriate within 
this domain a rich fulness of Reality. The 
movement of History indicates the readiest 
point of attack; but History helps and 
furthers us only in so far as it is set in an 
over-historical light—only in so far as it is 
understood as a quest for life itself, and 
as it is led towards the eternal content 
which is imbedded in it. Here lies the 
greatest depth of Reality which man can 
plumb; here lies also, in the form of a Yea 
and a Nay, the source of the final convictions 
of the meaning of Reality and of the possi- 
bility of genuine Knowledge. Great minds 
and different epochs have been divided on 
the question as to whether Spiritual Life 
is a fixed quality which reveals itself in 
different degrees only on its external side, 
or whether the movements of Life and of 
History reach to its inmost being and 
whether History itself extends into the 
very nucleus of the course of the cosmos. 
All this gains in intensity with the tasks of 
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life; but the work of Knowledge has still 
further to pass out of the region of the 
Speculative into that of the Positive. How 
this can take place can only be made clear 
by further investigation. So much, however, 
is certain, viz. that it 1s this historical con- 
ception alone which gives Life space for its 
utmost exercise as well as a dramatic charac- 
ter; while, on the other hand, such a character 
is bound to be wanting when Life is viewed, 
as in antiquity, as something stable or, as 
in modern times, as some kind of physical 
or logical process. The Christian religion 
(along with other religions, and even more 
than other religions) gives a_ thoroughly 
historical character to our Reality; but it 
gives Reality this character in a specifically 
religious sense which has become too narrow 
for us to-day. And we may state that here 
are involved tasks for the future. 

So much as this is certain: that a work of 
Knowledge which forces such problems into 
the background or which fails, in the main, 
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to recognise them is doomed to barrenness. 
In regard to this: subject the two follow- 
ing questions are to be considered first 
separately and afterwards together: these 
are the questions concerning the fundamental 
content of Spiritual Life on the one hand, 
and the mode of its formation within the 
human domain on the other; or, as the 
question might be otherwise stated—the one 
concerning the substance of the Spiritual Life 
and the other concerning its form of eaxtstence. 
In connection with the former, it 1s necessary 
to develop what is imbedded within the 
fundamental content of the swbstance—what 
the substance reveals to us concerning Reality 


-and what is implicit in it in the form of 


Ends. In the latter, it has to be shown 
how our thought relates itself to the substance 
and also what issues through the contact 
of the deed-world and the existing world. In 
the substance, fundamental truths make their 
appearance, while in the form of existence 
facts of experience are seen. These funda- 
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mental truths—as the most original inclusion 
of Reality and as superior to human par- 
ticularity—cannot be encroached upon by 
the most radical contradictions of our earthly 
situation with its varied points of view. 
These are also truths which alone place the 
world of existence and all that it contains 
in a definite light; they are truths which 
address precise questions, and which free 
the world of existence from the meaningless 
appearance which it at first presents. Out 
of the ordinary experiences which arise 


within the world of existence there never - 


arises real genuine experience. Therefore 
such ordinary experiences must be placed 
in the scale in order to be estimated at their 
proper value. When this is done, such ordi- 
nary experiences point beyond themselves; 
they lead to something more inward, and 
become stimulations and motives for the 
further development of Spiritual Life. 

Such a contact between fundamental truths 
and factual experiences gives special signifi- 


= — = 
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cance to the particular situation of man. 
There cannot be a doubt that the Spiritual 
Life in humanity has to develop in a medium 
very different from, and conflicting with, 
. itself. It may be that the world of existence 
contains possibilities through which may be 
supplied help and protection for this spiritual 
development of life, but it is necessary, first 
of all, to call these possibilities into actual 
existence; and in order to do this, hard work 
and continuous deeds are requisite. It is 
necessary from the outset to possess the 
ground of our “ building” and to safeguard 
it ever anew from all assaults. Each stage 
of life shows the truth of all this. As the 
life of the individual generally deals with 
what lies nearest to our hands it flows 
with the sequence of the momentary pro- 
cesses of consciousness. How then can 
it be qualified to become the vehicle of 
Spiritual Life with all its demands con- 
cerning Totality, Wholeness, and Infinity ? 
When, however, a spiritual movement arises 
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from the depth of the soul it forms a deeper 
layer for constructing the basis or nucleus 
of life, for bringing up out of unity an effort 
towards a further totality, for gaining self- 
subsistence for life over against the merely 
ordinary consciousness—a_ self-subsistence 


which is able to hold the manifold of pheno- 


mena present in consciousness. Thus we 
obtain a new view of the life of the soul, but 
this is not a view which lies near to our 
hands: it is a view which is ever stimulated 
and raised up from the soul itself. There 
does not exist any ready-made depth in 
the soul as against the superficiality of the 
merely drifting consciousness of the ordinary 
moments. Such a depth has first of all to be 
established in the soul. 

The collective life of mankind usually pre- 
sents itself merely in the form of co-existence 
and sequence. Such a life, however, cannot 
possibly develop a Spiritual Life. Therefore 
it is necessary to place a unity over against 
the co-existence and a duration, over against 
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the sequence. This is done by means of the 
developments and: formations of Society 
and History in so far as these preserve a 
specific meaning. But Society and History, 
as vehicles of Spiritual Life, are im no 
manner qualities ready to our hands—they 
are in no manner essential parts of what 
merely exists in the external world, but 
something which has to  be_ brought 
forth continuously from the depth of 
spiritual activities; for these vehicles of 
Society and History fall in pieces as soon 
as such spiritual activities slacken. Thus 
there is need of constant struggle con- 
cerning the meaning and value of Society and 
History. And further, the Spiritual Life 
can spread so as to cover the whole meaning 
of Nature oniy if it connects itself together 
into a Reality, and if it develops a distinc- 
tive character of its own. Thus Spiritual 
Life cannot in any manner be severed from 
Reality, nor can it acquire value if it disperses 


itself and fritters itself away. 
S 
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Therefore the Spiritual has everywhere to 
create its own domain in this world of 
existence; it does not discover it as some- 
thing self-evident; it does not develop by 
attempting to jump out of the existing 
world. It develops an the world and elevates 


the world to its own high level. If Reality ~ 


thus depends upon a creative deed there- 
fore Knowledge cannot operate in any ready- 
made manner, but must place itself within 
the spiritual movement itself; it must 
accompany this movement, discover new 
possibilities, see new points of departure 
and of initiative. While thus it serves the 
forward march of life it gains at the same 
time unlimited enrichment for itself. Here- 
with, this significance and tension give to the 
movement such a field of activity that the 
Spiritual Life has now to struggle not only 
on the external side against what is infra- 
spiritual, but also for the moulding of its 
own nature; so that the struggle of the spirit 
is at the same time a struggle for the spirit. 
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To the work of Thought there is given 
incomparably more freshness, fulness, and 
mobility, so that it now participates in the 
great Becoming of Life, and has not merely 
to imitate a ready-made life or merely bring 
such to self-consciousness. 


The close connection of Knowledge and 
Life advanced in these pages is able to 
understand opposites and, at the same time, 
to overcome them—opposites which have 
often split up the effort of Thought when 
working apart from Life. From of old there 
has been a hard and fierce conflict between 
a discursive and an intuitive mode of Thought. 
The discurswe order of Thought takes in 
the whole breadth of science; and its main 
object is to transform the dispersive mani- 
fold into a web of a System, and here bind 
all together in such a way as to form a 
successive and graduated Series. But as 
Aristotle demonstrated long ago every logical 
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linkage or System leads finally to Pro- 
positions which are clear by reason of their 
own immediacy alone ; so that thus all proofs 
cannot and need not be carried ad infinitum. 
This conception of Immediacy has been wont 
to be designated by the thinkers of the ages 
as Intuition; which Intuition has been at 
certain times viewed as the conception of a 
Unity revealing itself in an esthetic form 
within the multiplicity. At certain other 
times, it takes a religious form in the con- 
ception of unity forming itself over against 
the multiplicity and permeating it all. 
Thus the claims of Immediacy and Unity 
combine in the conception of Intuition. 
If discursive Thought resolves Reality into 
particular Parts and Series, it becomes the 
task of Intuition to point to a union of the 
Parts with the Whole, and from this stand- 
point of the Whole to impregnate all the 
multiplicity with a living spirit. It is no 
wonder that the idea of Intuition has won 
the minds and hearts_ of 3 men; nor is it 
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any wonder that the willing recognition 
of an indispensable task has treated the 
question in a manner far more summary 
than the actual situation warranted. The 
esthetic conception doubtless comes into 
view in the work of Thought; and, regarded 
from this standpoint, the scientific view of 
the world has to be carried back and placed 
upon an esthetic view. But such a view of 
the work of Thought had far greater rights 
in the ancient than in the modern world. 
For, to the thought of the ancient world, 
the sensuous and the spiritual appeared far 
more closely connected than they do to the 
modern world: inner and outer seemed to 
depend upon each other in one living cos- 
mos; they sought each other side by side, and 
in the contemplation on both, each merged 
into the other. Further, the conviction of 
the ancient world was that as the process 
of thinking lay within a consolidated and 
approachable realm it was bound to furnish 
a justification for such a conclusion as we 
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have just referred to. The modern world, 
too, forbids too sharp a distinction of the 
spiritual and the sensuous by its constant 


effort to bring them so closely together; | 


but to the modern world the connection of 
the two is far less simple than in ancient 
times. The modern mind has been able to 
establish a connection only through the help 
of Logical Thought; and, even further, the 
modern mind does not any longer believe 
itself able to grasp in a form of immediacy 
what is final and axiomatic, but pushes such 
final and axiomatic conclusions ever further 
into the background, and busies itself most 
diligently in attempting to transform what 
previously seemed static into movement. 
Modern thought further attempts to over- 
come the antithesis of Subject and Object 
as well as the function of reflective thought; 
but it expects to accomplish this feat not 
by means of any contiguity of Subject and 
Object, but by spanning the antithesis 
through the simple force of activity itself 
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—through an ascent to a creativeness which 
itself constructs Reality. Thus the main 
task becomes that of setting the capacities 
in such a creativeness, and of carrying back 
this creativeness to an entirely simple original 
life. What is here in question therefore is 
not an imaginative view of a ready-made 
and complete truth actually existent but the 
progressive Becoming of Life itself—a personal 
experience of Reality from the very basis of 
life to its highest ideals. What is generally 
designated as Fancy and Imagination must 
appear as far too passive for such a spiritual 
creativeness. For in this way, instead of 
being presented with an entire illumination 
of the meaning and significance of life, man 
gets no more than a mental impression of 
things: and if nothing beyond this occurs 
man is rather shut up within his own sub- 
jectivity than freed from it and placed at the 
very centre of a life of creativeness. When 
dealing with Reality it is necessary to state 
that the manner of the quest must not be 
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that of the contemplative artist but that of 
the general on the field of battle. The 
artist connects the multiplicity of hap- 
penings into one complete picture; but 
how different is this picture from that of 
the great general who binds the threads 7) 
together, and gives them meaning by fitting © 

them into general ideas. It is the latter alone | 
who penetrates into and through all the con- 
fusion and conflicting motives by which he 
is beset—it is he alone who interprets these 
as a whole or unity from their very origin. 
What happens in this respect must also 
be adopted as a method in dealing with the — 
problem of the Universe. In connection 
with this problem, too, it is necessary to pos- 
sess a comprehensive and synthetic Thought 
—a “synoptic ’’ Thought—which contains ~ 
within itself the power of the synthesis 
together with the gradations and mutual 
determinations of the manifold so that a 
Complex of life may develop and may 
parcel out the life of Reality and bring it 
to a clear expression—so that all the Parts 
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may be seen from the standpoint of the 
Whole and moulded from such a standpoint. 
It is the consciousness of this kind of task 
which differentiates the genuine philosopher 
from the mere scholar who occupies himself 
with philosophic problems. The two are 
further distinguished by the fact that the 
latter reflects upon things on their external 
side and interprets them entirely from such 
a standpoint, and by the fact that he does 
not unify im any essential manner the 
things he brings together. The genuine 
philosopher, on the other hand, is able to 
attain to comprehensive and vitalising ideas 
of things. The power to do this can be 
extracted by Thought only out of the Life 
which wells up within it. If Life be unable 
to connect itself together into a totality or 
wholeness and to work from such a level, 
Thought can never take entire possession 
of what is within—it can never hold the 
manifold together or determine the relative 
values of its different constituents. 

Thinkers like Leibniz and Kant had cer- 
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tainly a clear and deep view of Reality as a 
whole; but it was a view in which all the 
different aspects were closely associated, and 
from which every aspect received a particular 
colouring. But did they not owe this power 
far less to their faculty of perception than 
to the power of Thought which understood 
how to mould things from a comprehensive 
and unifying standpoint, how to weave the 
web of a System, and how to work from each 
Whole to a greater Whole? Thus the total- 
view or synthesis towards which our effort 
is directed originates inside and not outside 
of Thought. Such a total-view is not some- 
thing already existent but something that 
has to be moulded. Consequently we need 
not less but more Activism; we require not 
a cessation of activity but an ascent into a 
domain in which the activity of the whole 
of man’s nature can operate. 

In the reaction of the present day against 
Intellectualism the logical element’ present 
in the work of Thought may be easily 
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deprecated. It is true that Logic cannot 
create—it only proves and adjusts; it has 
to presuppose something as being present 
before it is able to work at all. But such a 
work of Logic is indispensable wherever it 
is necessary to weave a Manifold into a 
Whole, wherever it is necessary to drive out 
contradictions and to link individual ele- 
ments together. The work of art, practical 
activity, political and social co-operation 
require the help of Logic. Every fallacy 
avenges itself in a frittering away of life. How 
therefore can Logic play only a subsidiary 
part in the process of Knowledge? Logic by 
itself 1s formal and schematic, and is unable 
of itself to shape life in any living way. 
But whatever limitations Logic may possess 
in this respect, these limitations ought 
never to suggest a turn towards something 
like the Romanticism of modern times—a 
tendency to revel in the illogical and to 
be at ease in the midst of contradictions. 
The limitations of Logic ought rather to 
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drive us to place logical work in further 
connections and, out of the whole of life, 
to guide us to the realisation of quickening 
and directive capacities. Our effort after 
a complete illumination of the problems of 
life and existence is doubtless confronted 
with insurmountable barriers; but should 
we on this account think little of our own 
capacities at the very outset and rashly flee 
to the irrational? He who places Life ever 
before his view and believes that an ascent 
of Life is possible will first and foremost 
aim at a deepening and energising of 
Thought; and will not flee from Life be- 
cause Logic by itself does not unravel the 
whole of the problem, nor will he recom- 
mend to himself or to others what is illogical. 








CHAPTER VIII 
TRANSITION TO THE PRESENT 


THoucH the problem of Knowledge is thus 
connected in the most definite manner with 
the whole of the life of the spirit of man, 
such a spiritual life has to discover itself first 
of all within the movement of universal 
history and to unfold itself more and more 
within this movement, so that it becomes 
indispensable for Thought to grasp and to 
preserve such a situation. We have to 
search for such a situation in Philosophy 
and in the history of mankind. We believe 
that we can find such a situation in the 
Philosophy of Kant. 


(a) ANALYSIS OF KANT’S POSITION 


He who to-day appraises Kant’s teaching 


as the acme of the philosophical movement 
269 
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is liable to the danger of pursuing only a 
single current in the thought of our own 
time. It will be easy to show that even in 
connection with the problem of Life such 
an estimate of Kant has its good rights; 
but, at the same time, the estimate ought 
to signify something more than an uncritical 
opinion for us. 

Before all else, it is the well-known tran- 
sition from Object to Subject—from external 
things to man himself—it 1s this Copernican 
transition which signifies a segment in the 
history not only of Thought but also of 
Life. For this transition corresponds to, 
and serves the need of, the total-movement 
of mankind. Though man, at the outset, was 
thought to be no more in this movement 
than a sensuous existence, with his life 
depending entirely upon the external world, 
yet as the result of ages of thinking an 
inverted mode of conceiving him was reached. 
The inner life of man now developed more 
and more a content of its own and gained 


. ‘ 
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ever greater self-reliance until at last it 
became the main standpoint of life, and 
sought to bring, in a practical and intelligent 
manner, the external world into subjugation 
to itself. 

The modern world has brought this con- 
clusion to clearer self-consciousness on the 
side of Thought; it suffices us here to bear 
in mind the dictum of Descartes—‘‘ I think, 
therefore I am.’’ But, at the same time, 
the question arises whether the Subject be 
sufficiently strong and comprehensive to 
develop a World out of itself. Evidently 
the Subject, in order to do this, needs 
strengthening; and attempts to give it this 
strengthening have not been wanting prior 
to Kant. These attempts, however, did not 
extend to an entire autonomy over against 
the environing world; but such an autonomy 
came to its own through the transforma- 
tion of the conception of the Subject set 
forth by Kant. The Subject, to Kant, did 
not mean a mere point isolated from its 
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surrounding objects, but he discovered within 


it a web of life—a general mental and moral | 


structure. Thus the individual by himself 
does not constitute the vehicle of life, and 
neither does the endless sequence of con- 
scious states form such a vehicle. Such a 
vehicle is formed in consciousness through 
the presence of a governing and effective 
Reason. The main problem then for Kant 
was to work out the implications of this 


Reason and clearly to perceive, in accord-- 


ance with its capacity and _ limitations, 
Reason’s specific achievements. Thus over 
against the customary every-day mode 
of reflection there arose a_ transcendental 
mode. This transcendental mode obtained 
its fixed orientation and standard in great 
collective achievements, as, for example, in 
the formation of a scientific experience and 


in the development of morality. As Reason ~ 


carried such achievements towards their 
conditions, their inner connections, and their 
consequences a surpassing piece of analysis 
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was executed, and Life was through and 
through deepened and refined. ‘Thus, there 
resulted, within the human domain, a scale 
of values of.extreme importance in its future 
consequences; science now, in the midst of 
all its necessary and universal propositions 
and facts, was lifted above mere association 
of ideas; and even a domain of moral free- 
dom over against the impulses springing from 
mere individual wants originated. Even this 
scale or gradation—this holding forth of a 
wider view—enabled man to recognise clearly 
the presence of a freedom and of a distinctive 
life superior to the natural life. The fact 
that such an all-important inversion of the 
accepted order took place was bound to alter 
essentially man’s outlook and the task of his 
life and even his view of the world and his 
own capacity over against the world. 

To such an emancipation of the Spiritual 
Life and of the situation of man _ there 
corresponds a further inner development. 

It is true that Kant accepted the disputable 


a 
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doctrine of the “three separate faculties ”’ 
of the mind; and, indeed, it was through 
him that this doctrine first became stamped 
as current coin. But in fact the nucleus 
of the Spiritual Life, according to his teach- 
ing, lies beyond the supposed ‘“‘ faculties ”’ 
—in his teaching the movement of life was 
carried far beyond the intellect as well as 
beyond the feeling; and also according to 
his teaching when the will moves within a 
higher domain, careful examination shows 
that by wall is meant not any special faculty 
lying alongside of other faculties, but a setting 
of the whole man in action. In the manner, 


therefore, in which the Spiritual Life is raised - 


by Kant above the usual division into 
‘*faculties,’’ it is able to embrace all the 
individual provinces of life, and to set all 


the tasks of life in their right order. Thus — 
the whole range of life even into all its ~ 


ramifications 1s accordingly set in a motion 
of an upward direction. And at the same 
time, this outstanding fact of the Spiritual 
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Life of man makes it possible for him to 
grasp tightly and _ preserve continually 
spiritual demands in all their self-reliance 
and purity, and, as well, to detect, without 
any bias, all that is insufficient and, indeed, 
unedifying. ‘This conception does not repre- 
sent merely the questionable doctrine of the 
‘radical evil’? of human nature as presented 
in some of the details of Kant’s teaching, 
but is one which pervades the whole Kantian 
Philosophy and gives it the air of distinct 
veracity and greatness. No other philo- 
sopher of modern times has treated the great 
problems of life in so lofty a manner and 
with so deep an earnestness. The thinkers 
who succeeded Kant have, despite their 
achievements on the eaternal side of things, 
brought the movement into narrower tracks 
on its wner side. They have all dealt far 
rather with questionable statements of a 
speculative nature. Thus Kant remains the 
overtowering summit of a new epoch in 
connection with the problem of Life. 
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But there appears here also what is truly 
the fate of all transformations upon human 
soil. In the nucleus of things there arises 
something new which produces undreamed- 
of results, but which, in the carrying out of 
it, remains too much tied to much that is old 
—to much that the new had broken away from 
inwardly. Just as much that undoubtedly be- 
longed to the Middle Ages worked in Luther, 
so worked in Kant much that belonged 
to the period of the Enlightenment; and 
as it is in accordance with the deeper spirit 
present in Luther to differentiate the ele- 
ments of the Middle Ages from these deeper 
elements, so it is in accordance with the 
deeper spirit of Kant to free the main stuff 
of his life and activity from the merely 
explanatory elements of the Aufklarung 
which had twined around it. In_ what 
respect this can be made clear to-day can 
be only briefly mdicated. 

The fact that Kant interpreted Reality 
in the form of sharp opposites has had much 
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to do in giving his work its penetrating 
clearness and its overwhelming forcibleness ; 
but still his teaching corresponds to the 
analytical mode of interpretation if the 
opposites we have referred to cannot be 
overcome. If we believe that the opposites 
cannot be overcome, Kant’s teaching presents 
not a few dangers in many important respects. 
His teaching that a world of appearance 
persists over against a world of things i 
themselves threatens to sever spiritual activity 
from the great Reality and to place it in 
contrast with such Reality. If this be so, 
it becomes difficult to distinguish §suffici- 
ently between the demands of Spiritual Life 
and demands “‘ merely human,” and difficult 
not to glide into a Philosophy of subjectivism 
—a Philosophy of the “As If” (Als Ob).} 
One need only consider critically Kant’s 
alleged refutation of the ontological argu- 


1 An important work bearing this title by Professor 
Vaihinger was published in 1912 and has created a 
good deal of discussion in Germany. [Translator.] 
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ment for the existence of God in order to 
become convinced that grave dangers are 
imbedded in the argument. Kant, in the 
ultimate ground of his teaching, is above 
subjectivism; but in the working out of 
this ultimate ground he often falls into sub- 
jectivism. Not less doubtful is the sharp 
cleavage made between theoretical and prac- 
tical reason, where each of the provinces 
receives too narrow an interpretation, and 
where the unity of the whole is not suffi- 
ciently developed. Theoretical reason re- 
mains with him restricted to Nature and 
logical proofs, and the inner movements and 
experiences are placed at too low a valuation. 
The working out of the practical reason is 
limited too much to the relations of person 
to person; and the ethical values of mental 
and zsthetic work, as, for instance, of science 
and art, are not sufficiently taken into 
account. Here if anywhere are found two 
halves which are far from constituting a 
whole. 


; 
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Further, as was the case in the period of 
Enlightenment (Aufklarung) Kant also gave 
an insufficient valuation to History. The 
Aufklarung had good reasons and, indeed, an 
imperative necessity for recognising a timeless 
reason beyond the intolerable inconstancy of 
the historical situation. We, too, hold fast 
to the conviction that without an experience 
of a Life above Time there is no Truth. But 
we have to become quite as convinced that 
such a Life must find its abode as a fact in 
our deepest nature. That such a Life suc- 
ceeds only by means of progressive work in 
being directed towards, and appropriated 
by, our own activity, and that the fact of 
the existence of such a Life is also a difficult 
and continuous task—all this, if not over- 
looked, was at least insufficiently appre- 
ciated by the Aufkldrung. This Life superior 
to Time seemed in the teaching of the 
Aufklirung to be present m consciousness in 
a manner ready at hand, and which could be 
made entirely clear by means of logical 
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analysis. Kant himself did not free himself 


sufficiently from this teaching, and has 
caused much confusion of thought on this 


account. Kant’s achievements, as a whole, 
as we have already noticed, present excel- 
lences which cannot be over-estimated. But 
the transcendental treatment in his teaching 
contains no more than a possibility of dis- 
covering the Real; it could do no more 
in the last resort than deepen the con- 
tent of its own conclusions. But do the 
achievements, which are by the side of the 
fundamental truth superior to Time, not 
contain an element of Time? And _ have 
they not first of all to seek for means 
of their self-evolution? Are they in 
any manner ready-made? As certain as 
that we are a thinking nature quite as 
certain is it that we think according to 
particular fundamental conceptions—accord- 
ing to categories—and also as certain is 
it that we bind together all particular 
propositions in accordance with definite 
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laws such as, for instance, Causality. But 
the timelessness of our values in no manner 
excludes the fact that the further moulding 
of our nature is brought about by incessant 
work. In fact, we have a _ history not 
merely of the theory of Categories and 
Causality, but of categorical and causal 
Thought itself. It is of great importance to 
realise that the tumeless and the temporal are 
to be held sufficiently apart although they 
are universally related to each other. This 
is necessary because it is not only incumbent 
to obtain a concrete conception of the value 
of the temeless, but also to call up our own 
activity to undertake and achieve tasks still 
greater than any conceptual tasks. It is 
almost a trait of the Kantian teaching to show 
that the task of Thought should be viewed 
especially as self-reflection—should be viewed 
as evidencing a depth of being found in human 
life from the outset. The persuasion that 
we are more than we are accustomed to 
think we are—that we possess greater com- 
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pleteness and inwardness than we are aware 
—is certainly a powerful weapon to fight 
against all that leads to shallowness and the 
frittering away of life. Such a_ persuasion 
constitutes a fixed foundation upon which 
much is constructed in spite of all assaults; 
but still it does not sufficiently attest the ~ 
fact that we have not so much to discover 
as to establish the Spiritual Life. The 
Kantian proof does not rouse us sufficiently | 
—does not offer a path of elevation and | 
further creativeness such as the perplexing — 
situation of the present day demands. The 
Kantian teaching in this respect is not quite 
free from the defect that it allows the life 
of the spirit to fall too readily to a merely 
intellectual level—a level of much thinking 
around things and of things. In this way 
the level of life itself is not sufficiently 
raised. We find, on this path, much in ~ 
our possession; but we do not “trade” 
sufficiently in order to increase the value of 
our possessions. 
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Finally, it is the Kantian Conception of 
Reason which retains us too much in the ideas © 
of the period of Enlightenment (Aufklarung). 
This conception of Reason has already raised 
many scruples: it is looked upon as some- 
thing between an empirical and an _ over- 
empirical conception of Reality; it passes 
beyond the flow of momentary experience, 
but Kant stops short of consolidating this 
More over against ordinary experience. In 
fact the conception of Reason is here far more 


. unstable and more open to criticism than the 





conception of the Godhead. But what more 
than anything else makes Kant’s position 
doubtful is, that he restricts Life and Thought 
too much to formal features, and gives them 
far too little content and soul. In the closer 
determination of Reason the old and the new 
philosophies proceed on different pathways 
towards their goals. The ancient world 
sought its main pathway, on the whole, in 
general universal conceptions apprehended 
by Reason. The modern world seeks its 
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main pathway in the freedom and independ- 
ence inherent in the nature of man. But 
neither universal conceptions nor freedom 
can reach a turning-point unless a new 
stage of life arises within them. They 
do not engender this new life out of 
themselves : they presuppose it, and consti- 
tute only its receptacle and its form of 
appearing. It is true that the Kantian 
world of ideas develops a life far fuller of 
Content than these Forms are able to engen- 
der out of themselves; but this Content is 


not worked out clearly enough nor raised 


sufficiently above the Forms, so that the 
Forms play too great a part in connection 
with the Content, and appear far too much 
as if they were grounded in themselves. 
Thus we find ourselves in essential points 
beyond the doctrines and formulations of 
Kant. But we believe we can remain loyal 
to what distinguishes Kant from the Auf- 
klarung, and further believe that by being 
so we do not fall out of the movement which 





| 
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his mighty lfe-work inaugurated. If we 
understand his teaching in this broad and 
free sense, we shall be able to liberate the 
rich development of life which the great 
systems succeeding Kant brought forth, and 
appreciate them as a further development of 
Kant’s life and work. 


(b) THE DEMANDS OF THE PRESENT 


When we understand the effort after 
Knowledge as a counter-effect to the con- 
fusions and the acute needs of our own day, it 
is not to be expected that we shall find much 
movement towards the necessary renewal 
immediately apparent. There is manifest, 
however, in our own time, however indirectly, 
the evidence for such a movement in the 
growing desire to discover new modes of 
approach to ultimate questions. It would 
also be easy to show that possibilities arise 
which meet these desires half-way, and which 
give them enough to do. 

Over against the unlimited Expansion of 
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Life there is awakened once again a need of 
Concentration—a need which is beginning 
to seek suitable means of satisfaction. Men 
were drawn into the current which made 
for Expansion because the traditional syn- 
theses of life proved themselves able to answer 
only very partially the new impressions, ex- 
periences, and tasks of the last century. Ifthe 
old mode of conceiving things, especially as it 
is incorporated in the traditional religious 
system, embraced securely and with cer- 


tainty all the manifold in a unity, the new” 


mode, in its turn, is handling the infinite 
multiplicity of events apart from their con- 





nection in any such unity. According to the — 


old mode, all happenings rest upon an 
eternal order, and all Becoming is viewed as 
proceeding out of immutable Being; while 
according to the new mode, the Ground of 
Time is the creative workshop of all develop- 
ment, and it is this Ground which furnishes 
Becoming with the key for the understanding 
of Being. In the old mode, the life of the 
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spirit felt itself on a lofty summit, and 
in possession of absolute superiority to 
Nature; in the new mode, Nature herself 
succeeds in obtaining an independence of 
her own, and even ventures to subordinate 
the life of the spirit to her own conceptions 
and measurements. In the old mode, the 
Spiritual Life was grasped after the manner 
of a human, personal life, and approached 
by means of immediate feeling; in the new 
mode, the nucleus of the Spiritual Life is 
laid in an impersonal complex of life such 
as science, the State, industry, etc., and the 
personal life here falls to the level of a mere 
instrument of what passes within this im- 
- personal complex. In the old mode, anxiety 
for ethical conditions and for the redemption 
and eternal welfare of the soul became the 
all-important concern; in the new mode, first 
and foremost, life is placed in the midst of 
developing powers—powers external to itself 
and even working in independence of it. 

All this testifies to a powerful trans- 
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formation—a transformation not of mere 
doctrines but of life itself. How much 
superiority the mew mode possesses, and 
how it has carried mankind along with 
itseli—this requires no explanation. But it 
is evident that we discover more and more 
limitations within this new mode; and the 
belief in its all-sufficiency is rapidly fading 
away. The infinity presented by it is of a 
kind which precludes all attempts at a com- 
pleteness and originality of character. The 
exclusive conception of a universal flux trans- 
forms Life into an irresistible stream and 
destroys the possibility of any enduring Truth. 
And we have to bear in mind that Nature 
cannot be made to mean the whole of Reality 
without endangering the distinctive spiritual 
greatness and also the pre-eminence of man. 
The positing of human life within an im- 
personal complex has given us concatenation 
of events, material powers and “ goods,” 
but these have enslaved the soul of man, and 
have actually threatened to transform him 
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into a mere piece of a soulless mechanism 
of civilisation and culture. The withdrawal 
of the moral elements into this background 
may appear at the outset as a dissolution 
of old obstacles and hindrances; but, with our 
eyes open once again, we shall see that all 
the heightening of activity on its external 
sides and all the betterment of the ways and 
means of life are a loss rather than a gain if 
there does not correspond to them an ethical 
disposition—a character and conduct of the 
whole man; and the experiences of our 
day teach us clearly enough that painful 
confusions are to be found in this respect. 
Indeed, the more perceptible such losses 
and dangers become the more strongly are 
we driven to some counter-effect that im- 
peratively demands our consideration of the 
problem of a renewed Concentration of Life. 
If the particular movement of life in our 
day shows that the old Concentration was 
too narrow, and is so to-day because it 


does not sufficiently distinguish and hold 
U 
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apart the Spiritual and the “ pettily human,”’ 
and because it depicts the Spiritual too 
much in a merely anthropomorphic fashion. 
The direction therefore in which a new 
Concentration is to be found is as follows: 
It is necessary to lift up the Spiritual 
Life from its “merely human” level—it 
is necessary to lay hold of it in as own 
existence, and to understand and acknowledge 
it as an independent world. 

Now, the whole of our investigation goes 
to show that such an emancipation of the 
Spiritual Life is not only possible but also 
absolutely necessary for the Spiritual Life 
itself in order that it may gain a distinctive 
character of its own, and may work in a 
stimulating and creative manner. It is only 
by means of such an autonomy that spiritual 
experience can grow over against an experi-: 
ence “merely human’; it is only thus 
that something can break through the in- 
dividual situation—something that has real 
value and significance for all; it is thus 
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alone that something can appear at a specific 
point of time which belongs to all times; 
it is thus that a world of ideas and ideals, 
common to all and good for all, can appear 
and construct a deeper layer of life over 
against situations merely shallow and “‘ pettily 
human.”’ 

Indeed, the more the Spiritual Life lifts 
itself up from a level ‘“‘ merely human ” the 
more must it seek a foothold and defence 
within itself and the more must it con- 
tinually develop beyond the customary 
‘‘ dead-level ’’ conception of life. We have 
already seen how many transformations are 
necessary in order to accomplish such a turn 
as this, and how imperfect the ordinary 
position of man and the reality included 
within such a position are. But no task 
which originates from an inner necessity 
should frighten us. And it is this consider- 
ation which constitutes a claim upon the 
men and women of the present to strive for 


a new Concentration of life—for an inner 
U®@ 
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strengthening and consolidation of the 
Spiritual Life. It is true that when this 
takes place much which previously seemed to 
fall into our lap without any effort now 
becomes a difficult task, opening out a 
vista of mighty movement and struggle; 
but, at the same time, human life becomes 
incomparably deeper and richer—it comes 
to be more our own deed and, along with 
this, it becomes for the first time ‘‘ the life 
which is life indeed.” 

Another aspiration of our day is that 
which looks for an emancipation from 
life-systems of mere power and material 
development. This is an aspiration after 
a self-subsistent life. The turn towards 
these systems had much to justify it in 
many of the most important situations of 
history. It was the strong feeling of a new 
power and courage in mankind, conscious of its 
own development, which, in the beginning of 
modern times, succeeded in turning men from 
the weak and shy inwardness of the religious 
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life as then conceived to a firmer grasp of 
Reality ; a change which, on its external side, 
worked for a subjugation of Nature, and, on 
its inner side, for the clarification and mastery, 
through enlightened reason, of the various 
situations of life and of all human relations. 
How much was accomplished in this respect 
towards the subjugation of Nature and the 
development of Reason and how much has 
been gained—all this is known and enjoyed 
by us all. But, all this fully in view, we are 
to-day convinced that all the heightening of 
material power and the increase of such power 
over the very soul itself have their limitations, 
and that in no manner do they give life any 
genuine content. Notwithstanding expan- 
sion and prosperity unheard of before, we 
discover with pain an inward emptiness. 
We aspire ever more deeply towards a Goal 
or End to which all increase of material 
things shall become subservient—a Goal or 
End into which material things will be 
transmuted and thus acquire their proper 
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valuation. We are convinced that all toil 
and care which fail to serve such an End will 
finally prove of no avail. We feel this last 
more and more acutely. Indeed, the more 
urgent and expansive modern life becomes 
the more anxiety it lays upon us and the 
less fitted it becomes to grant true peace 
and joy. Either there is something more 
imbedded in life or life passes quickly away 
into oblivion. 

Thus there awakens an ever greater desire 
for a content of life—for greater inwardness 
and self-worth. If, at the same time, it is 
indisputable that the old mode of inward- 
ness has become too confined and too insipid 
for us—that it savours too much of the 
puny independence of man in his natural 
state—then it is necessary to attain an 
inwardness both broader and more virile; 
and in order to accomplish this the self- 
subsistence of the Spiritual Life offers a foot- 
bold for us. From the standpoint furnished 
hy this foothold it behoves us to hold forth 
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a system of essential and substantial develop- 
ment over against a system of material and 
natural power; it behoves us from such a 
standpoint to force our way to the con- 
viction that it is not enough for individuals, 
nations, and mankind itself merely to be- 
come aware of this: it is necessary that the 
awareness should make us something other 
than we now are—that it should lead us to 
unfold a distinctive type of life, and, in the 
midst of all the wild and chaotic impulses 
of our day, to consummate the construction 
of a Reality existing and subsisting within 
itself. What such a Reality further signifies 
has to be treated in a succeeding volume. 
But so much at least is already ascertained 
that only a self-subsistent Spiritual Life can 
engender true inwardness; and, further, 
that in order to satisfy the aspiration already 
spoken of that aspiration has to come 
into contact with another pressing demand 
of our day. We find the present situation 
of civilisation and culture far too confusing 
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and artificial, and long for more simplicity, 
sincerity, and homeliness. A return to 
Nature—to what is below ourselves—can 
never bring this about; it will come about 
only by means of an ascent to a life of the 
spirit above us. We are in danger of forfeit- 
ing the true promise of life by over- — 
weighting it with what pertains merely to 
its environment and by the dissipation of 
our energies; we are in danger of becoming 
inwardly lonely notwithstanding the super- 
abundance of external things. What can 
save us from this peril except a conversion 
to great experiences of a spiritual kind— 
experiences common to all and which will 
mould and illumine our individual destiny ? 
What can accomplish this save the essential 
cultivation of an wnner world common to all 
mankind ? 

Finally, there goes through our times 
an aspiration for continuity and eternity. 
We are tired of the constant changes and 
transformations: the idea of these incessant 
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changes in life and in the situations in which 
we are placed as well as of the incessant 
shifting with the environment is beginning 
to lose the spell which it previously 
exercised over the minds of men; we are 
really yearning for something that will not 
get lost in all the movements of the world 
and of life—something that will persist and 
which is capable of endless progress. What 
therefore the individual experiences and feels 
attains importance through the problems 
which are raised by the modern historical 
method. With growing clearness are different 
periods of time distinguished—more and 
more does each period reveal some specific 
characteristic—and ever more strongly is it 
forbidden for any one particular period to 
accept and to retain aspects of former 
periods. All this is a gain in independence; 
but it is at the same time destructive of 
all permanent and persistent results. For 
as earlier times have passed away so shall 
we and our day pass away. What we are 
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to-day clinging to with might and main will 
be dismissed by a later age as something 
outworn. Must not then observation of the 
transiency and fleetingness of all human 
endeavour destroy our happiness in work 
and our creativeness? And can we under- 
take any great and difficult task in a spirit 
of entire self-devotion if all is to pass so 
quickly away—if all that does not bring with it 
its entire results and values to us here and 
now becomes on that account uncertain and 
futile? Wherefore there arises a yearning for 
emancipation from this state of instability— 
a yearning for the possession of a life superior 
to Time. We cannot possibly return to the 
old conception of duration and continuity 
because, according to the conviction of the 
present day, such a conception confused 
the Eternal with the Temporal, and placed 
ternal Truth under the form of Time. It 
is therefore essential that Eternity be placed 
outside the ‘‘ merely human ”’ situation and 
planted within the self-existence and self- 
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subsistence of the life of the spirit. Only in so 
far as we participate.in such a life as this do 
we participate in Eternity; but it is an 
Eternity which originates in the deepest 
root of our being and is, at the same time, 
a high End and Ideal. Only incessant 


6 


work in Time frees us from “‘ mere ”’ Time. 
Corresponding to this is also the conception 
of History as a coming-to-ttself of the Spiritual 
[ife. The task then is, after having ob- 
tained our footing and standpoint within the 
Spiritual Life, to work out from the material 
and changes of Time an essential and sub- 
stantial Reality—a Reality which forms an 
arch overspanning the movements of daily 
life, as in the ancient conception of a fixed 
heaven above the lower spheres. 

Thus, there goes through our “age” a 
great desire for unity, depth, and eternity. 
And it is clear that the particular move- 
ments of our day are not separate streams 
but tributaries of one mighty river. The 


fact that this river does not as yet carry on 
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its breast the trivial and shallow things of 


i 


life is no proof whatever of its failure. It | 


is necessary first of all to govern our own 


soul and to shape its life. This accom- 


plished, something more will break forth 
and carry the whole of life along with 
itself. These invisible powers are always 
in the last resort the greatest of all. To 
refuse their claims is to render sterile all 
our work. If the Absolute Philosophy of 
our day will deny these claims—well, then, it 
will go the way it went in the beginning of 
modern times when a mighty spiritual revolu- 
tion developed entirely outside the Universi- 
ties. If nations that, through their special 
characteristics and history, were destined to 
become leaders, will deny these claims—well, 
then, others will take their place and assert 
themselves in order to bring pressing matters 
to fruition. If any age as a whole deny 
these claims, that age will inevitably suffer 
spiritual decay, and the work will remain 
for a coming people. Done the work will 
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certainly be; for the spiritual powers which 
are here in question cannot be destroyed 
by man, though man destroys himself by 
alienating himself from them. 


A time, however, which stands in the 


|| .midst of so many entanglements and so great 


tasks needs necessarily a Philosophy; for it 


- is only through Philosophy that the age 





can raise problems into Totalities and 
Principles such as the situation demands. 
But our generation cannot begin its work 
without reflecting anew upon its own 
capacities and upon its situation on all the 
sides of life. This conviction drives us 
irresistibly to the problem of Knowledge. 
What we have already set forth in con- 
nection with the problem requires the orien- 
tation which the quest must take. The 
further following of the path and the execu- 
tion of what is here outlined are reserved 
in a volume soon to appear. 
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We connect the main results of our in- 
vestigation into the following theses :— 

(1) Only in so far as we participate in a_ 
self-subsistent life is Knowledge possible for | 
us. There remains much scope for intel- 
lectual achievements which do not contain 
so much as this, but they do not constitute 
genuine Knowledge. 

(2) Such a self-subsistent life must become 
effective in the very basis of our nature, but 
it becomes our entire possession only with 
the help of the work of universal history. 
He who believes it possible to grasp this 
content merely by means of an analysis of 
consciousness undervalues the deed-character 
of our life, and inevitably falls into intel- 
lectualism, though it may be intellectualism 
of a fine kind in regard to its own special 
work. 

(3) History furnishes such a self-subsistence 
not in the form of a mere sequence of 
happenings, but only in so far as a life 
superior to Time raises itself above the 
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movement of these sequences. It follows 
therefore that all Knowledge issues in some- 
thing sub specie eternitatis. He who presents 
no counter effect to the flux of Time falls 
inevitably into a destructive relativism. 

(4) The movement of History culminates 
alternately in Concentration and Expansion— 
in Positive and Critical Periods. If only 
one of the two be present in the individual 
life, the breadth of life disappears, and the 
life of the whole is obscured. 

(5) To-day the predominance of the Ez- 
pansion side has destroyed the equilibrium 
of life, and this is to be regained by means 
of a new process of Concentration. 

(6) Such a new Concentration is possible : 
the experience of History has prepared it 
in important respects, and the desire for it is 
a strongly-marked feature of our times. __ 

(7) We shall succeed in gaining such a 
Concentration only by means of an elevation 
above the confusing situations of daily life 
and by means of a Turn to a new Metaphysic 
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of Life. He who fights shy of this Turn 
renounces at the same time a fundamental 
renewal of life. 

(8) As the present day possesses a specific 
character of its own and places forth | 
essentially new demands, it is evident that 
no union with an older System of Thought— 
not even with that of Kant’s—can bring about 
the necessary progress. Wemust seek, out of 
the depth of our own energy, to correspond 
to the demands of the most important and 
universal situations, and venture upon our 
own path. The possibilities of Life and of 
Knowledge are in no way exhausted; but 
it is our own courage and deed alone that 
bring these possibilities into a full activity. 
Our young people have much to do; and 
may they rise to the consciousness of their 
task ! | 
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ANDREWS (CHARLES M'‘LEAN, Ph.D., L.H.D.). The 
Colonial Period. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


ANGLICAN LIBERALISM. By Twelve Churchmen. Rev, 
Hubert Handley, Prof. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., D.D., Rev. J. R. 
Wilkinson, M.A., Rev. C. R. Shaw Stewart, M.A., Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall, D, Litt., D.C.L., Prof. Percy Gardner, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Sir C. T. Dyke Acland, Rev. A. J. Carlyle, M.A., Rev. H. G. 
Woods, D.D., Rev. A. A. Caldcott, D.Litt., D.D., Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D., Rev. A. L. Lilley, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
4s. 6d, net. 

ASHWORTH (J.H., D.Sc.). Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). With 
8 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee 
Memoirs, p. 39. 

AVEBURY (Lord, D.C.L., F.R.S.). Prehistoric Times, as 
Illustrated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs 
of Modern Savages. 6th Edition, revised, with 239 Illustrations, 
a large number of which are specially prepared for this Edition, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops. Cheap Popular Edition, 7s, 6d. net. 


AVESTI, PAHLAVI, and ANCIENT PERSIAN STUDIES 
in Honour of the late Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Peshotanji Behramji 
Sanjana, M.A., Ph.D. Paper cover, 12s, 6d. net; cloth, 13s. 6d. net. 


BACON (Professor B. W., LL.D., D.D.). The Making of the New 
Testament. F’cap. 8vo,cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 56 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 
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BACON (ROGER), the ‘‘Opus Majus” of. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Analytical Table, by John Henry Bridges, Fellow of 
Royal College of Physicians, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
Complete in 3 vols., 31s. 6d. ; Vol. III. sold separately, 7s. 6d. 

BAILEY (JOHN, M.A.). Dr Johnson and his Circle. F’cap. 
Svo, cloth, Is, net; leather, 2s. 6d. Forming Vol. 64 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

BALSILLIE (DAVID, M.A.). An Examination of Professor 
Bergson’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo, cloth. 53s. net. 

BARRETT (Sir W. F., F.R.S.).. Psychical Research. F'cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol, 28 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

BARRY (WILLIAM, D.D.). The Papacy and Modern Times 
(1303-1870). F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 14 in the Home University Library; for list, 
S€é Pp. 37. 

BAUR (F. C.). Church History of the First Three Centuries. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, Edited by Rev. 
Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

—— Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, his Life and Work, his 
Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History of 
Primitive Christianity. Edited by Kev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

BAYLEY (HAROLD). The Lost Language of Symbolism. 
With above 1400 symbols. 2 vols, Medium 8vo, cloth. 25s. net. 

BEARD (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and Know- 
ledge. Hibbert Lectures, 1883. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

—— The Universal Christ, and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s. 6d. 


BEGBIE (HAROLD). See ‘‘ Character and Life,” p. 4. 


BELLOC (HILAIRE, M.A.). The French Revolution. (With 
Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 3 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

~-—— Warfare in England. (With Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 51 in the Home University Library; for 
list, see p. 38. 

BENEDICT (F. E., Ph.D.). Elementary Organic Analysis. 
Small 8vo. Pages vi+82. 15 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

BERGEY (D. G.). Handbook of Practical Hygiene. Small 
8vo. Pagesv+164. 6s. 6d. net. 

BEVAN (Rev. J. O., M.A., F.G.S.). The Genesis and Evolution of 
the Individual Soul scientifically Treated. Including also Problems 
relating to Science and Immortality. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
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BIBLE. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Version, 6th Edition of the Old, roth Edition 
of the New Testament. 8vo, roan. 5s. 

BILTZ (HENRY). The Practical Methods of determining 
Molecular Weights. Translated by Jones. Small 8vo. Pages 
vili+245. 44 Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 

BLACKBURN (HELEN). Women’s Suffrage. A Record of the 
Women’s Suffrage Movement in the British Isles, with a Biographical 
Sketch of Miss Becker. With portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

BOIELLE(JAS.). French Composition through Lord Macaulay’s 
English, Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, by the late 
James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officier d’Académie, Senior 
French Master, Dulwich College, etc., etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 3s. Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3s. 
Vol, III. Lord Clive. 3s. 

—— See Victor Hugo, ‘‘ Les Misérables” and ‘‘ Notre Dame.” 

BOLTON. History of the Thermometer. 12mo. 96 pages. 6 

Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 


BOUSSET (Prof. WILHELM). Jesus. Trans. by Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan, and ed. by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 14 in the Cr. Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

BOUTROUX (EMILE). Education and Ethics. Authorised 
Translation by Fred. Rothwell. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

BRADLEY (A. G.). Canada. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 
2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 34 in the Home University Library; see 
list, p. 37- 

BRAUNS (Dr REINHARD). The Mineral Kingdom. The 
author is the well-known Professor of Mineralogy in the University 
of Bonn. Translated with additions by L. J. Spencer, M.A., 
F.G.S., Assistant in the Mineral Department of the British 
Museum. In demy 4to, comprising gI full-page plates beautifully 
executed in colours, 73 of which are chromo-lithographs, 18 
photographic reproductions, and 275 figures in the text. Bound 
in half-morocco. £2, 16s. net. 

BREMOND (HENRI). The Mystery of Newman. With Intro- 
duction by the late Rev. George Tyrrell, M.A. Medium 8vo, 
cloth. tos. 6d. net. 

BREWSTER (H. B.). The Theories of Anarchy and of Law. 
A Midnight Debate. Crown 8vo, parchment. 5s. 

—— The Prison. A Dialogue. Crown 8vo, parchment. §5s. 

—— The Statuette and the Background. Crown 8vo, parchment. 4s. 

BREWSTER (Prof. W. T.), Editor of The Home University 
Library; for list, see p. 37. 

—— The Writing of English. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 
2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 73 in Home University Library ; for 
list, seé p. 39. 
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BRUCE (ALEX., M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E.). A Topographical 
Atlas of the Spinal Cord. F’cap. folio, half-leather. £2, 2s, net. 

BRUCE (Dr W.S.,F.R.S.E.). Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. Forming Vol. 8 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

BURKITT (Prof. F. C.). Euphemia and the Goth. With the 
Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa, 21s. net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

BURY (Prof. J. B., Litt.D.). A History of Freedom of Thought. 
F’cap. 8vo, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Forming Vol. 74 in 
I1ome University Library ; for list, see p. 39. 

CAMPBELL (Rev. COLIN, D.D.). The First Three Gospels 
in Greek. Arranged in parallel columns, 2nd Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CARPENTER (Rt. Rev. W. BOYD). Some Pages of My 
Life. By the present Canon of Westminster and late Bishop of 
Ripon, With portrait of the author as frontispiece, and other 
interesting portraits. Medium S8vo, cloth, gilt top. 15s, net. 

CARPENTER (Prof. J. E., LL.D.). Comparative Religion. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol, 68 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CARTWRIGHT (Captain) and His Labrador Journal. Edited by 
Charles Wendell Townsend, M.D. With an Introduction by Dr 
Wilfred T. Grenfell. With Illustrations from old engravings. 

_ photographs and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth.  §s. net. 

CECIL (Lord HUGH, M.A.,M.P.). Conservatism. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 11 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

CHADWICK(HERBERTCLIFTON). Antedon. With7 Plates, 
2s, 6d. net See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

—— Echinus. With 5 Plates. Price 2s, net, See Liverpool Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

CHANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Including ‘‘The Perfect 
Life,” witha Memoir. Centennial Edition. 4to Ed. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN (Prof. S. J., M.A.). Elements of Political Economy. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 
sg in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

CHARACTER AND LIFE: A Symposium. By Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Harold Begbie, Walter Crane, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Arranged by Percy L. Parker, 
Editor of ‘‘ Public Opinion.”” Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 

CHESTERTON (G. K.). The Victorian Age in Literature. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 70 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p, 38. 

CHEYNE (Rev. T. K., D.Litt., D.D.). Bible Problems and 
the New Material for their Solution. A Plea for Thoroughness 
of Investigation, addressed to Churchmen and Scholars, Crown 
8vo. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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CHILD AND RELIGION, THE. Essays. By Prof, Henry 
Jones, M.A., LL.D., University of Glasgow.; C. F. G. Masterman, 
M.A.; Prof. George T. Ladd, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. F. R. Tennant, 
M.A., B.Sc.; Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, D.D.; Rev. Canon 
Hensley Henson, M.A.; Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., D.D.; 
Rev. G. Hill, M.A., D.D.; Rev. J. J. Thornton; Rev. Rabbi 
A. A. Green; Prof. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. Edited by Thomas 
Stephens, B.A. Crown 8vo. §s, net. See Crown Theological 
Library, p. 34. 

COIT (STANTON, Ph.D.). National Idealism and a State 
Church. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

—— National Idealism and the Book of Common Prayer. An Essay 
in Re-Interpretation and Revision. Demy 8vo, cloth. 1os. 6d. net. 

COLBY (ALBERT LADD). Reinforced Concrete in Europe. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 

COLE (FRANK J.), and JAMES JOHNSTONE. Pileuro- 
nectes, With 11 Plates. 7s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Memolrs, p. 39. 

COLLINS (F. H.). An Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer, 5th Edition, The Synthetic 
Philosophy Completed. 8vo, cloth. Reduced to §s. net. 

CONYBEARE (F. C., M.A.). The Ring of Pope Xystus: a 
collection of Aphorisms and Short Sayings in use among Christian 
Communities in the Second Century. Beautifully printed on hand- 
made paper. 4s. 6d. net. 

CORNILL (Prof. CARL). The Introduction to the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament. Demy 8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. net. 
See Theological Translation Library, p. 41. 


CRANE (WALTER), contributor to ‘‘ Character and Life,” see 


p. 4. 

CREIGHTON (Mrs). Missions: their Rise and Development. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Volume 
60 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

CREIGHTON (CHAS., M.D.). Cancer and other Tumours of 
the Breast. Researches showing their true seat and cause. The 
Author was sometime Demonstrator of Anatomy, Cambridge 
Medical School, and is the author of ‘* Bovine Tuberculosis in 
Man,” etc. With 24 Lithographic Plates containing 138 figures 
from the Author’s drawings. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

—— Contributions to the Physiological Theory of Tuberculosis. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s, 6d. net. 

CUSSANS (MARGARET, B.Sc.). Gammarus. With 4 Plates, 
2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DAKIN (W. J., M.Sc.). Pecton. With 9 Plates. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

DARBISHIRE (OTTO V.). Chondrus. With 7 Plates. 2s. 6d. 
net, See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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DAUDET (A.). Contes Militaires. 2s. 6d. See Army Series, p. 33. 

DAVENPORT (CHARLES BENEDICT). Heredity in re- 
lation to Eugenics, The Author is Director, Department of Experi- 
mental Evolution, Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, N.Y. ; 
Secretary of the Eugenics Section American Breeders’ Association. 
With Diagrams and Coloured Plate. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s, 6d. net. 

DAVIDS (Mrs RHYS, M.A.). Buddhism. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 47 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

DAVIDS (T. W. RHYS). Lectures on Some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism. The Hibbert Lectures, 1881. 2nd Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Library Edition, 10s, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DAVIS (H. W. C., M.A.). Medizval Europe. (With Maps.) 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 13 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 


DELBOS (L.). Nautical Terms in English and French and 
French and English. With Notes and Tables. For the use of 
Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Leon Delbos, M.A., of 
H.M.S. &rztannia, Dartmouth. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, with additional Plates. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


—— The Student’s Graduated French Reader. Remodelled and 
rewritten. Edited, with Notes and a Complete Vocabulary. First 
Year—Part I. Anecdotes, Tales, and Exercises. Part II. Tales, 
Historical Pieces, and Exercises. 1s. 6d. each. Second Year— 
Parts I. and IJ. in the Press. 

DELITZSCH (Dr FRIEDRICH). Babel and Bible. Authorised 
Translation. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Crown 8vo, with 77 illustrations, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

DEWALL (JOHANNES V.). Auf Verlornem Posten and 
Nazzarena Danti. 3s. See Army Series, p. 33. 

DIBBLEE (G. BINNEY). The Newspaper. F’cap. 8vo, cloth 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 69 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

DICKSON (H. N., D.Sc.). Climate and Weather. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 36 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

DILLMANN (A.). Ethiopic Grammar. Translated from C. 
Bezold’s Second German Edition. By Rev. J. A. Crichton, D.D. 
With Index of Passages, Philological Tables, etc. 1 vol., royal 
Svo. 25s. net. , 

DIPAVAMSA (THE): A Buddhist Historical Record in the 
Pali Language. Edited, with an English Translation, by Dr 
H. Oldenberg. §8vo, cloth. 2!Is. ' 
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DOBSCHUTZ (ERNST VON, D.D.). Christian Life in the 
Primitive Church. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the University of Strassburg. Translated by Rev. 
G. Bremner, and edited by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. See Theological Translation Library, 
New Series, p. 41. 


DOLE (CHARLES F.). The Ethics of Progress, or the Theory 
and the Practice by which Civilisation proceeds. Small demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 


DRUMMOND (Dr JAMES, LL.D.). Philo Judzus; or, The 
Jewish Alexandrian Philosophy in its Development and Completion. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 2Is. 


—— Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Christianity in its most Simple 
and Intelligible Form. Hibbert Lectures, 1894. Demy 8vo. 
Library Edition, tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


DUNCAN (DAVID, LL.D.) The Life and Letters of Herbert 
Spencer, With 17 Illustrations. Cheap Reissue. 6s, net. 


EMERY (F. B., M.A.). Elementary Chemistry. With numerous 
Illustrations. 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGELHARDT (V.). The Electrolysis of Water. 8vo. Pages 
x+140. go Illustrations. 5s. net. 


ENGLAND AND GERMANY. By Leaders of Public Opinion 
in both Empires, among whom may be mentioned :—Rt. Hon. 
Arthur J. Balfour, Viscount Haldane of Cloan, Rt. Hon. A. Bonar 
Law, Baron Alfred von Rothschild, Rt. Hon. Herbert Samuel, Sir 
Rufus Isaacs, Norman Angell, J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P., 
J. A. Spender, Excell. Karl Galster, Ernst Basserman, 
Professor Dr Riesser, Baron Wilhelm von Pechmann, Professor 
Wilhelm Wundt, Dr Walther Rathenau, August Thyssen, sen., 
His Excellency Dr Adolf Wermuth, Excell. von Holleben, etc. 
With Portraits. Stiff wrapper. 1s. net. 7 


ERMAN’S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. Translated, under Pro- 
fessor Erman’s supervision, by J. H. Breasted, Professor of 
Egyptology in the University of Chicago. Crown 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


ERSKINE (Prof. J.) and Prof.W. P. TRENT. Great Writers of 
America. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 52 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


EUCKEN (Dr RUDOLF, Jena). The Life of the Spirit. An 
Introduction to Philosophy. Second Edition. Third Impression. 
8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 


—— The Truth of Religion. Translated from the latest revised 
German edition by Rev. W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., with a special 
preface by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 
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EUGENE-FASNACHT (G.). Eugéne’s Student’s Comparative 
Grammar of the French Language, with an Historical Sketch of 
the Formation of French. The Author was for many years French 
Master, Westminster School. For the use of Public Schools. 
With Exercises. 23rd Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 
Svo, cloth, 5s. ; or separately, Grammar, 3s. ; Exercises, 2s.6d. 

—— French Method. Elementary French Lessons preparatory to the 
same Author’s Grammar, 18th Edition. Cloth. 1s. 6d. 

EVANS (GEORGE). An Essay on Assyriology. With 4to Tables 
of Assyrian Inscriptions. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

EWALD’S (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the Old 
Testament. Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. ([Vol. I. 
General Introduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9-11. 
Vol. II, Yesaya, Obadya, and Mikah, Vol. III. Nahiim, 
Ssephanya, Habaqqtiq, Zakharya, Yéremya, Vol. IV. Hezekiel, 
Yesaya xl.-Ixvi. Vol. V. Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index.) 5 vols. 8vo, cloth. 30s. See 
Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

——— Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. E. 
Johnson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

—— Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. Translated 
from the German by the Rev. J. Frederick Smith. 8vo, cloth. 6s, 

FAGUET (Prof. EMILE, of the French Academy). Initiation 
into Philosophy. Translated by Sir Home Gordon, Bart. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

FARMER (Prof. J. B.). Plant Life. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 72 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 39. 

FARNELL (L. R., D.Litt.). The Evolution of Religion: an 
Anthropological Study. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See 
Crown Theological Library, p. 34: 

—— The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion. Lectures delivered in 
Oxford and London. Being Vol. 1 of New Series of Hibbert 
Lectures. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. See Hibbert Lectures, p. 36. 

FARQUHARSON (Rt. Hon. ROBERT, LL.D.) The House of 

Commons from Within, and other Reminiscences. Med. 8vo. With 

portrait by J. S. Sargent, R.A., never before published, 7s. 6d. net. 

In and Out of Parliament. With a number of portraits and 

caricatures. Medium 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

FARRIE (HUGH). Highways and Byways in Literature. A 
volume of original Studies. Demy 8vo, cloth. §s. net. 

FINDLAY (Prot. J. J.. M.A., Ph.D.). The School. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 38 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FISCHER (Prof. EMIL, of Berlin University). Introduction to 
the Preparation of Organic Compounds. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction from the new German edition by R. V. Stanford, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. With figures in the text. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net, 
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FISHER (HERBERT, M.A., IF.B.A., LL.D.), Editor, Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Napoleon. (With Maps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 
2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 61 in Home University Library ; for 
list, see p. 38. 

FOUR GOSPELS (THE) AS HISTORICAL RECORDS. 
8vo, cloth, I65s. 

FOWLER (W. WARDE, M.A.). Rome. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol, 42 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

FOX (FRANK), Author of ‘‘ Ramparts of Empire,” etc. Problems 
of the Pacific. Demy 8vo, cloth. With Map. 7s, 6d. net. 
FRY (The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD, G.C.B., etc.). Some 
Intimations of Immortality. From the Physical and Psychical 

Nature of Man. Royal 8vo, sewed. Is. net. 

GAMBLE (Prof. F. W., D.Sc., F.R.S.). The Animal World. 
With Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge. Many Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GARDNER (Prof. PERCY, D.Litt., F.B.A., Oxford), Modernity 
and the Churches. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, 


. 3%. 

. ie Religious Experience of St Paul. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
$s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

GELDART (W. M., M.A., B.C.L.). Elements of English Law. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 30 
in the Home University Library ; for list, sce p. 37. 

GIBBS (PHILIP). The Eighth Year. The Dangerous Year of 
Marriage. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 

GIBSON (R. J. H.) and HELEN P. AULD, B.Sc. Codium. 
With 3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine 
Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

GILES (H.A., LL.D.). The Civilisation of China. By the well- 
known Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 25 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GILL(CHARLES). The Book of Enoch the Prophet. Translated 
from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by the late Richard 
Laurence, LL. D., Archbishop of Cashel. The Text corrected from 
his latest Notes by Charles Gill. Re-issue, 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

GIVEN (JOHN L.). Making a Newspaper. Cloth, above 300 
pages. 6s, net. 

GOLDAMMER (H.). The Kindergarten. A Guide to Frébel’s 
Method of Education, 2 vols, in 1. 120 pp. of Illustrations, 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. = 

GOOCH (G. P., M.A.). The History of our Time, 1885-1911, 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 23 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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GOULD (F. J.). Noble Pages from German History. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 1s, 6d. net. 

GRAVELY (F. H., M.Sc.). Polychaet Larvae. With 4 plates. 
2s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

GRAY (Rev. H. B., D.D.). The Public Schools and the Empire. 
A plea for higher education in citizenship. Cloth. 6s. net. 

GREEN (Rt, Rev. A. V., D.D., Bishop of Ballarat), The Ephesian 
Canonical Writings: Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1910. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 53s. net. 

GREEN (Mrs J. R.). Irish Nationality. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

GREGORY (Prof. J. W., F.R.S.). The Making of the Earth. 
(With 38 Maps and Figures.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 
2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 53 in the Home University Library ; 
for list, see p. 38. 

GRIEBEN’S ENGLISH GUIDES. Practical and handy ; size, 
suitable for the pocket, 64+ 44, and bound in cloth. 

Switzerland. A practical guide with seven Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Norway and Copenhagen. With six Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Ostend and other Belgium Watering Places. With two 
Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 

Lakes of Northern Italy. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Rhine. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

North Sea Watering Places. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Belgium. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Brussels and Antwerp. With Maps. Cloth. 1s, 6d. net. 

Holland. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

The Riviera. With Maps. Cloth. 3s. net. 

Winter Sports in Switzerland. A practical guide for those 
visiting Switzerland in the winter. With Map. Cloth. 3s. net. 
Dresden and Environs. With Maps. Cloth. 1s. 6d. net. 
Munich and Environs. With Maps, Cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

yt SID Due and Rothenburg on the Tauber. With 2 Maps. 
Is, Od. net. . 

The Dolomites. With 3 Maps. 3s. net. 

Naples and Capri. With seven Maps and three Ground 
Plans. 1s. 6d. net. 

GUPPY (H. B., M.B., F.R.S.E.). Studies in Seeds and Fruits. 
An Investigation with the Balance. Demy 8vo, cloth, nearly 
600 pp. 15s. net. 

HAERING (Prof. THEODOR). Ethics of the Christian Life. 
Translated by Rev. J. S, Hill, B.D., and edited by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

HALLIGAN (JAMES EDWARD), Chemist in charge Louisiana 
State Experiment Station. Soil Fertility and Fertilisers. With 
Illustrations and Tables. Demy 8vo, cloth. 14s. 6d. net. 
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HANNAY (DAVID). The Navy and Sea Power. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 66 in Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

HANTZSCH (A.). Elements of Stereochemistry. Translated 
by Wolf. 12mo. Pages viii+206. 26 Figures, 6s. 6d. net. 
HARDY. Elements of Analytical Geometry. 8vo. Pages 

iv-+ 365. 163 Figures, 8s, 6d. net. 

—— Infinitesimals and Limits. Sm. I2mo, paper. 22 pp. 

6 Figures. Is. net. 

HARNACK (ADOLF, D.D.) The Acts of the Apostles. 
Being Vol. III. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies, Crown 
8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 26 in the Crown Theological Library ; 
for list, see p. 35. 

—— Bible Reading in the Early Church. Forming Vol. V. of New 
Testament Studies. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— The Constitution and Law of the Church in the First Two 
Centuries. Crown $8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Vol. 31 in the Crown 
Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net. Forming Vol. IV. in Dr Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies, and Vol. 33 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— History of Dogma. Translated from the Third German Edition. 
Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D. 7 vols. 8vo, 
cloth, each ros. 6d. ; half-leather, suitable for presentation, 12s. 6d. 
See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

—— Letter to the ‘‘Preussische Jahrbiicher” on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Prof. Delitzsch’s Lectures on ‘‘ Babel and 
Bible.” Translated into English by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
6d. net. 

——~ Luke, the Physician. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, 
M.A. Being Vol. I. of Dr Harnack’s New Testament Studies, 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

—— The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First 
Three Centuries. Second, revised and much enlarged Edition. 
25s. net. Forming Vols. 19 and 20 in Theological Translation 
Library, New Series ; see p. 41. 

—— Monasticism: Its Ideals and History ; and The Confessions 
of St Augustine. Two Lectures. Translated into English by 
E. E. Kellet, M.A., and F. H. Marseille, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 28 in the Crown Theological 
Library, p. 35. 

— The Sayings of Jesus. Being Vol. II. of Dr Harnack’s New 
Testament Studies. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. Forming 
Vol. 23 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

—— What is Christianity? Translated by Thomas Bailey Saunders. 
Third and Revised dition, Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 5 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

—— and Prof. W. HERRMANN, of Marburg. Essays on the 
Social Gospel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. Forming Vol. 18 in 
the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 
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HARNACK (AXEL). Introduction to the Elements of the 
Differential and Integral Calculus. From the German. Royal 
8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d. 

HARRISON (JANE, LL.D., D.Litt.). Ancient Art and Ritual. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 75 
in Home University Library ; ; for list, Seé p. 39. 

HART (EDWARD, Ph.D.). Chemistry for Beginners. Sm. 12mo. 

Vol. I. Inorganic. Pages viii+188. 55 Illustrations and 
2 Plates. 4th Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II. Organic. Pages iv+98. 11 Illustrations. 2s. net. 

Vol. III. Experiments. Separately. 60 pages. 1s. net. 

—— Second Year Chemistry. Small 12mo. 165 pages. 31 
Illustrations. 5s. net. 

HATCH (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, Edited by Dr Fairbairn. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1888. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

HAUSRATH (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of the Apostles. Translated by Leonard Huxley. 
With a Preface by Mrs Humphry Ward. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. 
(Uniform with the Theological Translation Library, Old Series.) 

—— History of the New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus, 
Trans. by the Revs. C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 12s, See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

HAWORTH (PAUL LELAND). Reconstruction and Union, 
1865-1912. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HEATH (FRANCIS GEORGE). Nervation of Plants. By the 
well-known Author of ‘Our Woodland Trees,” ‘‘The Fern 
World,” etc. Well Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. "6d. net. 

HEBREW TEXTS, in large type for Classes: 

Genesis. 2nd Edition. 16mo, cloth. 1s.6d. Psalms. 16mo, cloth. 1s, 
Isaiah. 16mo, cloth, Is. Job. 16ino, cloth. Is. 

HENSLOW (Rev. G.). The Vulgate; The Source of False 
Doctrine. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

HERDMAN (W. A.). Ascidia. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

HERFORD (Rev. R. TRAVERS). Christianity i in Talmud and 
Midrash. Demy 8vo, cloth. 18s. net. 

—— Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods: Crown 8vo, cloth. 
§s.net. Forming Vol. 35 in the Crown Theological Library, Pp. 35. 

HERRMANN (Prof. WILHELM). The Communion of the 
Christian with God. Translated from the new German Edition 
by Rev. J. S. Stanyon, M.A,, and Rev. R. W. Stewart, B.D., 
B.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 in the 
Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

—— Faith and Morals. New Fdition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 6 in the Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

HEWITT (C. GORDON, B.Sc.). Ligia. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 
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HIBBERT JOURNAL: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Edited by L. P. Jacks and G. Dawes 
Hicks. In quarterly issues, 2s. 6d. net ; or yearly volumes bound 
in cloth. 12s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 10s, post free. 

HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909, entitled 
JESUS OR CHRIST? Containing 18 Essays by leading 
Theologians and Thinkers, Super royal 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

HICKSON (SYDNEY J., D.Sc., .R.S.). Alcyonium. With 
3 Plates. Price 1s. 6d. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology 
Committee Memoirs, p. 39. 

HINKS (A. R., M.A.). Astronomy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol, 31 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

HIRST (F. W., M.A.). The Stock Exchange. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is, net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 5 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see page 37. 

HOBHOUSE (Prof. L. T., M.A.). Liberalism. {I’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Home 
University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

HOBSON (J. A., M.A.). The Science of Wealth. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 16 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Character and Life. See p. 4. 

HOFER (E.). Erzahlungen. 3s. See Army Series of French and 
German Novels, p. 33. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN’T). Studies in Chemical Dynamics. Revised 
and enlarged by Dr Ernst Cohen, Assistant in the Chemical 
Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam, Translated by 
Thomas Ewan, M.Sc., Ph.D., Demonstrator of Chemistry in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Royal 8vo, cloth. Ios, 6d. 

HOLDERNESS (Sir T. W., K.C.S.I.). Peoples and Problems 
of India. The Author is Secretary of the Revenue, Statistics, and 
Commerce Department of the India Office. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 37 in the Home 
University Library ; see p. 38. 

HOLLINS (DOROTHEA). The Quest. A Romance of Deliver- 
ance. Demy 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN KNOW- 
LEDGE. Every volume is specially written for this Library by 
a recognised authority of high standing. Each volume is complete 
and independent, but the series has been planned as a whole to 
form a comprehensive library of modern knowledge. The Library 
is published under the direction of Professor Gilbert Murray and 
Mr Herbert Fisher of Oxford, Professor J. Arthur Thomson of 
Aberdeen, and Professor William T. Brewster of New York. 
Each volume consists of 256 pages and is issued bound in cloth at 
Is. net, or in leather, 2s, 6d. net. For list of volumes, see p. 37. 
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HORNELL (JAMES, F.L.S.). Report to the Government of 
Baroda on the Marine Zoology of Okhamandal in Kattiawar. 
With Supplementary Reports on Special Groups by other 
Zoologists. Demy 4to, cloth, with full-page Plates. Part I. 15s. net. 

HOWE (Jj. L., Washington and Lee University). Inorganic 
Chemistry for Schools and Colleges, Being a Second Edition 
of ‘Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic Law.” By 
I’, P. Venable and J. L. Howe. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

HUGO (VICTOR). Les Misérables: Les Principaux Episodes. 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 6th 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. Each 3s. 

—— Notre Dame dejParis. Adapted for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. By the late J. Boielle. 2 vols. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Each 3s. 

HUNTER (Rev. J., D.D.). De Profundis Clamavi, and Other 
Sermons. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

—- God and Life. A Series of Discourses. Uniform with ‘De 
Profundis Clamavi.” Cloth. 5s. net. 

— The Coming Church. A Plea for a Church simply Christian. 
Cloth. Is, 6d. net. 

ILBERT (Sir C. P., K.C.B.). Parliament. Its History, Constitu- 
tion, and Practice. I’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 1 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 37. 

IMMS (A. D., B.Sc. (Lond.). Anurida. With 7 Plates, 4s. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

ISGROVE (ANNIE, M.Sc.). Eledone. With 10 Plates. 4s. 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

JACKS (L. P.), Editor ofthe Hibbert Journal. Mad Shepherds, and 
Other Human Studies. With a frontispiece drawing by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

—— Among the Idolmakers. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

—— The Alchemy of Thought and Other Essays. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d. net. 

JEREMIAS (Prof. ALFRED). The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. The translation is edited by Professor 
C. H. W. Johns of Cambridge. With a large number of Illustra- 
tions. In two volumes, demy 8vo, at 25s. net. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

JOHNSTON (Sir H. H., K.C.B., D.Sc.). The Opening-up of 
Africa, (WithMaps.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 12 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Views and Reviews. Essays on Racial, Political, and Colonial 
Questions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHNSTONE (J.). British Fisheries: Their Administration and 
their Problems. A short account of the Origin and Growth of 
British Sea Fishery Authorities and Regulations. 10s. 6d. net. 
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JOHNSTONE (J.). Cardium. With 7 Plates. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 38. 

JONES. The Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Conductivity 

' Methods. 12mo. Pages vii+64. 14 Illustrations. 3s. net. 

JONES (J. T. SHARE-). Surgical Anatomy ofthe Horse. ‘To be 
completed in 4 Parts. With above 100 Illustrations, a number 
being in colour. Part I, Head and Neck. Part II. Fore Limb. 
Part III. Hind Limb. Price per part, 15s. net, sewed; cloth, 
16s. 6d. net. 

— Life-Size Models, Illustrating the Superficial Anatomy of the 
Limbs of the Horse. Price per set of four models, La or 
separately—Fore Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 16s. 6d. 
each ; Hind Limb, Inner and Outer Aspects, £6, 6s. each. 

JONES (Rev. R. CROMPTON). Hymns of Duty and Faith. 
Selected and Arranged. 247 pp. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 

—— Chants, Psalms, and Canticles. Selected and Pointed for 
Chanting. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

—— Anthems. With Indexes and References to the Music. 18mo, 
cloth. Is. 3d. 

—— The Chants and Anthems. Together ini vol. Cloth. 2s. 

—— A Bookof Prayer. In Thirty Orders of Worship, with Additional 
Prayers and Thanksgivings. 18mo, cloth. 2s.6d. With Chants, 
inI vol. 18mo, cloth. 3s. 

JONES (Rev.W. TUDOR, Ph.D.). An Interpretation of Rudolf 
Eucken’s Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

JORDAN (HUMFREY, R.), B.A. Blaise Pascal. <A Study in 
Religious Psychology. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

JOURNAL OF THE LINNEAN SOCIETY. Botany. At 
various prices. Index to Journal (Botany), 20s. Zoology. At 
various prices. General Index to the first 20 vols. of the Journal 
(Zoology) and the Zoological portion of the Proceedings, 20s. 

JOURNAL OF THE QUEKETT MICROSCOPICAL 
CLUB. Nos. 1-26, Is. net; Nos, 27-31, 2s. 6d. net. 1893, 
No. 32, and following Nos., half-ycarly 3s. 6d. net. 

JOURNALOF THEROYAL MICROSCOPICALSOCIETY, 
containing its Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscop- 
ical Information. Bi-monthly. Previous to 1893 at various prices; 
after that date bi-monthly, each 6s. net. 

KAPP(GISBERT, D.Eng., M.I.E.E.,M.1.C.E.). Electricity. The 
Author is Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham, (Illustrated.) F’cap.$vo,cloth. 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 58 in the Home University Library; see p. 38. 


KAUFFMAN (RUTH and R. W.). The Latter Day Saints: A 
Study of the Mormons in the Light of Economic Conditions. 
Medium 8vo, cloth. os, 6d. net. 
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KAUTZSCH (E., Professor at Halle). An Outline of the History 
of the Literature of the Old Testament. With Chronological Tables 
for the History of the Israelites, and other Aids to the Explanation 
of the Old Testament. Reprinted from the ‘‘Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Testament.” Edited by the Author. Trans- 
lated by John Taylor, D.Litt., M.A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

KEIM’S History of Jesus of Nazara: Considered in its connection 
with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. Translated 
from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev. E. M. Geldart. 
In 6 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. See Theological Trans- 
lation Fund Library, p. 42. 

KEITH (A., M.D., LL.D.). The Human Body. The Author is 
Conservator of Museum and Eunterian Professor, Royal College of 
Surgeons. (Illustrated.) F’cap. 8vo, cloth, ts. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Forming Vol. 57, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

KENNEDY (Rev. JAS.). Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 
presenting Graduated Instruction in the Language of the Old 
Testament. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

—— Studies in Hebrew Synonyms. Demy 8vo, cloth. §s. 

KER (Prof. W. P., M.A.). English Literature: Medizval. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 43 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


KIEPERT’S Wall Maps of the Ancient World— 

_ Wall-Map of Ancient Italy. Italiaantiqua. For the study of 
Livy, Sallust, Cicero, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 : 800,000. Mounted 
on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

General Wall-Map of the Old World. Tabula orbis terrarum 
antiqui ad iilustrandum potissimum antiquissimi evi usque ad 
Alexandrum M. historiam. For the study of ancient history, 
especially the history of the Oriental peoples: the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phoenicians, etc. 
Scale 1 : 5,400,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 20s, 

General Wall-Map of the Roman Empire. Impcrii Romani 
tabula geographica, For the study of the development of 
the Roman Empire. Scale 1 : 300,000. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Latium. Latii Veteris et finitimarum 
regionum tabula. For the study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 
I : 125,000. With supplement: Environs of Rome. Scale 
1 : 25,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 18s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Greece. Greciz Antique tabula. For 
the study of Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Strabo, Cornelius 
Nepos, etc. Scale 1: 500,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s. 

Wall-Map of the Empires of the Persians and of Alexander 
the Great. Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the study 
of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius. Scale 
1: 300,000, Mounted on rollers and varnished. 20s. 
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KIEPERT’S Wall-Maps of the Ancient World —continued. 

Wall-Map of Gaul, with Portions of Ancient Britain and 
Ancient Germany. Galliz Cisalpinze et Transalpinz cum partibus 
Britanniz et Germaniz tabula. For the study of Cesar, Justinian, 
Livy, Tacitus, etc. Scale 1 : 1,000,000, Mounted on rollers and 
varnished 24s. 

Wall-Map of Ancient Asia Minor. Asize Minoris Antique 
tabula, For the study of Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, 
Curtius, etc. Scale 1: 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
20S. 

—— New Atlas Antiquus. Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for 
Schools and Colleges. Third hundred thousand. 12th Edition, 
with a complete Geographical Index. Folio, boards. 6s. 
Strongly bound in cloth. 7s. 6d. 

KING, THE, TO HIS PEOPLE. Being the Speeches and 
Messages of His Majesty George V. as Prince and Sovereign. 
Published by permission. Square 8vo, art canvas, 5s. net. 

KITTEL (Dr RUDOLF, of Breslau), A History of the Hebrews. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each volume, tos. 6d. Forming Vols. 3 
and 6 of the Theological Translation Library, New Series ; for list, 
seé p. 41. 

—— The Scientific Study of the Old Testament: Its Principal 
Results, and their Bearing upon Religious Instruction. Illustrated. 
5s. net, Forming Vol. 32 in the Crown Theological Library ; for 
list, see p. 35+ 

KUENEN (Dr A., of Leiden). The Religion of Israel to the Fall 
of the Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 
3 vols, 8vo, cloth. 18s. See Theological Translation Fund 
Library, p. 35. 

KYRIAKIDES(A.), Modern Greek-English Dictionary. With 
a Cypriote Vocabulary. 2nd Edition, revised throughout. Medium 
8vo. 920 pages. Cloth. 15s. net. 

—— A Modern Greek-English and English-Modern Greek Pocket 
Dictionary. In 2 vols., about 650 pages each. 7s. net each volume. 

LAKE (KIRSOPP). The Historical Evidence for the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. The Author is Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Leiden, Holland. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 21 in the Crown Theological 
Library ; see p. 34. 

LANDOLT (Dr HANS). The Optical Rotating Power of 
Organic Substances and its Practical Applications. 8vo. Pages 
xxi+751. 83 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

LAURIE (Prof. SIMON). Ethica: or, the Ethics of Reason. 
By Scotus Novanticus. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—— Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta: A Return to Dualism. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

LEA (HENRY CHARLES, LL.D.). History of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy in the Christian Church, 3rd Edition. Thoroughly 
Revised and Reset. 2vols. Medium 8vo, cloth. 2!s. net. 
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LEAVENWORTH (Prof. W. S.,M.Sc.). Inorganic Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis for Advanced Schools and Colleges. 8vo. 
Pages vit+154. 6s. 6d, net. 

LEBLANC (Dr MAX). The Production of Chromium and its 
Compounds by the Aid of the Electric Current. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
5s. net. 

LEIPOLDT (C. LOUIS, F.K.C.S. Eng.). Common-sense Diet- 
etics. Strongly bound in cloth. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

LE ROY (Edouard), A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson. 
Translated by Vincent Benson, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

LETHABY (Prof. W. R.). Architecture. Over 40 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. Forming 
Vol. 39 in the Home University Library ; for list, see page 38. 

LEWIS (AGNES SMITH), Edited by. Old Syriac Gospels, or 
Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe. This is the Text of the Sinai 
Palimpsest, including the latest additions and emendations, with 
the variants of the Curetonian Text, corroborations from many 
other MSS., and a list of quotations from ancient authors. With 
4 facsimiles. Quarto, bound half-leather, 25s. net. 

LLURIA (Dr ENRIQUE). Super-Organic Evolution. Nature 
and the Social Problem. With a Preface by Dr D. Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal. Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

LOBSTEIN (PAUL). The Virgin Birth of Christ: An Historical 

¢ and Critical Essay. The Author is Professor of Dogmatics in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Victor Leuliette, A. K.C., 
B.-és-L., Paris. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in 
the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

LODGE (Sir O.). Life and Matter: An Exposition of Part of the 
Philosophy of Science, with Special References to the Influence 
of Professor Haeckel. Second Edition, with an Appendix of 
Definitions and Explanations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. Paper Cover. 6d. net. 


—— School Teaching and School Reform. A Course of Four 


Lectures on School Curricula and Methods, delivered to Secondary 
Teachers and Teachers in Training at Birmingham, 3s. 

LONDON LIBRARY (St James’s Square), Catalogue of. xiv+ 
1626 pages. 4to, bound in buckram. 42s. net. Supplements 
I.-VIII., bound in buckram, §s. each. 

—— Subject Index. 4to, bound in buckram. xxxvili+1256 pages. 
31s. 6d. net. 

LONG (J. H.). A Text-book of Urine Analysis. Small 8vo. 
Pages v+249. 31 Illustrations. 6s, 6d. net. 

LORIA (ACHILLE). Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 
Internationale. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 of Publications 
de l'Institut Nobel Norvégien. 
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LYALL (Sir C. J., M.A., K.C.LE.). Ancient Arabian Poetry, 
chiefly Pree-Islamic. Translations, with an Introduction and 
Notes. F’cap. 4to, clothe tos. 6d. 

MACAN (R. W.). The Resurrection of Jesus Christ. An Essay 
in Three Chapters. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MACAULAY (THOMAS BABINGTON). The Lays of 
Ancient Rome. With 8 [Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and a number in black-and-white, from original drawings 
by Norman Ault. Small 4to, cloth. 6s. net. 

MACCOLL (HUGH). Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 6d. net. 

MACDONALD (J. RAMSAY, M.P.). The Socialist Move- 
ment. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 10 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

McDOUGALL (Prof. W., F.R.S., M.B.). Psychology: the 
Study of Behaviour. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net. Vol. 49 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MACFIE (RONALD C., M.A., M.B.). Science, Matter, and 
Immortality, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

MACGREGOR (Prof. D. H., M.A.). The Evolution of Industry. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Vol. 24 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

McKENDRICK (Prof. J. G., M.D.). The Principles of 
Physiology. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, ts. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 44 in the Home University Library; for list, see p. 38. 

MACKENZIE (W. LESLIE, M.D.). Health and Disease. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 17 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MAIR (G. H., M.A.). English Literature: Modern. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 27 in the Home 
University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARETT (R. R., M.A., of Oxford), Anthropology. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 41 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MARGOLIOUTH (Prof. D. S.,M.A., D.Litt.). Mohammedanism. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 15 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MARKHAM (Sir CLEMENTS, K.C.B.). Vocabularies of the 
General Language of the Incas of Peru. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
7s, 6d. net. 

MARRINER (GEORGE R., F.R.M.S.). The Kea: A New 
Zealand Problem. With Illustrations, Demy Svo, cloth, 7s, 6d. net. 

MARTI (KARL, Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, Bern). The 
Religion of the Old Testament: Its Place among the Religions of 
the Nearer East. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. net. Forming Vol. 19 
in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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MARTINEAU (Mrs ALICE). The Herbaceous Garden. 
Gives full particulars how to make and arrange hardy borders, 
and containing an alphabetical index of the most suitable plants. 
With a large number of illustrations and a frontispiece in colour. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

MARTINEAU (Rev. Dr JAMES). The Relation between 
Ethics and Religion. An Address. 8vo, sewed. Is. 

—— Modern Materialism: Its Attitude towards Theology. A 
Critique and Defence. 8vo, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

MASEFIELD (JOHN). Shakespeare. F'cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 2 in the Home University 
Library ; nator lists 2 ...37. 

MASON (W. P.). Notes on Qualitative Analysis. Sm. 12mo, 
56 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

MEADE (RICHARD K., B.Sc.). Chemist’s Pocket Manual. 
16mo. Leather. Pocket Edition. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

—— Portland Cement: Its Composition, Raw Materials, Manu- 
facture, Testing, and Analysis. Second Edition. With 170 Illus- 
trations. 20s, net. 

MELDOLA (Prof. RAPHAEL, D.Sc., LL.D.). Chemistry. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. Forming Vol. 67 in 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MELVILLE (HELEN and LEWIS). The Seasons. An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse. Forming an attractive volume, 
bound in art linen. 3s. 6d. net. 

MERCER (Rt. Rev. J. EDWARD, D.D.). The Soul of Pro- 
gress. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1907. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MERCIER (Dr C. A., F.R.C.P.). Crime and Insanity. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 22 in 
the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

MEREDITH (LEWIS B.). Rock Gardens. How to Make and 
Maintain them, With an Introduction by F. W. Moore, A.L.S., 
and an Alphabetical List of Plants suitable for the Rock Garden, 
with Notes on the aspect and soil they require. Demy 8vo, with 
Plates. 7s. 6d. net. 

MERIMEE (PROSPER). Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. 2s. 6d. 
See Army Series of French and German Novels, p. 33. 

MILINDAPANHO, THE. Being Dialogues between King 
Milinda and the Buddhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, edited 
by V. Trenckner. Crown 8vo, sewed. 21s. 

MITCHELL (Rev. A. F.). How to Teach the Bible. 2nd 
Edition, thoroughly revised and reset. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

MITCHELL (Rev. C. W.). The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, 
and Sena of St. Ephraim, 21s. net. See Text and Translation 
Society, 

MOISSON (HENRI), The Electric Furnace. 8vo. Pages x + 305. 
41 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
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MONTEFIORE (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892. 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

MOORE (Prof. BENJAMIN). The Origin and Nature of Life. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 62 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MOORE (G. E., M.A.). Ethics. The Author is Lecturer in Moral 
Science in Cambridge University. I’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net ; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 54 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

MUNSTERBERG (Prof. HUGO, of Harvard), The Americans. 
Translated by Edwin B. Holt, Ph.D., Instructor at Harvard 
University. Royal $vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


MURRAY (Prof. GILBERT, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A.)., Editor 
of the Home University Library, For list, see p. 37. 


MYRES(J. L., M.A., F.S.A.). The Dawn of History. The Author 
is Wykeham Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 29 in the Home 
University Library : for list, see p. 37. 

NAVILLE (EDOUARD, Ph.D., Litt.D.). The Old Egyptian 
Faith. Translated by Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Illustrated, 
4s. 6d. net. Vol. 30 in Crown Theological Library ; for list, 
S€é Pp. 35. 

NESTLE (Prof. EBERHARD, of Maulbronn). An Introduction 
to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament. Translated 
from the Second Edition, with Corrections and Additions by the 
Author, by William Edie, B.D., and edited, with a Preface, by 
Allan Menzies, 12D. Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of St Andrews. With eleven reproductions of 
Texts. Demy 8vo, Ios, 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. Forming 
Vol. 13 in the Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 


NEWBIGIN (Dr MARION). Modern Geography. Illustrated. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 7 
in the Home University Library ; : for list, see p. 37. 

NEW HEBREW SCHOOL OF POETSOF THE SPANISH- 
ARABIAN EPOCH. Selected Texts with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dictionary. Edited by H. Brodey, Ph.D., Rabbi in Lachod 
(Bohemia), and K. Albrecht, Ph. D., Professor in Oldenburg (Grand 
Duchy). English Translation of the Introduction, etc., by Mrs 
Karl Albrecht, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

NIBELUNGENLIED. ‘‘The Fall of the Nibelungens,”’ other- 
wise ‘‘The Book of Kriemhild.” An English Translation by 
W.N. Lettsom. 5th Edition. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

NIKAIDO (Y., B.Sc., M.A.) Beet-Sugar Making and its 
Chemical Control, With a number of valuable Tables and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
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NISSENSON. The Arrangements of Electrolytic Laboratories. 
Demy 8vo. 52 Illustrations. 5s. net. 

NOLDEKE (Prof. THEODOR). Compendious Syriac Grammar. 
With a Table of Characters by Julius Euting. ‘Translated (with 
the sanction of the Author) from the Second and Improved German 
Edition by Rev. James A, Crichton, D.D. Royal 8vo. 18s. net. 

—— Delectus Veterum Carminum Arabicorum Glossarium Con- 
fecit A. Muller. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

NOYES (ARTHUR A., Ph.D.) Organic Chemistry for the 
Laboratory. Small 12mo. Pp. xii+257. 22 Illus. 6s. 6d. net. 

——and SAMUEL P. MULLIKEN, Ph.D. Laboratory 
Experiments on Class Reactions and Identification of Organic 
Substances. 8vo. 81 pp. 2s. net. 

O’GRADY (STANDISH H.). Silva Gadelica (1.-XXXI.). A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illustrating Persons 
and Places. Edited from MSS. and translated. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth. 42s. Or separately, Vol. 1, Irish Text; and Vol. 2, 
Translation and Notes. Each Vol. 21s. 

OORDT (J. F. VAN, B.A.). Cape Dutch. Phrases and Dialogues, 
with Translations, preceded by short Grammatical Notes. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

ORTH (SAMUEL P., Ph.D.). Socialism and Democracy in 
Europe. Demy 8vo. 360 pages. Cloth. 6s, net. 

OSTWALD (WILHELM). Natural Philosophy. Translated 
by Thomas Seltzer. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. net. 

OTTO (Prof. RUDOLF). Naturalism and Religion. Translated 
by J. Arthur Thomson, Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen, and Margaret R. Thomson. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Forming Vol. 17 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

PARKER (PERCY L.), Editor of ‘‘Public Opinion.”” Character 
and Life. A Symposium, Containing contributions by Dr Alfred 
Russel Wallace, John A. Hobson, Walter Crane, Haro!d Begbie, 
and the late Dr Emil Reich. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net... 

PAXSON (Prof. F. L.). The American Civil War. With Maps. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 48 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

PEARSON (JOSEPH, M.Sc.). Cancer. With 13 Plates. 6s, 6d. 
net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p.: 39. 

PEDDIE (R. A.). Printing at Brescia in the Fifteenth Century. 
A List of the Issues, 5s. net. 

PERCIVAL (G. H.). The Incarnate Purpose. Essays on the 
Spiritual Unity of Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

PEROWNE (Jj. T. W., M.A.)., Editor of the Army Series of French 
and German Novels For list, see p. 33. 

PERRIS (G. H.). A Short History of War and Peace. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 4 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PETERS (JOHN P., D.D.). Early Hebrew Story. A Study of 
the Origin, the Value, and the Historical Background of the 
Legends of Israel. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 7 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 

PETIT (ROBERT). Howto Build an Aeroplane. Translated 
from the French, with some additional matter, by Messrs T. O’B. 
Hubbard and J. H. Ledeboer. With nearly 100 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PFANHAUSER (Dr W.). Production of Metallic Objects 
Electrolytically. 5s. net. 

PFLEIDERER (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the 
Apostle Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by 
Rev. J. Frederick Smith. Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1885. 
Library Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. See The Hibbert Lectures, p. 36, 

—— Paulinism: A Contribution to the History of Primitive 
Christianity. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

—— Philosophy of Religion on the Basis ofits History. In 4 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 24s. See Theological Translation Library, Old 
Series, p. 42. [Vol. 2 quite out of print. ] 

—— Primitive Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in their 
Historical Connections. 4 vols, os. 6d. net each. See 
Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

—— The Early Christian Conception of Christ: Its Significance 
and Value in the History of Religion. 3s. net. See Crown Theo- 
logical Library, p. 34. 

PHILLIPPS(V., B.A.). A Short Sketch of German Literature, 
for Schools, 2nd Edition, revised. Pott 8vo, cloth. Is. 

PHILLIPS (FRANCIS C.). Methods for the Analysis of 
Ores, Pig Iron, and Steel. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Pages viil+ 170. 
3 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. net. 

PICTON (J. ALLANSON, M.A. Lond.). Manandthe Bible. A 
Review of the Place of the Bible in Human History. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 6s. net. 


PIDDINGTON (HENRY). The Sailors’ Horn-Book for the 
Law of Storms. Being a Practical Exposition ot the Theory of the 
Law of Storms, and its uses to Mariners of all Classes in all Parts 
of the World. Shown by transparent Storm Cards and useful 
Lessons. 7th Edition, Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

PLATTS (J. T.), Hon. M.A. (Oxon.)). A Grammar of the Persian 
Language. Part I. Accidence. Broad crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
POLLARD (Prof. A. F., M.A.). The History of England: A 
Study. in , Political Evolution. With a Chronological Table. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 33 

in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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PRAY (Dr). Astigmatic Letters. Printed on Millboard, size 22 by 
14 inches. Is. 

PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
under the Auspices of the American Society for Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, held at Washington, Dec. 1910. 
In I vol., sewed. 4s. net. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
FOR THE SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. Old Series—Odd Numbers at various prices. New 
Series (yearly volumes bound in buckram)—Vols. I.-XI. ready, 
Ios. 6d. each net. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OPTICAL CONVENTION, 
No. 1, 1905. Crown 4to, cloth. os. net. 

PROCEEDINGS AND PAPERS OF THE FIFTH INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF FREE CHRISTIANITY. 
Held at Berlin, r910, Edited by C. W. Wendte, D.D., and V. 
D. Davis, B.A. Medium 8vo, cloth. gs. 6d. net. Sewed, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

PUNNETT (R. C., B.A.). Lineus. With 4 Plates. 2s.net. See 
Liverpool Marine Biology Memoirs, p. 39. 

RAEDER (A.). L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. 
4to, sewed. tos. net. Being Vol. I. of Publications de |’Institut 
Nobel Norvégien. 

RAY (Prof. P. C.). A History of Hindu Chemistry from the 
Earliest Times to the Middle of the Sixteenth Century A.D. 
With Sanskrit Texts, Variants, Translation, and Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. Vol. II. Cloth. tos, 6d. net. 

REICH (Dr EMIL), Contributor to ‘‘Character and Life.” See p. 4. 

RENAN (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thought, 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity and the Development of the 
CatholicChurch. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. Being the 
Hibbert Lectures, 1880. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(3rd Edition), 3s. 6d. 

RENOUF (P. LE PAGE). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1879. 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 

, Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

REVILLE (Dr A.). On the Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. Hibbert Lectures, 
18384. 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

—— Prolegomena of the History of Religions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. See Theological 
Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 


REVILLE (Prof. JEAN). Liberal Christianity: Its Origin, 
Nature, and Mission. Translated and edited by Victor Leuliette, 
A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. Forming 
Vol. 4 in the Crown Theological Library ; for list, see p. 34. 
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RHYS (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. Hibbert Lectures, 1886, 8vo, 
cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

RIEDEL (Prof. W.) and W. E. CRUM. The Canons of 
Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, Ethiopic, and Coptic. 
21s. net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

RIX (HERBERT). Tent and Testament. A Camping Tour in 
Palestine, with some Notes on Scripture Sites. With 61 I[llustra- 
tions, Frontispiece, and Maps. Demy vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

ROBERTSON (Prof. J. G., M.A.). The Literature of Germany. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. Forming Vol. 65 
in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

ROGET (F. F.). An Introduction to Old French. History, 
Grammar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 2nd Edition. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 6s. 

—— First Steps in French History, Literature, and Philology. 
For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving Certificate Examinations, 
the various Universities Local Examinations, and the Army Ex- 
aminations. 4th Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 55s. 

RUFFINI (FRANCESCO). Religious Liberty. The Author is 
Ordinary Professor at the Royal University of Turin. With an 
Introduction by Prof. J. B. Bury of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 32 in the Theological Translation 
Library ; see p. 41. 

RUSSELL (Hon. BERTRAND, F.R.S.). The Problems of 
Philosophy. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 
Forming Vol. 40 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SABATIER(LateAUGUSTE). The Doctrine of the Atonement 
and its Historical Evolution; and Religion and Modern Culture. 
Translated by Victor Leuliette, A.K.C., B.-és-L. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
net. Forming Vol. 9 in the Crown Theological Library ; see p. 34. 

—— The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. 
New impression. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. See Theological 
Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SADI. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik Sadi of Shiraz. 
A new Edition of the Persian Text, with a Vocabulary, by 
F, Johnson. Square royal 8vo, cloth. 153s. 


SADLER (Rev. Dr). Prayers for Christian Worship. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

— Closet Prayers, Original and Compiled. 18mo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

SADLER (GILBERT, M.A., LL.B.). A Short Introduction to 
the Bible. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SAGAS OF OLAF TRYGGVASON AND OF HAROLD 
THE TYRANT. A new ttranslation, well illustrated with 
drawings by Erik Werenskiold, Christian Krogh, and others of 
the best Norwegian artists. In small 4to, printed on specially 
mould-made paper, comprising above 200 pages, bound with linen 
back and paper sides, done up in box. 12s. 6d. net. 
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SALEEBY (C. W., M.D., F.R.S.). Individualism and Col- 
lectivism.: Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 

SAUNDERS (T. BAILEY). Professor Harnack and his Oxford 
Critics. Crown 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. net. 

SAYCE (Prof. A. H.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, 5th 
Edition. Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

SCHLOSS (DAVID F.). Methods of Industrial Remuneration. 
3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d. 
Popular Edition. 3s. 6d, 

SCHRADER (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, 
with Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. 
Owen C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols. With a Map. §8vo, cloth, 
12s. See Theological Translation Library, Old Series, p. 42. 

SCHREBER (D. G. M.). Medical Indoor Gymnastics, or a 
System of Hygienic Exercises for Home Use, to be practised 
anywhere, without apparatus or assistance, by young and old of 
either sex, for the preservation of health and general activity. 
Revised and Supplemented by Rudolf Graefe, M.D. With a large 
plate and 45 illustrations in the text. Royal 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

SCHROEN (L.). Seven-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 1 
to 108,000, and of Sines, Cosines, Tangents, Cotangents to every 
10 Seconds of the Quadrant. With a Table of Proportional Parts. 
By Dr Ludwig Schroen, Director of the Observatory of Jena, etc., 
etc. 5th Edition, corrected and stereotyped. With a description 
of the Tables by A. De Morgan, Professor of Mathematics in 
University College, London. Imp. 8vo, cloth, printed on light 
green paper. 9s. 

SCHUBERT (HANS VON). History of the Church. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. By arrangement with the 
Author, an Additional Chapter has been added on ‘‘ Religious 
Movements in England in the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss 
Alice Gardner, Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. See Theological Trans- 
lation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

SCHURMAN (J. GOULD). Kantian Ethics and the Ethics of 
Evolution. $8vo, cloth. 5s. 

—— The Ethical Import of Darwinism. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

SCHUSTER(ERNEST J.). The Wife in Ancient and Modern 
Times, Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 

SCOTT (ANDREW). Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. With 5 
Plates, 2s. net. See Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Memoirs 
on Typical British Marine Plants and Animals, p. 39. 

SCOTT (Dr D. H., M.A., F.R.S.). The Evolution of Plants. 
Fully illustrated. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 9 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 
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SCOTT (E. F., M.A.). The Apologetic of the New Testament. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEEBERG (Prof. R., of Berlin) The Fundamental Truths of 
the Christian Religion. Sixteen Lectures delivered before the 
Students of all Faculties in the University of Berlin. Crown 8vo. 
350 pp. 4s. 6d. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

SEGER (HERMAN AUGUST), Collected Writings of. Papers 
on Manufacture of Pottery. 2vols. Large8vo. £3, 3s. net per set. 

SELBIE (Principal W. B., M.A.). Nonconformity: Its Origin 
and Progress. F’cap. 8v0, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 50in the Home University Library : for list, see p. 38. 

SEVERUS (Patriarch of Antioch). The Sixth Book of the 
select Letters of Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac 
Version of Athanasius of Nisibis. Edited and Translated by 
E. W. Brooks. Vol. I. (Text), Part 1, and Vol. II. (Translation), 
Part 1. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 42s. net. Vol. I. (Text), Part 2, 
and Vol. II. (Translation), Part 2, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 
See Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

SHARPE (HENRY). Britain B.C. : As Described in Classical 
Writings. With an Inquiry into the positions of the Cassiterides 
and Thule, and an attempt to ascertain the ancient coast-line of 
Kent and East Sussex. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s, net. 

SHEARMAN (A. T., M.A.). The Development of Symbolic 
Logic. A Critical Historical Study of the Logical Calculus. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. net. 

SMITH (The Rt. Hon. F.E., K.C., M.P.). Unionist Policy 
and other Essays. Large 8vo, cloth. §s. net. 

SMITH (L. PEARSALL, M.A.). The English Language. 
F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 45 
in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SNELLEN’S OPHTHALMIC TEST TYPES. Best Types. 
for the Determination of the Acuteness of Vision. 14th Edition, 
considerably augmented and improved. 8vo, sewed. 4s. Single 
Sheets: ETB, MOV, BDE, WWW, and Large Clock Sheet. 
8d. each. Small Clock Sheet and RT VZ, 4d. each. 

SNYDER (HARRY, B.Sc.). Soils and Fertilisers. 2nd Edition. 
Svo. Pages x+294. 1 Plate, 40 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

SODDY (F., M.A., F.R.S.). Matter and Energy. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 46 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

SODEN (Prof. H. VON, D.D.). The Books of the New Testa- 
ment. Translated by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, and edited by 
Rev, W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s. 6d. net. 
Seé Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

SOLILOQUIES OF ST AUGUSTINE, THE. Translated 
into English by Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. With Notes and 
Introduction by the Translator. Small demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. net. 
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SOMERVILLE (Prof. W., D.Sc.). Agriculture. F’cap. 8vo, 


cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 26 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 


SONNTAG (C. O.) A Pocket Flora of Edinburgh and the 
Surrounding District. A Collection and full Description of all 
Phanerogamic and the principal Cryptogamic Plants, classified 
after the Natural System, with an artificial Key and a Glossary of 


Botanical Terms. By the late C. O. Sonntag. F’cap. 8vo, limp 
cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


SORENSEN (S., Ph.D.), Compiled by. An Index to the Names in 
the Mahabharata. With short explanations. Royal 4to, in twelve 


parts, which are not sold separately, at 7s. 6d. per partnet. Parts 
I, to VI. now ready, 


SPEARS (J. R.). Master Mariners. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; 


leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 55 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 38. 


SPENCER (HERBERT). A System of Synthetic Philosophy— 
Vol. I. First Principles. With an Appendix and a Portrait. 
Finally revised. New Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Specially printed cheap edition, bound in cloth. 2 vols. of 240 
pages each. Is, net per volume. Complete in one volume. 

2s, net. 

Vols. II. and WII. The Principles of Biology. 6th Thousand 
8vo, cloth. Revised and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 18s. each. 

Vols. IV. and V. The Principles of Psychology. 5th 
Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 36s. 

Vol. VI. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. I. Part 1, The 
Data of Sociology ; Part 2, The Inductions of Sociology; Part 3, 
Domestic Institutions. 4th Thousand, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. II. Part 4, 
Ceremonial Institutions; Part 5, Political Institutions. » 3rd 
Thousand. $8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. VIII. The Principles of Sociology. Vol. ITI. Part 6, 
Ecclesiastical Institutions; Part 7, Professional Institutions; Part 
8, Industrial Institutions. 2nd Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16s. 

Vol. IX. The Principles of Ethics. :Vol. I. Part 1, The Data 
of Ethics ; Part 2, The Inductions of Ethics; Part 3, The Ethics 
of Individual Life. 8vo, cloth. 15s. 

Vol. X. The Principles of Ethics. Vol. II. Part 4, Justice ; 


Part 5, Negative Beneficence; Part 6, Positive Beneficence ; 
Appendices. Demy 8vo. cloth. 12s, 6d. 


—- A Rejoinder to Professor Weismann. Sewed. 6d. 


—— Data of Ethics. Reset uniform with popular edition of ‘‘ First 
Principles.”’ Sewed, 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3s. net. 
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SPENCER (RERBERT). Descriptive Sociology ; or, Groups 
of Sociological Facts. Compiled and abstracted by Professor D. 
Duncan of Madras, Dr Richard Scheppig, and James Collier. 
Folio, boards. 


No. 1. English. 18s. 


No. 2. Ancient American Races. 16s. 

No. 3. Lowest Races, Negritto Races, Polynesians. 18s. 
No. 4. African Races. 16s. 

No. 5. Asiatic Races. 18s. 

No. 6. American Races. 18s. 

No. z. Hebrews and Pheenicians. 21s. 


. The French Civilisation. 30s. 
No, 9. Chinese. Compiled and abstracted by E. T. C. Werner, 
H.M.’s Consular Service, China. 63s. 

No. 10. Greeks: Hellenic Era. By Rev. Dr J. P. Mahaffy, 
and Professor W. A. Goligher, Trinity College, Dublin. 21s. 
—— Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. Popular 
Edition. Entirely reset. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. Cheap 

Edition, cloth, Is. net. 


—— Essays: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. A new 
Edition, rearranged, with additional Essays. 3 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
(Each ros.) 30s. 


— Facts and Comments. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—— Justice. Being Part 4 of the Principles of Ethics. 2nd Thousand. 
S8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—— Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. 
Sewed. 6d. 

— Social Statics. Abridged and revised, together with ‘‘ The Man 
v. The State.” 8vo, cloth. 10s, 


—- The Man versus The State. 14th Thousand. Sewed. Is. 

—— The Study of Sociology. Library Edition (21st Thousand), 
with a Postscript. 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 

— Various Fragments. Uniform in Library binding. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Enlarged Edition. 6s. 

STATUTES, THE, OF THE APOSTLES. The hitherto 


unedited Ethiopic and Arabic Texts, with Translations of Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Coptic Texts, by G. Horner, M.A. 


STEPHEN (Rev. Canon REGINALD, M.A.). Democracy and 
Character. Being the Moorhouse Lectures for 1908. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. §s. 


STERNE (LAURENCE). A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy. With 12 Illustrations faithfully reproduced 
from water-colour drawings by Everard Hopkins. Ordinary 
Edition in crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 
500 copies, in demy 4to, 21s. net. 
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STILLMAN (THOS. B., M.Sc., Ph.D.). Engineering Chem- 
istry. 4th Edition. The 4th edition has been mostly rewritten and 
altered to incorporate the latest approved methods of chemical 
testing. Medium 8vo. With 147 Figures in the text. 21s. net. 

STOCKER (R. DIMSDALE). Social Idealism. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s. net. 

STRACHEY(G. L.). Landmarks in French Literature. F’cap. 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 35 in the 
Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

TAYLOR (A. CAMERON). General Sir Alexander Taylor. 
A Memoir by his Daughter. 2 vols, Demy 8vo, cloth. 

TAYLOR (Rev. Dr J.). The Massoretic Text and the Ancient 
Versions of the Book of Micah. Crown 8vo, cloth. §s. 

TEN SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, with Special 
Collects. 8vo, cloth, 3s.; or 32mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

— PSALMS AND CANTICLES. §8vo, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

—— PSALMS AND CANTICLES, with Anthems. 8vo, cloth. 


2s. 

— SERVICES OF PUBLIC PRAYER, taken in Substance 
from the Common Prayer for Christian Worship, with a few 
additional Prayers for particular Days. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or 
32mo, cloth, Is. 

TENNYSON (ALFRED, LORD). The Princess: A Medley. 
With Six Illustrations beautifully reproduced in colours, and a 
number in black-and-white, from Original Drawings by Everard 

° Hopkins. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 

THOMAS (Rev. J. M. LLOYD). A Free Catholic Church. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

THOMSON (J. ARTHUR, M.A., LL.D.) Introduction to 

Science. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Form- 

ing Vol. 32 in the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

and Prof. PATRICK GEDDES. Evolution. F’cap. 8vo, 

cloth, Is. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 20 in the Home 

University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

—— Editor of the Home University Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

THURSTON (E. TEMPLE). The ‘‘ Flower of Gloster.” By 
the well-known Author of ‘‘ City of Beautiful Nonsense,” ‘‘ Sally 
Bishop,” etc, With six Illustrations faithfully reproduced in 
colours, and other I]lustrations in black-and-white, from drawings 
by W. R. Dakin. Small 4to, cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 

TISCHENDOREF (C.). The New Testament. Novum Testa- 
mentum Greece. 3 vols. 8vo. 70s. net. 

TOWER (CHARLES). Germany of To-day. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, 
Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 71 in Home Uni- 
versity Library ; for list, see p. 39. 

TOWER (O. F., Ph.D.). The Conductivity of Liquids. 8vo. 
Pages iv+190. 20 Illustrations. 6s. 6d. net. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Issued in parts at various prices, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
DUBLIN. Vols. L-XX. 4to. £22, 5s. 6d. Vols. XXI.- 
XXXI. Various prices. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDIN- 
BURGH. Issued in parts at various prices. General Index to 
First Thirty-four Volumes (1783-1888), with History of the 
Institution. 4to, cloth. 2Is. 

TRENCKNER (V.). Pali Miscellany. Part-I. The Introductory 
Part of the Milanda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Notes. 8vo, sewed. 45. 

TRENT (Prof. W. P.) and ERSKINE (Prof. J.). Great 
Writers of America, F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 
net, Forming Vol. 52, Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 

TROELTSCH (Prof. ERNEST, of Jena). Protestantism and 
Progress: The Significance of Protestantism in the Rise of the 
Modern World. Translated into English by Rev. W. Montgomery, 
B.D. See Crown Theological Library, p. 35. 

UPTON (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
Hibbert Lectures, 1893. Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

VEGA. Logarithmic Tables of Numbers and Trigonometrical 
Functions. Translated from the goth, or Dr Bremiker’s Edition, 
thoroughly revised and enlarged, by W. L, Fischer, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge ; Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of St Andrews. 75th Stereotyped 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 7s. 

VEILED FIGURE, THE, and other Poems. Large post 8vo, 
buckram, gilt, cover designed by Mr T. Blake Wirgman. 2s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ. Large Spanish Dictionary. Composed from 
the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreros and Salva. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. 1279 pp., triple columns. 
2vols,in 1. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 24s. 

VENABLE (T. C., Ph.D.). The Development of the Periodic 
Law. Smalli2mo. Pages vili+321. Illustrated. Ios, 6d. net. 

—— The Study of the Atom. 12mo. Pages vi+290. 8s. 6d. net. 

— and HOWE. Inorganic Chemistry according to the Periodic 
Law. 2nd Edition. See under Howe, p. 14. 

VINCENT (JACQUES). Vaillante. 2s. 6d. See Army Series 
of French and German Novels, p. 33. 


WALFORD (Mrs L. B.). Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy$8vo, cloth. Ios. 6d,net. 


WALLACE (Dr ALFRED RUSSEL). See Character and Life, 


Pp: 4. 

WEDMORE (Sir FREDERICK). Painters and Painting. 
Illustrated. F’cap 8vo, cloth, Is, net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
Forming Vol. 63 in Home University Library ; for list, see p. 38. 
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WEINEL (Prof. H., of the University of Jena). St Paul: 
The Man and his Work. Translated by Rev. G. A. Bienemann, 
M.A. Edited by Rev, W. D. Morrison, M.A., LL.D. Demy 
8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New 
Series, p. 41. 

WEIR (T. H., B.D.). A Short History of the Hebrew Text 
of the Old Testament. By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
2nd Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


WEISSE (T. H.). A Short Guide to German Idioms: being a 4 


Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination Papers. 
3rd Edition. Cloth. 2s, 

-—~ Elements of German. With a Course of Exercises instructing in 
Simpler Composition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 

WEIZSACKER (Prof. CARL VON). The Apostolic Age. 
Trans. by James Millar, B.D. Demy 8vo, 2 vols., cloth. Each 
10s, 6d. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 40. 

WELD (A. G.). Glimpses of Tennyson and of Some of his 
Friends, With an Appendix by the late Bertram Tennyson. 
Illustrated with Portraits in photogravure and colour, and with a 
facsimile of a MS, poem. F’cap 8vo, art linen. 4s. 6d. net. 

WERNER (A.) and G. HUNT. Elementary Lessons in Cape 
Dutch (Afrikander Taal). 16mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

WERNLE (PAUL). The Beginnings of Christianity. The 

* Author is Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History at the 

University of Basel, Reviscd by the Author, and translated by the 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., and edited, with an Introduction, 
by the Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. per 
volume. See Theological Translation Library, New Series, p. 41. 

WHITEHEAD (A. N., Sc.D., F.R.S.). Introduction to 
Mathematics.” With Diagrams. F’cap. 8vo, cloth, Is, net; 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. Forming Vol. 18 in the Home University 
Library ; for list, see p. 37. 

WILEY (HARVEY W., A.M., Ph.D.). Principles and Practice 
of Agricultural Chemical Analysis. 3 vols. 8vo. New Edition 
in preparation. Vol. I. Soils. Ready. 18s. net. Vol. II. 
Fertilisers. 20s. net. Vol. III. in active preparation, 

WILLIAMS (The Right Rev. W. L., D.C.L.). A Dictionary 
of the New Zealand Language. 4th Edition. Edited by the 
Right Rev. Bishop W. L. Williams, with numerous additions and 
corrections. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. 

—— Lessons in Maori. 3rd Edition. F’cap. 8vo, cloth. 3s, 

WIMMER (R., Pastor of Weisweil-am-Rhein in Baden), My 
Struggle for Light : Confessions of a Preacher. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
3s. net. See Crown Theological Library, p. 34. 

WINSTEDT (E. O.), Edited by. Coptic Texts on St Theodore 
the General, St Theodore the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. 2!Is. 
net. See Text and Translation Society, p. 37. 
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WOODS (C. E.). The Gospel of Rightness. A Study in Pauline 
Philosophy. 300 pages, cloth. 53s. net. 

WRIGHT (Rev. C. H. H.). Light from Egyptian Papyri on 
Jewish History before Christ. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s, net. 

WRIGHT (G. H. BATESON, D.D.). The Book of Job. A 
new critically revised Translation, with Essays on Scansion, Date, 
etc. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

—— Was Israel ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. 8vo, art 
linen. 7s, 6d. 

WRIGHT (W. ALDIS, LL.D.), Edited by. A Rabbinic 
Commentary on the Book of Job, contained in a unique MS. at 
Cambridge. With Translation and Commentary. 21s. net. See 
Text and Translation Society, p. 40. 

WUNDT (WILHELM). Outlines of Psychology. Translated, 
with the co-operation of the Author, by Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Ph.D., Instructor in the Wesleyan University. 3rd Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth. 8s. net. 

WYSOR (HENRY, B.S., Assistant Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Lafayette College). Metallurgy. A Condensed 
Treatise. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 


YOUNGHUSBAND (Col. Sir FRANCIS E.), K.C.LE. 
Within: Thoughts during Convalescence. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETE LIST OF LIBRARIES & SERIES 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 


ARMY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN NOVELS. 
Edited, with short Notes, by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. 


This series is equally well adapted for general reading, and for those 
preparing for the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, and other 
Examinations—in fact, for all who wish to keep up or improve their French 
and German. The notes are as concise as possible, with an occasional 
etymology or illustration to assist the memory. The books selected being 
by recent or living authors, are adapted for the study of most modern French 
and German. 


Le Coup de Pistolet, etc. Prosper Merimée. 2s. 6d. 
Vaillante. Jacques Vincent. 2s. 6d. 


Auf Verlornem Posten and Nazzarena Danti. Johannes v. 
Dewall. 3s, 


Contes Militaires. A. Daudet. 2s. 6d. 
Erzahlungen. E. Hofer. 3s. 
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CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


The only undertaking of its kind in the English language; each 
writer is at liberty to express his deepest convictions with absolute 
freedom—a freedom which is the only ultimate security of truth. 


Vol. I.—Babel and Bible. By Dr Friedrich Delitzsch. 
4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. 11.—The Virgin Birth of Christ. An Historical and 
Critical Essay. By Paul Lobstein. 2s. 6d. net. : 
Vol. III.—My Struggle for Light. Confessions ofa Preacher. 
By R. Wimmer. 3s. net. 
Vol. IV.—Liberal Christianity. Its Origin, Nature, and 
Mission. By Jean Réville. 3s. 6d. net. 
Vol. V.— What is Christianity? By Adolf Harnack. 4s. 6d. 
net. 
Vol. VI.—Faith and Morals. By W. Herrmann. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VII.—Early Hebrew Story. A Study of the Origin, the 
Value, and the Historical Background of the Legends of Israel. 
By John P, Peters, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. VIII,—Bible Problems and the New Material for their 
Solution. By Prof. T. K. Cheyne, D.Litt., D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. IX.—The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical 
Evolution, and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late | 
Auguste Sabatier. 4s. net. : 
Vol. X.—The Early Christian Conception of Christ. Its 
Significance and Value in the History of Religion. By Otto 
Pfleiderer, 3s. net. 
Vol. XI.—The Child and Religion. Eleven Essays by 
Various Writers. 5s. net. 
Vol. XII.—The Evolution of Religion. An Anthropological 
Study. By L. R. Farnell, M.A., D.Litt. 4s. 6d. net. | 
Vol. XIII.—The Books of the New Testament. By Baron 
Hermann von Soden, D.D. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol, XIV.—Jesus. By W. Bousset. 3s. 6d. net. 
Vol. XV.—The Communion of the Christian with God. By 
W. Herrmann, Revised and much enlarged edition. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. XVI.—Hebrew Religion. To the Establishment of 
Judaism under Ezra. By W. E. Addis, M.A. 4s. 6d. net. 
Vol. XVII.—Naturalism and Religion. By Rudolf Otto. 
s. net. 
Vol. XVIII.—Essays on the Social Gospel. By Dr Adolf 
Hammack and Dr Herrmann. 4s. net. 
Vol. XIX.—The Religion of the Old Testament. By Karl — 
Marti. 4s. net. 
Vol. XX.—Luke the Physician. Being Volume One of Dr 
Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s, net. 
Vol. XXI.—The Historical Evidence for the Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. By Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Crown Theological Library—continued, 

Vol. XXII.—The Apologetic of the New Testament. By 
E. F. Scott. 4s. 6d. net. © 

Vol. XXIII.—The Sayings of Jesus. Being Volume Two of 
Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—Anglican Liberalism. By Twelve Churchmen. 
4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—The Fundamental Truths of the Christian 
Religion. By Dr R. Seeberg. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVI.—The Life of the Spirit. An Introduction to 
Philosophy. By Dr Rudolf Eucken. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXVII.—The Acts of the Apostles. Being Volume 
Three of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 5s. net. 

Vol. XX VIII.—Monasticism and the Confessions of St 
Augustine. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXIX.—Modernity and the Churches. By Prof. Percy 
Gardner. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXX.—The Old Egyptian Faith. By Prof. Edouard 
Naville. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXXI.—The Constitution and Law of the Church in 
the First Two Centuries. By Dr Adolf Harnack. 5s. net. 

Vol, XXXII.—The Scientific Study of the Old Testament. 
Illustrated. By Dr Rudolf Kittel. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXIII.—The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Being Volume Four of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testa- 
ment Studies. Cloth. §s. net. 

Vol. XXXIV.—The Religious Experience of St Paul. By 
Prof. Percy Gardner, 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXV.—Pharisaism: Its Aims and its Methods. By 
R. Travers Herford, B.A. Cloth. §s. net. 

Vol. XXXVI.—Bible Reading in the Early Church. Being 
Volume Five of Dr Adolf Harnack’s New Testament Studies. 
Cloth. 5s. net. 

Vol. XXXVII.—Protestantism and Progress. By Prof. 
Ernest Troeltsch of Jena. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


Descriptive Prospectus on Application, 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES. 


Library Edition, demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. per volume. 
Cheap Popular Edition, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


Alviella (Count Goblet D’). Lectures on the Origin and the 
Growth of the Conception of God, as illustrated by Anthropology 
and History. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1891.) Cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. | 

Beard (Rev. Dr C.). Lectures on the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth Century in its Relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
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The Hibbert Lectures—continued., 


Davids (T. W. Rhys). Lectures on Some Points in the 
History of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert Lectures, 1881.) 2nd 
Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Drummond (Dr). Via, Veritas, Vita. Lectures on Chris- 
tianity in its most Simple and Intelligible Form, (The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1894.) 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s, 6d. 

Hatch (Rev. Dr). Lectures on the Influence of Greek Ideas 
and Usages upon the Christian Church, Ed, by Dr Fairbairn. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1888.) 3rd Ed. 8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Kuenen (Dr A.). Lectures on National Religions and 
Universal Religion. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 
tos, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d, 

Montefiore (C. G.). Origin and Growth of Religion as 
Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. (The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892.) 2nd Edition, 8vo, cloth. 10s, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Pfleiderer (Dr O.). Lectures on the Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity. Translated by the Rev. 
J. Frederick Smith. (Hibbert Lectures, 1885.) 2nd Edition. 
8vo, cloth. tos, 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renan (E.). On the Influence of the Institutions, Thoughts 
and Culture of Rome on Christianity, and the Development of 
the Catholic Church. Translated by the Rev. Charles Beard. 
{Hibbert Lectures, 1880,) 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
3rd Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Renouf (P. Le Page). On the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 3rd Edition. 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Rhys (Prof. J.). On the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 
8vo, cloth. ros. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Réville (Dr A.). Onthe Native Religions of Mexico and 
Peru. Translated by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. tos. 6d. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Sayce (Prof. A. H.). Onthe Religion of Ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia. 4th Edition. (Hibbert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, 
cloth. 10s, 6d, Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Upton (Rev. C. B.). On the Bases of Religious Belief. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1893.) Demy 8vo, cloth. 10s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Second Series. 


Farnell (L. R., D.Litt., Wilde Lecturer in the University of 
Oxford), The Higher Aspects ofGreek Religion. Lecturesdelivered 
in Oxford and London in 1911. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s, net. 
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HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MODERN 


Editors; 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A., Herbert 


Fisher, M.A., F.B.A., LL. D., Professor J. Arthur Thomson, LL.D.,and 
Professor Wm. T. Brewster. Each volume is written by an expert of the 
very first rank, and consists of 256 pages. Issued bound in cloth at Is. 
net, or beautifully bound in leather, levant morocco grain, 2s. 6d. net. 


Oo on Qui Ww bh = 


Scott, 


i 
12. 


Sixty Volumes Now Ready. 


. Parliament. Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B. 


Shakespeare. John Masefield. 


. French Revolution. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 
. History of War and Peace. G. H. Perris. 
. Stock Exchange. F. W. Hirst, M.A. 


Irish Nationality. Mrs J. R. Green. 
Modern Geography. (Illustrated.) Dr M. Newbigin. 


. Polar Exploration. (With Maps.) Dr W. S. Bruce. 


ee of Plants. (Fully. Illustrated.) Dr D. H. 
F.R 

. Socialist Movement. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 
Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. 

Opening Up of Africa. (With Maps.) Sir H. H. 


Johnston, G.C.M.G 


13. Medizval Europe. (With Maps.) H. W.C. Davis, M.A. 

14. The Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr W. Barry. 

15. Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 

16. The Science of Wealth. J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

17. Health and Disease. Dr W. L. Mackenzie. 

18. Introduction to Mathematics. (With Diagrams.) A. N. 
Whitehead, Sc. D., F.R.S. {¥. W. Gamble. 

19. The Animal World. (With many Illustrations.) Prof. 

20. Evolution. Prof. J. A. Thomson and Prof. P. Geddes. 

21. Liberalism. Prof. L. T, Hobhouse. 

22. Crime and Insanity. Dr C. A. Mercier. 

23. History of our Time, 1885-1911. G. P. Gooch, M.A. 

24. The Evolution of Industry. ProfeD. EH, NeGcerer. 

25. The Civilisation of China. Prof. H. A. Giles, LL.D. 

26. Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, D.Sc. 

27. English Literature: Modern. George Mair, M.A. 

'28. Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, F. R.S. 

29. The Dawn of History. Prof. J. L. Myres. 

30. Elements of English Law. Prof. W. M. Geldart, B.C.L. 

31. Astronomy. A. R. Hinks, M.A. (M.A. 


22. 


The Introduction to Science. Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, 


33. The History of England: A Study in Political Evolution. 
Prof. A. F, Pollard. 


34-. 


35- 
30. 


Canada. A. G. Bradley. 
Landmarks in French Literature. G. L. Strachey. 
Climate and Weather. (With Diagrams.) Prof. H. N. 


Dickson, D.Sc. 
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Home University Library of Modern Knowledge— continued. 
37. Peoples and Problems of India. Sir T. W. Holderness, 
K,.C.S.1 


38. 


39. 
. Problems of Philosophy. The Hon. Bertrand Russell 


. Anthropology. R. R. Marett, M.A. [F.R.S. 


49. 
McDo 


oI {Prof. J. J. Findlay. 
The School. An Introduction to the Study of Education. 
Architecture. (Over 40 Illustrations.) Prof. W. R. Lethaby. 


Rome. W. Warde-Fowler, M.A. 


. English Literature: Medieval. Prof. W. P. Ker. 
. Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. M‘Kendrick. 
. The English Language. J. Pearsall Smith, M.A. 

. Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, F.R.S. 


. Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids. 


. The American Civil War. (Maps.) Prof, F. L. Paxson. 


Psychology. The Study of Behaviour. Prof. W. 
ugall. [W. B. Selbie. 


50. Nonconformity, Its Origin and Progress. Principal 

51. Warfare in England. (With Maps.) Hilaire Belloc, M.A. 

52. Great Writers of America. Profs. W. P. Trent and 
J. Erskine. {Prof. J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 

53- The Making of the Earth. (With 38 Maps and Figures.) 

54. Ethics. G. E. Moore, M.A. 

55. Master Mariners. J. R. Spears. fLL.D., D.a 

56. Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. Bacon, 

57. The Human Body (Illustrated). Prof. Arthur Keith, 
M.D., Pak. Gis; [M.1.E.E. 

58. Electricity (Illustrated), Dr Gisbert Kapp, D.Eng., 

59. Political Economy. Prof. S. J. Chapman, M.A. 

60. Missions: Their Rise and Development Mrs Creighton. 

61. Napoleon. (Maps.) Herbert Fisher, M.A., F.B.A. 

62. The Origin and Nature of Life. Prof. Benjamin Moore. 

63. Painters and Painting. (Illustrated.) Sir Frederick 
Wedmore, 

64. Dr Johnson and his Circle. John Bailey, M.A. 

65. The Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robertson, 
M.A., Ph.D. 

66. The Navy and Sea Power. David Hannay. 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
ai6 
72 
73- 


74 


Chemistry. Prof. Raphael Meldola, D.Sc., LL.D. 
Comparative Religion. Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter, LL.D. 
The Newspaper, (Illustrated.) G. Binney Dibblee. 
The Victorian Age in Literature. G. K. Chesterton. 
Germany of To-day. By Charles Tower. 

Plant Life (Illustrated), By Prof. J. B. Farmer, F.R.S. 
The Writing of English. By Prof. W. T. Brewster. 

A History of Freedom of Thought. By Prof. J. B. Bury, 


Litt. D. 
75. Ancient Art and Ritual. By Jane Harrison, LL.D., D. Litt. 


A Detailed List, containing Particulars of more than 
One Hundred Volumes, to be had upon application. 
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LIVERPOOL MARINE BIOLOGY COMMITTEE. 
MEMOIRS ON TYPICAL BRITISH MARINE 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS. Edited by W. A. Herdman, 
D.Sc., F.R.S. All demy 8vo, stiff boards, 

1. Ascidia. By W. A. Herdman. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

2. Cardium. By J. Johnstone, Fisheries Assistant, University 
College, Liverpool. With 7 Plates. 2s, 6d. net. 

3. Echinus. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick,-Curator of the 
Port Erin Biological Station. With 5 Plates. 2s, net. 

4. Codium. By R. J. Harvey Gibson, M.A., F.L.S., Professor 
of Botany in University College, Liverpool, and Helen P. Auld, 
B.Sc. With 3 Plates. 1s. 6d. net. 

5. Alcyonium. By Sydney J. Hickson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Beyer Professor of Zoology in Owens College, Manchester. With 
3 Plates, Is. 6d. net. 

6. Lepeophtheirus and Lernea. By Andrew Scott, Resident 
Fisheries Assistant at the Peel Hatchery. With 5 Plates. 2s. net. 

7. Lineus. By R. C. Punnett, B.A. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

8. Pleuronectes. By Frank J. Cole, Jesus College, Oxford 
Lecturer in the Victoria University, Demonstrator of Zoology, 
University, Liverpool, and James Johnstone, B.Sc. Lond., Fisheries 
Assistant, University, Liverpool. With 11 Plates. 7s. net. 

9. Chondrus. By Otto V. Darbishire, Owens College, Man- 
chester. With 7 Plates, 2s. 6d. net. 

10. Patella (the Common Limpet). By J. R. Ainsworth 
Davis, M.A., Professor of Zoology in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth, and H. J. Fleure, B.Sc., Fellow of the 
University of Wales. With 4 Plates. 2s 6d. net. 

11. Arenicola (the Lug-Worm). By J. H. Ashworth, D.Sc., 
Lecturer in Invertebrate Zoology in the University of Edinburgh. 
With 8 Plates. 4s, 6d. net. 

12, Gammarus. By Margaret Cussans, B.Sc., Zoological 
Department, University of Liverpool. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

13. Anurida. By A, D. Imms, B.Sc.(Lond.). With 7 Plates. 
4s. net. 

14. Ligia. By C. Gordon Hewitt, B.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Manchester. With 4 Plates. 2s. net. 

15. Antedon. By Herbert Clifton Chadwick. With 7 Plates, 
2s. 6d. net. 

16. Cancer. By Joseph Pearson, M.Sc., Demonstrator in 
Zoology, University of Liverpool. With 13 Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

17, Pecton. By W. J. Dakin, M.Sc. With 9g Plates. 4s, 6d. 
net. 

18. Eledone. By Annie Isgrove, M.Sc. With 1o Plates. 
4s. 6d. net. 
19. Polychaet Larvae. By F. H. Gravely, M.Sc. With 4 

Plates. 2s. 6d. net. 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION SOCIETY. Established for 
the purpose of editing and translating Oriental Texts chiefly 
preserved in the British Museum, : 

The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in the Syriac Version of Athanasius 
of Nisibis. Edited and translated by E. W. Brooks, M.A. | 
Vol. I. Text, Parts I. and II. Vol. II. Translation, Parts I. 
and II. 84s. net. 

The Canons of Athanasius of Alexandria, in Arabic, 
Ethiopic, and Coptic. Edited and translated by Prof. W. 
Riedel (Griefswald) and W. E. Crum, ais. net. 

A Rabbinic Commentary on the Book of Job, contained 
in a unique MS. at Cambridge. Edited, with Translation 
and Commentary, by W. Aldis Wright, LL.D, 21s. net. 

An Ancient Armenian Version of the Apocalypse of St 
John; also The Armenian Texts of Cyril of Alexandria, 
Scholia de Incarnatione and Epistle to Theodosius upon 
Faster, the former incompletely preserved in Greek, the latter 
unknown in Greek or Latin, All edited, with English versions, 
ete by F. C. Conybeare, formerly Fellow of University College, 

xford. 

Remnants of the Later Syriac Versions of the Bible. Part 
I. (Sixth Century). The Four Minor Catholic Epistles, Recon- 
structed Text, with Apparatus Criticus. Part II. (Seventh 
Century). Extracts, hitherto unedited, trom the Syro-Hexaplar 
Text of Chronicles, Nehemiah, etc. All edited, with Greek 
versions, etc., by John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dublin. 21s. net. 

Coptic Texts on St Theodore the General, St Theodore 
the Eastern, Chamoul and Justus. Edited and Translated 
by E. O. Winstedt, late Senior Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2Is. net. 

The Refutation of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan of St 
Ephraim. Edited by the Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 2rs. net. 

Euphemia and the Goth. With the Acts of Martyrdom of the 
Confessors of Edessa. Edited and examined by Prof. F. C. 
Burkitt. 21s. net. 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION LIBRARY. 

New Series. A Series of Translations by which the best results of 
recent Theological Investigations on the Continent, conducted without | 
reference to doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose fof 
arriving at the truth, are placed within reach of English readers, | 

Vols, I. and V.—The Apostolic Age. By Prof. Carl von Weiz- 
sicker. Translated by James Millar, B.D. 2vols. tos, 6d. each. 

Vols. II., VII., VIII, IX., X., XI., XII.—A History of 
Dogma. By Advlf Harnack, Berlin. Translated from the Third 
German Edition. Edited by the late Rev. Prof. A. B. Bruce, 
D.D. 7 vols. tos. 6d. each. 
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Theological Translation Library—continued. 


Vols. III. and VI.—A History of the Hebrews. By R. 
Kittel, Ordinary Professor of Theology in the University of 
Breslau. tos. 6d. per volume. i 

Vol. 1V.—The Communion of the Christian with God: A 
Discussion in Agreement with the View of Luther. By W. Herr- 
mann, Dr Theol., Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Marburg. 10s, 6d. net. 

Vol, XITI.—An Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the 
Greek New Testament. By Prof. Eberhard Nestle, of Maul- 
bronn, Cloth, 10s, 6d.; half-leather, 12s. 6d. 

Vols. XV, and XVII.—The Beginnings of Christianity. By 
Paul Wernle, Professor Extraordinary of Modern Church History 
at the University of Basel. Vol. I. The Rise of the Keligion. 
Vol. II. The Development of the Church, 10s. 6d. per volume. 

Vol. XVI.—The Religions of Authority and the Religion of 
the Spirit. By the late Auguste Sabatier. ros, 6d. 

Vol. XVIII.—Christian Life in the Primitive Church. By 
Ernst von Dobschiitz, D.D., Professor of New Testament Theo- 
logy in the University of Strassburg. 10s. 6d. 

Vols, XIX. and XX.—The Mission and Expansion of 
Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf Harnack, 
Berlin. Second, revised and much enlarged edition, 25s. net. 
Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXI.—St Paul: The Man and his Work. By Prof. 
H. Weinel, of the University of Jena. 10s. 6d. 

Vols. XXII., XXVI., XXVII., and XXXI.—Primitive 
Christianity: Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections, By Otto Pfleiderer, Professor of Practical Theology 
in the University of Berlin. 4 vols. 10s. 6d. each net. 

Vol. XXIII.—The Introduction to the Canonical Books of 
the Old Testament. By Carl Cornill, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Theology at the University of Breslau. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXIV.—History of the Church. By Hans von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. XXV.—Ethics of the Christian Life. By Theodor 
von Haering, Professor of New Testament Dogmatics and Ethics 
at Tiibingen. tos. 6d. net. 

Vols. XXVIII. and XXIX.—The Old Testament in the Light 
of the Ancient East. By Alfred Jeremias, Pastor of the Luther- 
kirche, and Lecturer at the University of Leipzig. With numerous 
illustrations and maps, 25s. net. Vols. not sold separately. 

Vol. XXX.—The Truth of Religion. By Dr Rudolf Eucken, 
Senior Professor of Philosophy in the University of Jena. 12s. 6d. 


net. 
Vol, XXXII.—Religious Liberty. By Prof. Francesco Ruffini. 


With a Preface to the English Edition by Prof. J. B. Bury of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND LIBRARY. 
Old Series. Uniform Price per Volume, 6s. 
Baur (F.C.). Church History of the First Three Centuries. 

Translated from the Third German Edition, Edited by Rev. 

Allan Menzies. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, His Life and Work, 
His Epistles and Doctrine. A Contribution to a Critical History 
of Primitive Christianity. Edited by Rev. Allan Menzies. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Ewald’s (Dr H.) Commentary on the Prophets of the Old . 
Testament, Translated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. 5 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 30s. . | 
Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Rev. E. 
Johnson, M.A. 2vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, with Translation. 
Translated from the German by the Kev. J. Frederick Smith. 
8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Hausrath (Prof. A.). History of the New Testament Times. 
The Time of Jesus, Translated by the Revs. C, T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

Keim’s History of Jesus of Nazara: Considered in its con- 
nection with the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 
Translated from the German by Arthur Ransom and the Rev, 
E. M. Geldart. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. 36s. (Vol. I. only to 
be had when a complete set of the work is ordered.) 

Kuenen (Dr A.). The Religion of Israel to the Fall of the 
Jewish State. Translated from the Dutch by A. H. May. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. 18s. 

Pfleiderer (O.). Paulinism : A Contribution to the History of 
Primitive Christian Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 2nd 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 12s, 

Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History. 
Translated by Prof. Allan Menzies and the Rev. Alex. Stewart. 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24s. (Vol. I. out of print). 

Réville(DrA.). Prolegomena of the History of Religions. 
With an Introduction by Prof. F. Max Miiller. 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

Schrader (Prof. E.). The Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament. Translated from the Second Enlarged Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. Owen 
C. Whitehouse, M.A. 2 vols, Witha Map. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS, REVIEWS, AND TRANS- 
ACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED | 
SOCIETIES published by Williams & Norgate. 

The British Review. With which is incorporated the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review. Monthly, 1s. net. Postage inland, 3d. ; 
abroad, 4d. 

The Hibbert Journal: A Quarterly Review of Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. Single numbers, 2s. 6d. net. Sub- 
scription, 10s, per annum, post free. 
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List of Periodicals, Reviews, etc.—continued. 


Journal of the Federated Malay States Museums. Issued 
quarterly. Single numbers, Is. 6d. net. Subscription, 5s. ‘per 
annum, 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, containing its 
Transactions and Proceedings, with other Microscopical Information. 
Bi-monthly. 6s. net. Yearly subscriptions, 37s. 6d., post free. 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club. Issued half- 
yearly, April and November. Price 3s. 6d. net. 7s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 

Linnean Society of London. Journal of Botany and Journal 
of Zoology. Published irregularly at various prices. Also Trans- 
actions, published irregularly. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions. Issued irregu- 
larly at various prices. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee. Memoirs. I.-XIX. 
already published at various prices. Fauna of Liverpool Bay. 
Fifth Report, written by Members of the Committee and other 
Naturalists. Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. Seep. 39. 

Publications de IlInstitut Nobel Norvégien. Vol. I. 
L’Arbitrage International chez les Hellénes. Par A. Raedar. 
4to. 10s. net. Vol. II. Les Bases Economiques de la Justice 
Internationale. By Achille Loria. 3s. 6d. net. 

Royal Irish Academy. Transactions and Proceedings issued 
irregularly; prices vary. Cunningham Memoirs. Vols, I.-XI. 
already issued at various prices. See p. 31. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Proceedings. Issued 
irregularly at various prices. 
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acts of the Apostles. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Acts, The Date of the. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Aeroplane, How to Build. Robert Petit, 23. 

Africa, The Opening Upof. Sir H. H. Johnston, 
14. 

Agricultural Chemical Analysis. Wiley, 32. 

Agriculture. Prof. W. Somerville, 28. 

Alchemy of Thought, and other Essays. Prof. 
L. P. Jacks., 14. 

Alcyonium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

America, Great Writers of. Trent and 
Erskine, 7, 31. 

American Civil War, The. Prof. F. L. Paxson, 
20. 

Americans, The. Hugo Miinsterberg, 21. 

Among the Idolmakers. Prof. L. P. Jacks, 13- 

Analysis of Ores. F.C. Phillips, 22. 

Analysis, Organic. F. E. Benedict, 2. 


Analytical Geometry, Elements of. — Hardy 
II. 
Anarchy and Law, Theories of. H. B. 


Brewster, 3. 
Ancient Art and Ritnal. Harrison, 12. 
Ancient Asia Minor, Wall Map of, 16. 
Ancient Assyria, Religion of. Prof. A. H. 
Sayce, 26. 
Ancient Greece, Wall Map of, 16. 
Ancient Italy, Wall Map of, 16. 
Ancient Latium, Wall Map of, 16. 
Ancient World, Wall Maps of the, 15. 
Anglican Liberalism, 1. 
Animal World, The. Prof. F. W. Gamble, g. 
Antedon. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Anthems. Rev. R. Crompton Jones, 14. 
Anthropology. R. R. Marett, 19. 
Antwerp and Brussels, Guide to, 10. 
Anurida. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Apocalypse of St. John, 4o. 
Apologetic of the New Test. E. F. Scott, 27. 
Apostle Paul, the, Lectureson. Otto Pfleiderer, 
23. 
Apostolic Age, The. Carl von Weizsacker, 32. 
Arabian Poetry, Ancient. Sir C. J. Lyall, 19. 
Architecture. Prof. W. R. Lethaby, 18. 


Arenicola. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Aristotelian Society, Proceedings of, 22. 

Army Series of French and German Novels, 33- 

Ascidia. Johnston, L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Assyriology, Essay on. George Evans, 8. 

Astigmatic Letters. Dr Pray, 24. 

Astronomy. A.R. Hinks, 13. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, Canons of, 37. 

Atlas Antiquus, Kiepert’s, 17. 

Atlas, Topographical, of the- Spinal Cord. 
Alex. Bruce, 4. 

Atonement, Doctrine ofthe. Auguste Sabatier, 
25. 
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Avesti, Pahlavi. 


Dewall, 33. 
Persian Studies, 1. 


Babel and Bible. Friedrich Delitzsch, 6. 

Bacon, Roger. ‘‘Opus Majus” of, 2. 

Basis of Religious Belief. C. B. Upton, 31. 

Beet-Sugar Making. Nikaido, 2r. 

Beginnings of Christianity. Paul Wernle, 32. 

Belgium, Practical Guide to, 10. 

Belgium Watering Places, Guide to, 10. 

Bergson’s Philosophy. Balsillie, 2; Le’ Roy, 
18, 

Bible. Translated by Samuel Sharpe, 3. 

Bible, a Short Introduction to, Sadler, 23; 
Bible Problems, Prof. T. K. Cheyne, 53. 
How to teach the, Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 20; 
Remnants of Later Syriac Versions of, 37. 

Bible Reading in the Early Church. Adolf 
Harnack, 11. : 

Biblical Hebrew, Introduction to. Rev. Jas. 
Kennedy, 16. 

Biology, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Blaise Pascal. Humfrey R. Jordan, 15. 

Book of Prayer. Crompton Jones, 15. 

Books of the New Testament. Von Soden, 27. 

Britain, B.c. Henry Sharpe, 27. 

British Fisheries. J. Johnstone, 14. 

Brussels and Antwerp, Guide to, 10. 

Buddhism. Mrs Rhys Davids, 6. 


Calculus, Differential and Integral. Axel 


Harnack, 12. 
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Canada. A. G. Bradley, 3. 

Cancer. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 

Cancer and other Tumours. Chas. Creighton, 5. 

Canonical Books of the Old Testament. 
Cornill, 5. 

Cape Dutch. J. F. Van Oordt, 22. 

Cape Dutch, Werner’s Elementary Lessons in, 
32. 

Capri and Naples, Guide to, 10. 

Captain Cartwright and his Labrador Journal, 4. 

Cardium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Catalogue of the London Library, 17. 

Celtic Heathendom. Prof. J. Rhys, 25. 

Channing’s Complete Works, 4. 

Chants and Anthems, 15; Chants, Psalms, 
and Canticles. Crompton Jones, 15. 

Character and Life, 4. 


Chemical Dynamics, Studies in. J. H. Van’t 
Hoff, 13. 

Chemistry. Prof. Meldola, 20. 

Chemistry, Elementary. Emery, 7. 


Chemistry for Beginners. Edward Hart, 11. 

Chemist’s Pocket Manual, 20. 

Child and Religion, The, 5. 

China, The Civilisation of. Prof. H.A. Giles, 9. 

Chinese. Descriptive Sociology. Werner, 27. 

Chondrus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Christian Life, Ethics of the. Chas. F. Dole, xo. 

Christian Life in the Primitive Church. Dob- 
schiitz, 7. 

Christian Religion, Fundamental Truths of the. 
R. Seeberg, 25. 

Christianity, Beginnings of. Paul Wernle, 32. 

Christianity in Talmud and Midrash. R. 
Travers Herford, 12. 

Christianity? What is. Adolf Harnack, 112. 

Chromium, Production of. Max Leblanc, 18. 

Church History. Baur, 2; Schubert, 24. 

Civilisation of China. H. A. Giles, 9. 

Climate and Weather. H.N. Dickson, 6. 

Closet Prayers. Dr. Sadler, 23. 

Codium. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Collected Writings of Seger, 27. 

Colonial Period, The. C. M. Andrews, 1. 

Coming Church. Dr John Hunter, 14. 

Commentary on the Book of Job, Ewald, 7; 
Wright and Hirsch, 30; Commentary on the 
Old Testament. ~ Ewald, 7; Commentary 
on the Psalms. Ewald, 7. 

Common-Sense Dietetics. C. Louis Leipoldt, 18. 

Communion with God. Wilhelm Herrmann, 12. 


Comparative Religion. 
penter, 4. 

Conception of God. Alviella, 1. 

Concrete, Reinforced. Colby, 5. 

Conductivity of Liquids. Tower, 30. 

Confessions of St Augustine. Adolf Harnack, 
Il. 

Conservatism. Lord Hugh Cecil, 4. 

Constitution and Law of the Church, Adolf 
Harnack, 11. 

Contes Militaires. A. Daudet, 33. 

Copenhagen and Norway, Guide to, 10. 

Coptic Texts on St. Theodore. E. O.Win- 
Stedt, 32. 

Crime and Insanity. Dr. C. A. Mercier, 20. 

Crown Theological Library, 34. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions, The. 
Schrader, 26. 


Princ. J. E. Car- 


Prof @. 


Date, The, of the Acts and of the Synoptie 
Gospels. Harnack, 11. 
Dawn of History, The. Prof. J. L. Myres, ax. 
Delectus Veterum. Theodor Ndldeke, 20. 
Democracy and Character. Canon Stephen, 29. 
Democracy, Socialism and, in Europe. Samuel 
P, Orth, 22. 
De Profundis Clamavi. Dr John Hunter, 14. 
Descriptive Sociology. Herbert Spencer, 26. 
Development ofthe Periodic Law. Venable, 31. 
Differential and Integral Calculus, The. Axel 
Harnack, 11. 
Dipavamsa, The. Edited by Oldenberg, 6. 
Doctrine of the Atonement. A. Sabatier, 25. 
Dogma, History of. Adolf Harnack, 11. 
Dolomites, The, Practical Guide to, 10. 
Dresden and Environs, Guide to, ro. 


Early Hebrew Story. John P. Peters, 23. 
Early Christian Conception. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 
Echinus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 36. 
Education. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Education and Ethics. Emile Boutroux, 3. 
Egyptian Faith, TheOld. Edouard Naville, 21. 
Egyptian Grammar, Erman’s, 7. 

Eighth Year, The. Philip Gibbs, 9. 

Electric Furnace. H. Moisson, 20. 
Electricity. Prof. Gisbert Kapp, rs. 
Electrolysis of Water. V. Engelhardt, 7. 
Electrolytic Laboratories. Nissenson, 22. 
Eledone. Vide L.M B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Elementary Chemistry. Emery, 6. 
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Elementary Organic Analysis. F. E. Bene- 
dict, 2. 

Elements of English Law. W. M. Geldart, 9. 

Engineering Chemistry. T. B. Stillman, 30. 

England and Germany, 6. 

English Language. L. P. Smith, 27. 

English Literature, Medizval. W. P. Ker, 16. 

English Literature, Modern. G. H. Mair, rg. 

Enoch, Book of, C. Gill, 9. 

Ephesian Canonical Writings. 
Green, 9g. 

Epitome of Synthetic Philosophy. 
Collins, 4. 

Erzahlungen. Hofer, 33. 

Essays on the Social Gospel. 
Herrmann, 11. 

Essays. Herbert Spencer, 29. 

Ethica. Prof. Simon Laurie, 17. 

Ethics, Data of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Ethics, Education and. Emile Boutroux, 3. 

Ethics. G. E. Moore, 21. 

Ethics, Principles of. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

Ethics ofthe Christian Life. Prof.T. Haering, 
10. 

Ethics of Progress, The. Chas. F. Dole, 6. 

Ethiopic Grammar. A. Dillmann, 6. 

Eucken’s Philosophy, An Interpretation of. 
W. Tudor Jones, 15. 

Euphemia and the Goth. 


Rt. Rev. A. V. 


Tia, 


Harnack and 


Prof. F. C. Burkitt, 


4, 40- 
Europe, Medieval. H.W. C. Davis, 6. 
Evolution. Thomson and Geddes, 30. 


Evolution of Industry. Prof. D. H. Mac- 
gregor, 19. 

Evolution of Plants. Dr. D. H. Scott, 26. 

Evolution of Religion, The. L. R. Farnell, 7. 

Exploration, Polar. Dr W. S. Bruce, 4. 


Facts and Comments. Herbert Spencer, 29. 
Faith and Morals. W. Herrmann, rr. 
Fertilisers, Soil Fertility and. Halligan, ro. 
First Principles. Herbert Spencer, 28. 

First Three Gospels in Greek. Rev. Canon 
Colin Campbell, 3. 
Flower of Gloster, The. 

30. 
Four Gospels as Historical Records, g. 
Free Catholic Church. Rev. J. M. Thomas, 30. 
Freedom of Thought. Bury, 4. 
Freezing Point, The. Jones, 13. 
French Composition. Jas. Boielle, 3. 


E. Temple Thurston, 


French History, First Steps in. 
23. : 

French Language, Grammar of. Eugéne, 7. 

French Literature, Landmarks in. G. L. 
Strachey, 30. 

French Reader. Leon Delbos, 6. 

French Revolution, The. Hilaire Belloc, 2. 

Fundamental Truths of the Christian Religion. 
R. Seeberg, 27. 


F. F. Roget, 


Gammarus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 

Gaul, Wall Map of, 16. 

General Language of the Incas of Peru. Sir 
Clements Markhan, 19. 


Genesis, Book of, in Hebrew Text. Rev. 
C. H. H. Wright, 28. 
Genesis and Evolution of the Soul. J. O. 


Bevan, 2. 

Genesis, Hebrew Text, rr. 

Geography, Modern. Dr M. Newbigin, 2r. 

Geometry, Analytical, Elements of. Hardy, 11. 

German History, Noble Pages from. F. J. 
Gould, xo. 

German Idioms, Short Guide to. 
Weisse, 30. 

German Literature, A Short Sketch of. V. 
Phillipps, B.A., 23. 

Germany, England and, 6. 

Germany of To-day. Tower, 30. 

Germany, The Literature of. 
Robertson, 25. 

Glimpses of Tennyson. A. G. Weld, 32. 

God and Life. Dr John Hunter, rq. 

Gospel of Rightness. C. E. Woods, 33. 

Gospels in Greek, First Three. Rev. Colin 
Campbell, 4. . 

Grammar, Egyptian. Erman, 7. 

Grammar, Ethiopic. A. Dillman, 6. 

Greek-English Dictionary, Modern, 17. 

Greek Ideas, Lectures on. Rev. Dr. Hatch, 
21. 

Greek, New Testament. 
Nestle, 19. 

Greek Religion, Higher Aspects of. 
Farnell, 8. 

Greeks : Hellenic Era, 27. 

Grieben’s English Guides, 9. 

Gulistan, The (Rose Garden), of Shaik Sadi of 
Shiraz, 23. 

Gymnastics, Medical Indoor.! Dr Schreber. 
24s 


T. & 


Prof. J. G. 


Prof. Edouard 


Ay R, 
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Harnack and his Oxford Critics. T. B. 
Saunders, 26. 

Health and Disease. 
19. 

Hebrew, New School of Poets, 20. 

, Hebrew Religion. W. E. Addis, 1. 

Hebrew Story. John P. Peters, 23. 

Hebrew Synonyms, Studies in. 
Kennedy, 16. 

Hebrew Texts, 12. 

Hellenistic Greeks. 
27. 

Herbaceous Garden, The. Mrs A. Martineau, 
20. 

Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. 
Davenport, 6. 

Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909, entitled : 
Jesus or Christ? 13. 

Hibbert Journal, The, 13. 

fibbert Lectures, 35. 

Highways and Byways in Literature. H. 
Farrie, 8. 

Hindu Chemistry. Prof. P. C. Ray, 24. 

Historical Evidence for the Resurrection. 
Kirsopp Lake, 17. 

History of Dogma. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

History of England. A. F. Pollard, 23. 

History of Jesus of Nazara. Keim, 14. 

History of Our Time. G. P. Gooch, g. 

History of Sacerdotal Celibacy. H.C. Lea, 17. 

History of War and Peace. Perris, 22. 

History of the Church. Hans von Schubert, 
26. 

History of the Hebrews. R. Kittel, 17. 

History of the Literature of the O.T. E. 
Kautzsch, 16. 

History of the New Testament Times. A. 
Hausrath, 11. 

Holland, Practical Guide to, 10. 

Flome University Library of Modern Know- 
ledge, 37. 

Horse, Life-Size Models of. J. T. Share. 
Jones, 13; the, Surgical Anatomy of, 13. 
House of Commons, The, from Within. Rt. 

Hon. R. Farquharson, 8. 
How to Teachthe Bible. Rev. A. F. Mitchell, 
20. 
Human Body, The. Prof. Arthur Keith, 16. 
Hygiene, Handbook of. D. G. Bergey, 2. 
Hymns of Duty and Faith. R. Crompton 
Jones, 15. 


Dr W. L. Mackenzie, 


Rev. J. 


Mahaffy and Goligher, 


ec: 5. 


Idolmakers, Amongthe. Prof. L. P. Jacks, 14. 

Immortality, Some Intimations of. Rt. Hon. 
Sir E. Fry, 9. 

Incarnate Purpose, The. G. H. Percival, 2x. 

India, Peoples and Problems of. Sir T. W. 
Holderness, 13. 

Indian Buddhism. Rhys Davids, 6. 

Individual Soul, Genesis and Evolution of. 
J. O. Bevan, 2. 

Individualism and Collectivism. 
Saleeby, 26. 

Indoor Gymnastics, Medical. 
26. 

Industrial Remuneration, Methods of. David 
F. Schloss, 26. 

Infinitesimals and Limits. Hardy, 11. 

Influence of Greek Ideas upon the Christian 
Church. Rev. Dr Hatch, 12. 

Influence of Rome on Christianity. E. Renan, 
24. 

Initiation into Philosophy. Emile Faguet, 6. 

Inorganic Chemistry. J. L. Howe, 14. 

Inorganic Qualitative Chemical Analysis, 
Leavenworth, 18. 

Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy. 
W. Tudor Jones, 15. 


Deer, 


Dr Schreber, 


Introduction to Biblical Hebrew. Rev. J. 
Kennedy, 16. 

Introduction to the Greek New Test. Prof. E. 
Nestle, 21. 

Introduction to the Old Test. Prof. Carl 


Cornill, 5, 39. 

Introduction to the Preparation of Organic 
Compounds. Emil Fischer, 8. 

Introduction to Science. Prof. J. A. Thomson, 


30. 
Irish Nationality. Mrs J. R. Green, 10. 
Isaiah, Hebrew Text, 11. 


Jesus. Wilhelm Bousset, 3. 

Jesus of Nazara. Keim, 16. 

Jesus or Christ? The Hibbert Journal Supple. 
ment for 1909, 11. 

Jesus, Sayings of. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Job. Hebrew Text, 11. 

Job, Book of. G. H. Bateson Wright, 30. 

Job, Book of. Rabbinic Commentary on, 
30. 

Johnson, Dr, and His Circle. John Bailey, 
£3, 

Journal of the Federated Malay States, 40. 
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Journal of the Linnean Society. Botany and 
Zoology, 15- 

Journal of the Quekett Microscopical Club, 15. 

Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society, 15. 

Justice. Herbert Spencer, 29. 


Kantian Ethics. J. G. Schurman, 26. 

Kea, The. George R. Marriner, 19. 

Kiepert’s New Atlas Antiquus, 15. 

Kiepert’s Wall-Maps of the Ancient World, 15. 

Kindergarten, The. H. Goldammer, 9. 

King, The, to His People, 17. 

Kingdom, The Mineral. Dr 
Brauns, 3. 


Reinhard 


Laboratory Experiments. Noyes and Mulli- 
ken, 20. 

Lakes of Northern Italy, Guide to, ro. 

Landmarks in French Literature. 
Strachey, 30. 

Latter Day Saints, The. 
Kauffman, 15. 

Law, English, Elementsof. W.M. Geldart, 9. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. Macaulay, 19. 

Leabhar Na H-Uidhri, 41. 

Le Coup de Pistolet. Merimée, 33. 

T.epeophtheirus and Lernea. Vide L.M.B.C. 
Memoirs, 39- 

Letter tothe ‘‘ Preussiche Jahbrbucher.” Adolf 
Harnack, rr. 

Les Misérables. Victor Hugo, 14. 

Libera] Christianity. Jean Réville, 24. 

Liberalism. Prof, L. ‘lt. Hobhouse, 13. 

Life and Matter. Sir O. Lodge, 18. 

Life of the Spirit, The. Rudolf Eucken, 7. 

Ligia. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Lineus. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 

Linnean Society of London, Journals of, 15. 

Literature, English Medizval. Prof. W. P. 
Ker, 16. 

Literature, Highways and Byways in. 
Farrie, 8. 

Literature of Germany. Prof. J. G. Robert. 
son, 25. 

Literature of the Old Testament. 
16. 

Literature, The Victorian Age in. 
Chesterton, 4. 

Liverpool Marine Biology Committee Mem- 
O2YS, 39. 

Liverpoo! Marine Biology Committee Mem- 
oirs, I.-—XVII., 36, 37. 


G. L. 


Ruth and R. W. 


Hugh 


Kautzsch, 


Grek 


Logarithmic Tables. Schroen, 26. 
London Library, Catalogue of, 18. 
London Library Subject Index, 18. 
Luke the Physician. Adolf Harnack, 11. 


Mad Shepherds, and other Studies. Prot. 
L. P. Jacks, 14; 

Mahabharata, Index to. S. Sorensen, 28. 

Making a Newspaper. John L. Given, 9. 

Making of the Earth. Prof. J. W. Gregory, 10. 

Making of the New Testament. Prof. B. W. 
Bacon, r. 

Man and the Bible. J. A. Picton, 23. 

Man versus the State. Herbert Spencer, 29. 


Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. Hugh 
M‘Coll, 19. 
Maori, Lessons in. Right Rev. W. L. 


Williams, 30. 

Maori, New and Complete 
Williams, 30. 

Marine Zoology of Okhamandal. 

Massoretic Text. Rev. Dr J. Taylor, 30. 

Master Mariners. J. R. Spears, 28. 

Mathematics, Introduction to. A. N. White- 
head, 32. 

Matter and Energy. F. Soddy, 27. 

Medizval Europe. H. W. C. Davis, 6. 

Metallic Objects, Production of. Dr. W. 
Pfanhauser, 23. 

Metallurgy. Wysor, 31. 

Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. 
Laurie, 17. 

Midrash, Christianity in. Travers Herford, 12. 

Milando Panho, The. Edited by V. Trenck- 
ner, 20. 

Mineral Kingdom, The. Dr R. Brauns, 3. 

Mission and Expansion of Christianity. Adolf 
Harnack, 11. 

Missions. Mrs Creigbton, 5. 

Modern Greek-English Dictionary. A. Kyria- 
kides, 16. 

Modern Materialism. 
Martineau, 18. 

Modernity and the Churches. Percy Gardner, 9. 

Mohammedanism. Prof. D. S. Margoliouth, 


Manual of. 


Hornell, 14. 


Prof. Simon 


Rev. Dr James 


19. 

Molecular Weights. Methods of Determining. 
Henry Biltz, 3. 

Monasticism. Adolf Harnack, 11. 

Moorhouse Lectures. Vide Mercer’s Soul ot 
Progress, 18; Stephen, Democracy and 
Character, 27. 
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Mormons, The. R. W. and Ruth Kauffman, rs. 

Munich and Environs, Guide to, 10. 

My Life, Some Pages of. Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter, 4. 

My Struggle for Light. 

Mystery of Newman. 


R. Wimmer, 32. 
Henri Bremond, 3. 


Naples and Capri, Guide to, ro. 

Napoleon. H. A. L. Fisher, 9. 

National Idealism and State Church, 5 ; and 
the Book of Common Prayer, 5. Dr Stan- 
ton Coit. : 

National Religions and Universal Religion. 
Dr A. Kuenen, 33. 

Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. Dr 
A. Réville, 24. 

Naturalism and Religion. 
22. 

Nautical Terms. L. Delbos, 6. 

Navy, The, and Sea Power. David Hannay, 
ai. 

Nervation of Plants. 

New Hebrew School of Poets. 
Brody and K. Albrecht, 20. 

New Testament, Making of. 
Bacon, rt. 

New Zealand Language, Dictionary of. Rt. 
Rev. W. L. Williams, 32. 

Newman, Mystery of. Henry Bremond, 3. 

Newspaper, Making a. John L. Given, 9. 

Newspaper, The. G. Binney Dibblee, 6. 

Nibelungenlied. Trans. W. L. Lettsom, 20. 


Dr Rudolf Otto, 


Francis Heath, 12. 
Edited by H. 


Prof. B. W. 


Noble Pages from German History. F. J. 
Gould, 9. 
Nonconformity. Its Origin, etc. Principal 


W. B. Selbie, 27. 
North Sea Watering-Places, Guide to, 10. 
Norway and Copenhagen, Practical Guide to, 
10. 
Norwegian Sagas translated into English, 23. 
' Notre Dame de Paris. Victor Hugo, 14. 
Nuremberg and Rothenburg, Guide to, 10. 


Old French, Introduction to. 
23. 

Ostend, Guide to, ro. 

Old Syriac Gospels. Mrs A. Smith Lewis, 18. 

Old Testament in the Light of the East. 
Jeremias, 14. 

Old Testament, Canonical Books of. Cornill, 5. 

Old Testament, Prophets of. Ewald, 8. 


F. F. Roget, 


Old World, The, Wall Map of, 16. 
Ophthalmic Test Types. Snellen’s, 25. 
Optical Rotating Power. Hans Landolt, 17. 
‘*Opus Majus” of Roger Bacon, 2. 
Organic Analysis. Benedict, 2. 
Organic Chemistry. A. A. Noyes, 20. 
Organic Compounds. Emil Fischer, 8. 
Origin and Growth of Religion. 
Montefiore, 21. 
Origin and Nature of Life. 
Moore, 21. 
Outlines of Church History. Von Schubert, 24. 
Outlines of Psychology. Wilhelm Wundt, 31. 


CG: 


Prof. Benjamin 


Pages of my Life, Some. 
Carpenter, 4. 

Pacific, The, Problems of. Frank Fox, 9. : 

Painters and Painting. Sir Fredk. Wedmore, 
at, 

Pali, Handbook of. Dr O. Frankfiirter, 35. 


Pali Miscellany. V. Trenckner, 31, 


Bishop Boyd 


Papacy and Modern Times. Rev. Dr Wm. 
Barry, 2. 
Parliament, In and Out of. Rt. Hon. R. 


Farquharson, 8. 
Parliament, Its History, Constitution, and 
Practice. Ibert, 4. 
Pascal, Blaise. H.R. Jordan, 14. 
Patella. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 1, 39. 
Paul. Baur, 2; Weinel, 32. 
Paulinism. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 
Pecton. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 37. 
Persian Eimpire, Wall Map of, 16. 
Persian Language, A Grammar of. 
Platts, 23. 
Personal and Family Prayers, 23. 
Pharisaism. R. Travers Herford, 12. 
Philo Judzus. Dr Drummond, 7. 
Philosophy, a New. Edouard Le Roy, 18. 
Philosophy, Initiation into. Emile Faguet, 6. 
Philosophy and Experience. Hodgson, 29. 
Philosophy of Religion. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 
Plant Life. Farmer, 8. 
Plants, Nervation of. Francis Heath, 12, 
Pleuronectes. Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 39. 
Pocket Flora of Edinburgh. C. O. Sonntag, 28. 
Polar Exploration. Dr W.S. Bruce, 4. 
Political Economy, Elements of. Prof. S. J. 
Chapman, 4. 
Polychaet Larvae. 


39: 


joe 


Vide L.M.B.C. Memoirs, 
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Portland Cement. Richard K. Meade, 20. 

Prayers for Christian Worship. Sadler, 25. 

Prehistoric Times. Lord Avebury, 1 

Primitive Christianity. Otto Pfleiderer, 23. 

Princess, The. Alfred, Lord Tennyson, 30. 

Principles of Physiology. Prof. J. G. Mac- 
Kendrick, 19. 

Printing at Brescia. R.A. Peddie, 22. 

Prison, The. H. B. Brewster, 3. 

Problems of Philosophy. Hon. Bertrand 
Russell, 25. 

Problems of the Pacific. Frank Fox, 9. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 24. 

Proceedings of the Optical Conveiition, 24. 

Prolegomena. Dr A. Réville, 24. 

Protestant Commentary on the New Testament, 
8, 23. 

Protestantism and Progress. 
ai. 

Psalms, Commentary on. 

Psalms, Hebrew Text, 12. 

Psychical Research. Sir W. F. Barrett, 2 

Psychology. Prof. W. MacDougall, 19. 

Psychology, Principles of, Spencer, 28; Out- 
lines of, Wundt, 33. 


Ernst Troeltsch, 


Ewald, 8. 


Public Schools and the Empire. Rev. Dr 
H. B. Gray, 1o. 
Qualitative Analysis, Notes on. Prof. W. P. 


Mason, 20. 


Quest, The. Dorothea Hollins, 13. 


Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of 
M. Comte. Herbert Spencer, 29. 

Recollections of a Scottish Novelist. 
L. B. Walford, 31. 

Reconstruction and Union. 
Haworth, 12. 

Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. Rev. 
Dr C. Beard, 2. 

Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan. 
Rev. C. W. Mitchell, 20, 40. 

Reinforced Concrete in Europe. 

Rejoinder to Prof. Weismann, 28. 


Mrs 


Paul Leland 


Colby, 5 


Relation between Ethics and Religion. Rev. 
Dr James Martineau, 20. 
Religion and Modern Culture. Auguste 


Sabatier, 25. 


Religion, Comparative. Principal J. E. 


Carpenter, 4. 


‘Seasons, The: 


Religion, Evolution of. L. R. Farnell, 8. 

Religion, Truth of. Rudolf Eucken, 7. 

Religion of Ancient Egypt. Renouf, 24. _ 

Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. . oh ta 
Montefiore, 21. 

Religion of Israel. Kuenen, 17. 

Religion of the Old Testament. Marti, 19. 

Religions of Ancient Babylonia and Assyria. 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, 26. 


Religions of Authority and the Spirit. Auguste 
Sabatier, 25. 
Religious Experience of St. Paul. Prof. ‘Pz 


Gardner, 9. 

Religious Liberty. Professor Ruffini, 25. 

Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Lake, 17; 
R. W. Macan, 19. - 

Revolution, The French. Hilaire Belloc, 2. 

Rhine, The, Guide to, ro. 

Ring of Pope Xystus, 5. 

Riviera, The, Practical Guide to, 10. . 

Rock Gardens. L. B. Meredith, 20. 

Roman Empire, Wall Map of, 16. 

Rome. W. Warde Fowler, g. 

Rothenberg and Nuremberg, Guide to, 10. 

Royal Dublin Society. Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, 30, 43. 

Royal Irish Academy. Transactions and Pro. 
ceeding, 31, 43. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Transactions’ “of; 
31) 43 


Sacerdotal Celibacy. Henry Chas. Lea, 17. 
Sadi. The Gulistan (Rose Garden) of Shaik 
Sadi of Shiraz, 25. 
Sagas of Olaf Tryggvason and Harold the 
Tyrant, 25. a 
Sailors’ Horn Book. H. Piddington, 23. 
Sayings of Jesus, The. Adolf Harnack, 11. 
School Teaching and School Reform. Sir O. 
Lodge, 18. a 
School, The. Prof. J. J. Findlay, 8 
Shakespeare. John Masefield, 20. 
Science of Wealth. J. A. Hohson, 13. 
Science, Matter, and Immortality. 
Macfie, 19. | 
Scientific Study of the Old Testament. R. 
Kittel, 17. on 


R. GC. 


An Anthology. A. and t 


_ Melville, 20. 
Second Year Chemistry. Edward Hart, 12. 
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Seeds and Fruits, Studies in. H. B. Guppy, 

10. io 

Seger. Collected Writings, 27. 
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